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| THIN K 1 may be certain of 
| having the general voice with 
1 | me, when 1 lay, could not have 


f ound any in your extenſive Do- 
minions, to whom TX could ſo 
properly have dedicated this Col- 


lection of AroTHEGMs and Maxis, 


for the promotion of Religion and 
- Virtue, as to Two ſuch approved, | 
illuſtrious Patterns of both. 


YOUR DEVOTED AND 


EVER FAITHFUL SUB ner 5 


| GORGES EDMOND HOWARD. : 
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To THE 


H Ar the pradiſed method of con- 


veying inſtructions, both religious and 5 
5 moral, was, in the moſt early times, by 
ſhort Sentences, commonly called Aro- 
THEGMs, Arnonls bs, or Maxlus, is a 


| matter ſo well known, that to enlarge on it 
here would be needleſs, 


They have the ſame effect as fables have, 
on the reading of which,” (as I have. met 
it ſomewhere expreſſed, though I do not re- 


collect the author) ee are made to believe, 


8 that we adviſe ourſelves ; we peruſe the 


* author for the ſake of the ſtory, and con- 
b 2 | « « ſider | 


vii TO THE READER. 
* ſider the precepts, rather as our own con- 
* cluſions; whereas, argumentation and 
© cloſe deductions of reaſon, though in the 

beſt choſen words, or the moſt harmoni- 
_ * ous numbers, are ſeldom cloſely attended 
to by thoſe of tender years, and, of courſe, 
muſt make but very ſmall impreſſions up- 
on their infant minds,” 


= 


(e 


oa. 


ct 


ee 


* 


1 have been moſt rely careful through- 
out the whole, t to ſelect every ſuch ſentiment 
as led to the promoting of Religion, Virtue, 
and good Conduct; and to reject all thoſe, 
let the wit or humour be ever ſo pleaſi: ing, 

or brilliant, that in the leaſt tended to turn 
ſerious things into ridicule, (as has been too 
often the caſe even with fome of the moſt, 


ſplendid writers) to the prejudice of Religi- 


on, (the only real ſafety of Society) c or the 
diſcouraging of Virtue. 


I flatter myſelf, that if theſe Aro Hie 
and Maxis, or the moſt ſelectof them, were 
to | 
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TO THE READER. ir 


to be tranſlated into ſuch of the learned lan- 


guages as are now uſed in public ſchools and 
colleges, particularly the Greek and Latin 
languages, they would be of no inconſidera- 
ble advantage in forming youthful minds to 


the practice of piety and virtue, and firing 


therein ſuch early and powerful impreſſi ons 
thereof, as neither time, nor circumſtance, 
might ever eraſe, beſides being o of much and 


great ſervice, as well in the prudent, as in the 
political conduct of life. They may alſo be 


of ſingular uſe to young Pupils, for themes; 


as alſo in compoſition of every kind, either for 
the preſs, or for public declamation ; as the 
rich ſentiments with which they are replete, 


will inſenſibly infuſe themſelves into the 


thoughts of the writer or ſpeaker, when the 


words have left his memory : To which the 5 


SAvINGS OF GREAT AND Wisz Mex, that 


are contained in the next volume, will be | 
An additional aſſiſtance. I alſo flatter my- 


ſelf, 


x TO THEREADER. 
ſelf, that the Fair Sex, by whoſe condutt in 


life that of ours is not a little governed, 


may reap ſome benefit from them. 


I wiſh, for the ſatisfaction of my readers, 


that 1 could have mentioned at the foot 


of each of them which are not of my own : 


formation, the names of the authors whence 
J had ſelected them ; but it is now near forty 


years ſince I firſt began to collect them, and I 


had not then the leaſt notion of ever publiſh- 


| ing them—I did it only for my own amuſe- 
ment and improvement-- but they are taken 

5 from writers of the firſt repute in this way, 

fuch as PyTHAGORAS, ExicteTvs, CicERo, 


StxECA, Prur ARCH, Marcus ANToONINs, 


Bacon, RocyEFoucauLT, SELDEN, Ha- 


II Ax, TEMPLE, BERKELEY, SWIFT, Pore, 
RoLLIN, YouNs, OcxLey's HIs rox or 


THE Turks, PALMER, SHENSTONB, and 


others. 


Such 


* 


oi 
LS 
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TO THE READER. xi 


Such of them as are of my own compo- 
ſition, and they are not a few (I think I 


may with ſafety ſay a third) I have formed 
from many of thoſe ingenious and exalted 


reflections, religious and moral, which are 
interſperſed all through thoſe ineſtimable 


treaſures of inſtruction and wiſdom, the 
SrEcrA rok, TATLER, GUARDIAN, IpEER, 
RAMRLER, ADvenTuRER, Tues WoRLD, 
DocLo's Manners oF THE Ace, FulLER, 
 TazWorksoF FIELDING, RICHARDS0N, &c. 
. as alſo from my own experience and obſer- 
vations upon human life and its objects 
(men and things), having, as is well known, 
for a courſe of forty years and upwards, 
gone through as great a multiplicity and va- 


riety of buſineſſes in this kingdom, as any 


man whatſoever, but eſpecially i in the law 
way, whence more knowledge of that ſtate 
is to be gained in one year, than in twenty 


colleges i in * 


tn 


wi TO THE READER. 


In order to render the whole the more ſa- 
tisfactory, as well as more uſeful to my rea- 

ders, I have endeavoured to digeſt them un- 
der proper heads; and, though ſeveral of 
them under the ſame head may have pretty 
much the ſame thoughts, yet, where they 
are well diverſified in the expreſſion, or 
thrown into different or new lights, I 
thought it better to inſert them all, than 
reject any of them, as I might have _ 
miſtaken 1 in my choice. 


Several Aparuzons. have been added 
to this publication, and almoſt as many, 
Which were in the former one, have been 

omitted, eſpecially ſuch as were not ſhort 


and explicit, or mene bear 4 double 
conſtruction, 


To conclude: If they ſhall be eſteemed as 


well adapted to the laudable ends, for which 
the publication of them is intended, I ſhall 


think 
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TO THE READER. =ii 


think myſelf one of the happieſt of men: if 
not, I ſhall have that moſt pleaſing ſelf- ſatis- 


faction of being ſure, that I meant well: 
b however, I believe I may venture to ſay, that 


ſo large a collection under their proper heads, 
hath not hitherto been publiſhed, 
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APOTHEGMS axv MAXIMS 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS, &c. 
. 


r ns. 4 


ANV great and ſhining actions which are 
repreſented as the effects of deep deſigns, 
are but the effects of humour, paſſion, or chance. 
Men and actions as well as pictures, have their 


; 7 point of ſight; there are ſome that muſt be ſeen 


near, to make a right judgment of them; and others 
that are never ſo wel to be judged of, as when at 
a diſtance. 
We ſhould often be aſhamed of our brighteſt _ 
actions, if the world could ſee upon what motives 
they were performed. 
To commend brave actions with cats] is, in 
ſome meaſure, to give ourſelves a ſhare 1 in the me- 
rit of them. 
Never let us ſay or do any thing ch we would - 
be aſhamed of every one's hearing or ſeeing. 
We are far from knowing all the influence our 
paſſions have over our actions. 
B 2 Tis 


— 
— 


4 APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS. 


*Tis the deſign alone, that conſtitutes an action 
meritorious, or otherwiſe. _ 

Do every thing fo, as to have your own appro 
bation : and you will have inward peace. 

We ought never to enter upon any action, of 
which we doubt whether it is honeſt, or diſhoneſt. 


Mens' actions are the trueſt expoſitors of their 
powers and inclinations. 


We too often act firſt, and reaſon oily after 


wards, 
| See BUSINESS. Gee Gre RECY, 


ADMONITION AND ADVICE. 


RIVATELY admoniſh, but never pub- 
licly reprehend your friend ; an open admo- 
nition is an open diſgrace. 


To retract or mend a fault at the admonition of 
a friend, hurts your credit, or liberty, no more, 
than if you had grown wiſer upon your own. 


thought ; for it is ſtill your judgment and temper, 
which make 6 ou ſee your miſtake, and willing to 


| retrieve it. 


There is in the beſt counſel, meli that diſ- 
pleaſes, it is not our own thoughts, and therefore 


preſumption and caprice furniſn pretences enough 
to reject it at firſt light, and reflection only ve 


its reception. 
A man ſhould fiudy the taſte and inner of 


others, to be able to infinuate himſelf into them, 


that the advice he gives, may have its effect with- 
out diſguſting. 
Counſel in trouble'gives but ſmall comfort, when 


relief | is not to be had. 


_ Good 
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it the moſt, always like it the leaſt. 
offenſive, as it ſhews us that we are known to 
others as well as ourſelves, | 


APOTHEGMS'AND MAXIMS. 5 


Good advice is a great advantage of friendſhip ; 
miſerable is his caſe, who, when he Deeds, hath 
none to admoniſh him. 
Men are of nothing fo liberal, as of their 9 
We may give good en but cannot beſtow 
ood conduct. 
Old people ſhould not expert that advice ſhall 


always have the fame force upon the ung, as 
experience has upon themſelves. 


Advice, like phy ſick, ſhould always be a accom- 


modated and proportianed to the condition and 
capacity of the patient. 


All advice and precepts want embody, ao | 


they are not ſupported by example. 


Nothing renders advice fo inoffenſive, as its be- 
ing offered with tenderneſs and affection. T2 
Good counſel is caſt away upon the arrogant, the 


ſelf-· conceited, or the ſtupid, who are either 00 


proud to take it, or too heavy to underſtand it. 
An ounce of experience is worth a pound of 


advice, 


Advice is ſeldom welcome, nod hes who want 
It is generally 


See Rernoor. 


ADVERSITY, APFFLICTIONS 


AND MISFORTUNES. 


"Nt TH ING goes nearer a man in his mis- 
fortunes than to find himſelf undone by his 
own folly ; or that he has been acceſlary to his ow 


ruin. 


Heaven 


6 APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS. 


_ Heaven ſeldom ſends a grievance without a re- 
medy, or at leaſt ſuch a mitigation as takes away a 
part of the ſting and ſmart of it. 

If a man, truly great, falls, honour attends him 

in his loweſt condition. 
| We never can be hurt but by ourſelves. If our 
reaſon be what it ought, and our actions accord- 
ing to it, we are invulnerable. 5 

It is a Spaniſh maxim, He who loſeth wealth loſeth 
much; he who loſeth a friend loſeth more 5 but he 
who loſeth his ſpirits loſeth all. 

None ſhould deſpair, becauſe Gop can help 
them; and none ſhould preſume, becauſe Gop can 

croſs them. 

We have all ſtrength enough to bear the misfor- 
tunes of other people. 
_ Cuſtom and time make misfortunes 00 to us, 
and neceſſity gives us courage to bear them. 
is better to employ the faculties of our mind 
to ſupport the misfortunes which happen to us, 

than to foreſee thoſe which may happen. 

It is rather more laudable to ſuffer a great mis- 
fortune with fortitude and reſignation, than to do 
great things. 

A man greater than his" misfortunes, ſhews he 
was not deſerving of them. 

Let calamity be the exerciſe, but not the over- 
throw of your virtues. 

Diſappointments and eroſſes that come not by our 
own folly or negligence, are corrections of heaven, 
to gain which, cannot be a dear F coſt 
what it may. 

Misfortune, that is a bridle to e a mean ſpirit, is a 
ſpur to a brave one. 


* Neither 


e 


APOTHEGMS AND MAXIM S. » 


Neither good or bad in this world laſt long. 

It is not enough to learn to act well, we muſt 
alſo learn to ſuffer and to die well. 

There is a courage in adverſity, that can put 
fortune out of countenance. Men are not deſpi- 


cable by , but by their manner of he 


ing it. 
Afiictions, by martin our vanity, teach us 


humility. 


It is eaſier to behave well in a low ation: * 
in one that is exalted ; for adverſity keeps the mind 
more on its guard and ekereiſe. 

The ſureſt method of conſolation againſt all 


that can happen, is always to expect the worſt. 


Sorrow and diſquiet are remedies for nothing: 
They make us ſtill more wretched in ill fortune. 


We often comfort ourſelves thro' weakneſs for ” 
_ misfortunes, under which, reaſon has not ſtrength 5 
enough to comfort us. 
Whatever pretences we may have for our afflic- 
tions in the general, vanity and intereſt are the 
_ cauſes of them. 

In the midſt of poverty and misfortune, Gov's 


goodneſs | is the honeſt man's ſureſt reliance. 


Perſons in misfortune, are apt to conſtrue even 


unavoidable accidents into flights or neglects. 
Adverſity 1 is the ſtate of trial of every good quality. 
No one is out of the reach of misfortune, there- 
fore no one ſhould glory in his proſperity. _ 
The unhappy never want enemies. 
Calamity is the teſt of integrity. 
The perſon who makes a proper uſe of calamity, 
may be faid to be in the Sec road to glory. 


The 
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The mortifications we meet with proceed more 
from our ſanguine diſpoſitions, which lead us to 
expect what is not to be found, than ( froms: the mi- 
ſeries we daily encounter. 

Adverſity is the trial of principle; without it, a 
man hardly knows whether he is an honeſt man. 

A wiſe man will bring his mind to bear pert 
ble evils, and to make a virtue of neceſſity. =» 
Adverſity is eaſier borne, than proſperity forgot. 

That which was bitter to endure, — be ſweet 
to remember. 55 

The contempt of pleaſure i is a certain prepara- 
_ tory to the contempt of pain; moderation | in both 
is peculiar to great minds. 

He bears his misfortunes beſt, who conceals : 
them moſt. 1 

Philoſophy teaches us to endure. misfortunes, 
but Chriſtianity to enjoy them, by turns them to 
bleſſings. 
Mea minds are more apt to 3 what they 
have loſt, than what they poſſeſs; by which, they 
render themſelves unhappy, and eee to all 
they aſſociate with, _ 

Patience, reſignation and e thoſe beauti- 

ful colours of the mind, like thoſe of the rainbow, 
© appear only amidſt clouds. 
None but the guilty can be long and completely 7 
miſerable. 

They are the "Fran and not the Ale of for- 
tune, that conſtitute the hero. 

Indiſcreet conſolations only ſharpen violent af- 
flictions. 
Before an alfliction is digeſted, conſolation comes 
too ſoon; and after it is W it comes too late. 


Small 


7 
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Small cauſes are ſufficient to make a man un- 
. when great ones are not in the way; for 
want of a block he will ſtumble at a ſtraw, 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to act with 
prudence than a misfortune, that is attended with 


ſhame and guilt. 


Afflictions, if we make a right uſe of them, are 
meſſengers of love from heaven, to invite us 
thither. 


5 See Eas ANIMITY, GRIEF and SoRROW. 


AF 10 2 Ws 


See before Abou. TION. 


AFFABILITY, COMPLACENCY, 
AND COMPLAISANCE. 


N U T8 H EL L full of honey, il catch 
i more flies, than a gallon full of gall. 

_ Civility is a political magick. 

Be courteous to all, for there is no perſon ſo con- 
temptible but it may be in his poyer to be a ſincere 
friend, or an inveterate enemy. 

It is an eaſy purchaſe, when friends are gained by : 


kindneſs and affability. 


A man without oomplaiſance ought to have a 
great deal of merit. 
Nothing more engages the affections of men, 
than an handſome addreſs, and graceful conger- 
ſation, 


*Eaſe 


i APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS. 


Faſe with propriety is the foundation of true 
elegance. 

The politeneſs of the ondettinding my OY in 
inventing obliging things with delicacy. 

They only who have conſtancy, can have true 
ſweetneſs of temper z; and many who appear to 
have it, have nothing but a weakneſs, which is ea- 

ſily turned into ſourneſs. 
Nothing 1 is ſo nauſeous as undiſtinguiſhed civility ; 
it is like an harlot, or an hoſteſs, who looks kindly 
upon every one that approaches her dwelling.—lt 
is only fit for ſuch perſons of quality, as have no 
other way to draw. company, and draws only ſuch 
as are not welcome any where elſe. 

Courteous . is worth much, and coſts but 
little, 
That condefornſion which has neither pride n nor 
inſult in it, gives a grace to the perſon, as well as 
to the action which demonſtrates it. 

As polite man doubles an obligation by the grace- 
ful manner of conferring | it. 


See hereafter Goop BREEDINCG, &c. 


AFFECTATIO N. 


| E are never made fo ridiculous by the qua- 
\ \ lities we have, as by thoſe we affect to have. 
There are a thouſand fops made by art, for one 
fool by nature. | 


Affectation is the only quality that can warrant 
naleule. 


Travelling, 
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Travelling, generally rather confirms and en- 


creaſes, than cures affeQtation. 
It often coſts a man as much pains to make god 


All artifice naturally tends to the diſappointment 
of thoſe who practiſe it. 


affected, as the fondneſs of appearing ſo. 


are not. 


makes known what one would appear to be. 


ö 


our OW n. 


: loſe the credit of that we have. 


to conceal, 
Nature pleaſes : affectation diſguſts. 


APY L 1 0 r 1 0 N. 


See Abyrxstrv. 


A F F 8 0 N 5 . 


tious of offending. 


, than either to give, 0 or take an affront, | 


his pretenſions to any atniable quality, as to have it. 


Nothing hinders a man ſo much from being un- 


We ſhould ſucceed better by letting the world 
ſee what we really are, . 5 by 1 what we 


Affectation diſcovers ſooner what one is, than t 
Avoid all affectation and ſingularity: what is 
according to nature is beſt, and what is contrary to 
it, always diſtaſteful: nothing | is . that is not 


By aſſuming the 1 we have not, we 


Affectation only ſerves to betray what it means 


H E R E are none whom it is more danger- 
ous to affront, than thoſe who are moſt cau- 


There is not any thing a man mould fear more, | 


*Tis 
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12 APOTHEGCMS AND MAXIMS. 


*Tis more prudent, to paſs by trivial offences, 
than to quarrel for them : by the laſt, a man is even 


with his adverſary, by the firſt above him. 


But yet, he that maketh himſelf a ſheep, will 
never want a wolf to devour him. 


When you paſs by an affront, let it not be either , 


from timorouſneſs, or careleſſneſs, for that is the 


151 way to invite more. 
Aiftonts are innocent when men are e worthleſs, 


gee Anon. See Reyzxce, 


o 1:10. 


VERY: man defires to live long, but no man 
would be old. 

Old age often gives good advice, when it is no 
longer able to give bad example. 

Old age is a tyrant, which forbids the pleaſures 
of youth on pain of death. | 

An old man concludeth from his knowing man- 
kind, that they know him too, and that maketh 
him wary. f 

The defects of the mind like thoſe of the face, 
_ grow worſe as we grow old, _ 

He that would 90 old age, 5 at himſelf 
before-hand. 

Age is not without its pleaſures, if! we did but 


know how to uſe them; or at worſt, it is equi- 


valent to the enjoy ment of tl not to ſtand 


in need of any. 


Time goes faſter with old men, than with young ; 
perhaps, becauſe they reckon more upon it. 


A gay 


„ 


we 
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A gay old man is as rare as a fly in winter, 
Obſervation is an old man's memory. 

No wiſe man ever wiſhed to be younger. 
He is vain in old age, who endeavours to recal 


youth. 


Youth is naturally moſt end to the bet- 


ter paſſions; love, deſire, ambition, joy. — Age to 


the worſt, avarice, Srief, revenge, jealouſy, eng, 


5 ſuſpicion. 


It is as proper for age to retire, as it is for youth 


to produce itſelf in the world. 


The fatigues of luxury are much more unrea- 


ſonable for old men, than thoſe of buſineſs. 


The vivacity which increaſes with old age, is not © 


far removed from madneſs. 


Old fools are more fools than young ones. 
Young men change their inclinations thro' heat 


| of blood, and old men keep theirs through cuſtom. 


As we grow old, ve grow more fooliſh, and 


more wile. 


Young women, th; would not appear coquets, | 
and old men that would not be ridiculous, ought 
never to talk of love, as a thing, that concerned 
them. 

Few people know how to be old. Z 
In old love, as in old age, we live to pain, when 
we live no longer to pleaſure, . 

The fire of youth, is hardly a greater obſtacle to 
ſalvation, than the coldneſs and inſenſibility of age. 

Encreaſing years generally cauſe one to eſteem 


: fewer people, and to bear with more. 


A MEL 


Ambition fires us with a luſt of fame, which we 
purſue by any means that may acquire the wiſhed- 
for end; as ErRosTaTus burned the temple of 
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A M f T 1 0 N. 


RU E Ambition leads us to obtain the nobleſt 
ends by the worthieſt means; whereas, falſe 


The talleſt trees are moſt | in the Power of the 
winds, and ambitious men of the blaſts of fortune 


—great marks are ſooneſt hit. 
Ambition often puts men upon doing the mean- 
eſt offices; ſo climbing is performed 1 in the fame 


_ Poſture v ith creeping. 


We paſs often from love to ambition, but ſeldom 


turn from ambition to love. 


A liſe without reſt is painful, like a long way | 


without an inn. 


It is ſtrange for men to ſeek power and loſe 1. 


berty, or to ſeek power over others, and to loſe 


3 power over a man s ſelf. 


A man in public affairs 1s like a paſſenger at ſea, | 


Never at his own diſpoſal, but in that of the winds 
and tides. 


Ambition often makes us troubleſome to others, : 
and unquiet to ourſelves, as the end of one appetite 


or or deſign | is but the beginning of another. 


Ambition is like choler : if it can move, it makes 
men active; if it be ſtopped it becomes adult, and 


makes men melancholy. 


env 
1 That 


It is too often the parent of diſimulation and 


87 
* 
* BI 


as ambition is the vigour and activity of it; there- 
fore, the firſt can never conquer the latter, as they 


had rather not be good, than not eſteemed great. 
Ambition in its common acceptation imports an 


APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS. 15 


That which appears to us to be generoſity, is 
nothing often, but an ambition diſguiſed, which 
deſpiſes little intereſts to purſue greater. 


Moderation is the languor and ſloth of the ſoul, 


never meet together. 
Some men are ſo ambitious of honours, that they 


abſence, nay, a diſdain of content. 


It is, in its perverted ſtate, a monſtrous "RET ROY 
of the mind, which makes ſuperfluity, honour, riches 


and diſtinction, but mere neceſſaries of life. 


A N 0 BST R *. 


our evidence. 3 
The glory of our predeceſſors is not more to our 


honour than the degeneracy or wickedneſs of their 
poſterity, f is to their ſhame. 
He is the beſt gentleman, who is the ſon of Ks: 


.own deſerts; and not the degenerated heir of ano- 
ther' 8 virtue. 


True nobility is generally modeſt and reſerved ; 


meanneſs, raſh and impudent. 


He that boaſteth of his anceſtors, doth in a man- 


ner {light that virtue which was the foundation of 


his quality. 
Who 


| 1 T is the feying of a great man, that if we 60041 ” 

1 trace our deſcents, we ſhould find all ſlaves to 

come from princes, and all princes from ſlaves. 
Me are all of us equal, if we could but recover 


——— g — 


16 APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS. 
Who is moſt truly apble for his high birth ?—He 


that deſpiſes it as a poſſeſſion, but values it as an 


incitement to virtue. 
Give me blood acquired in preference to blood in- 


herited; — TO BE BORN OF ONE SELF, as T IBERIUS 
faid of CuxTius Rurus.—Tacir. Ann. lib. ii. 
Virtue and merit are the only ſource of true = 


nobility. | 
From our anceſtors come our names, but from 


our virtues, our honours. 


The reſpect that is paid to the Jeſcendants of 


great anceſtors, is like the worſhip of images, | B 


only : relative to ſs they repreſent. 


A N 6 E R. 


HERE is no ill which a man doth in his 
paſſion, but his memory will be revenged for 


tit afterwards. 


To be angry, is to revenge the faults of others 
upon ourſelves. 


Anger may glance into the 60020 of a wiſe man, 
but it reſts in the boſom of fools. 


He is below himſelf, that is not above an injury. 
And the revenge of one injury, generally expoſes 


us to more. 


A wiſe man hath no more anger, than ſhews he 


can apprehend the firſt wrong; nor any more re- 
venge, than juſtly to prevent a ſecond. 


Paſſion warps and interrupts the judgment. 
He that can reply calmly to an angry man, is too 


hard for him. 


Angry 
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Angry perſons augment their misfortunes by an 


that cauſes it. 


It holds in anger as in mourning, it muſt, and 
will at laſt fall of itſelf. 


ſome things we are to pauſe upon; others to laugh 
at ; and others again to pardon :- 
Anger is a VOLUNTARY VICE, 1 it may be ſup- 
preſſed or overcome by caution and good counſel. 


to civil ſociety. 
that it falls. 

3 enemy. 
Avoid an angry r man for awhile; a malicious 
one for ever. 

greater fear, we can do it at all times. 

He that can ſuppreſs his anger in the preſence 


of his prince, could do the ſame in the preſence of 


we are always? 


_ diſturb you. 


them poor. 
It is more prudent to 1 * trivial offences, than 


your adverſary, but by the firſt, above him. 
Vol. II. C. When 


impatience, more en than the calamity 


Many things that are innocent in themſelves, are 
yet made injurious by conſtruction; wherefore, 


A cholerick and angry man is a declared enemy 
Anger is like a ruin, which breaks itſelf upon 


He who rules his anger, ſubdues his greateſt | 
If we can 3 our anger under the awe of a 


a peafant : and why not in that of his God, where 5 
Take nothing ill of another; until you have made | 
his caſe your own; be not willing to do, what you 


are not willing to ſuffer, and anger ſeldom. ſhall 


Anger may make dull men n witty, but it | keeps | 


to reſent them; by the laſt, you are even with 


rn 
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When paſſion enters in at the foregate, wiſdom 


goes out at the poſtern. 
A mind tranſported with paſſion, rejects the beſt 


reaſons, and retains the worſt opinions; like a boulter 


which lets the flour 1 and keeps nothing but 


the bran. | 

Catch not too ſoon at an offence, nor give an 
eaſy way to anger; one ſhews a weak judgment, 

the other a perverſe nature. | 

A truly wiſe man, will be like the Caſpian ſea, 


which, it is ſaid, is never ſeen to ebb or flow. 
It is eaſy to make a paſſionate fpirit anſwer all 
our views upon it. | "Y | 
Angry men ſeldom want forrow, 


The end of paſſion is the beginning of repentance. 


There are two things a man ſhould never be an- 
gry at, what he can help, and what he cannot help. 
Anger is the daughter of ſorrow, and the mo- 


lber of revenge. 

Anger is not only an evil itſelf, reciceeding from 
and leading to evil, but often to the very evil, it 
would moſt avoid, contempt. 


Anger is a two-edged paſſion, which, whilſt it 


deals its blows without, wonnds yet more e fatally 


within. 
To contain the ſpirit of anger, is the worthieſt 


diſcipfins we can put ourſelves to. 


He who, in his intercourſe with mankind, i is apt 


to be teſty and warm, if he loves ſolitude, need not 
fear being diſturbed in the enjoyment thereof. 


See Pass fox. 


ARGUMENT. 


See Disewure, &c. 
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__ 


_rality. 
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„„ 


: I is one of the offiprings or effects of luxury. 
It is more bes to 3 than libe- 


Hiftory tells us of illuftrious villains, but there 
never was an illuſtrious miſer in nature. 


Miſers miſtake gold for their good, whereas it is 


only a means of attaining it. 


A covetous rich man may be ſaid to frees be⸗ 
fore the fire; to be a mere dog in in a wheel, that toils 


to roaſt meat for others to eat. 


He is like a centinel placed at a «treaſury, who is is 


to watch that, which he dare not touch. 


Coveting. What we need not, takes from us the 5 
uſe and fruition of what we have; or, in other 


words, 


The deſire of having, takes from us 5 the delights 


and comfort of poſſeſling. 


A covetous man lays up for old age e when young, 


and for death when old. 
A covetous man is often ts wretched even 


by opinion; for he counteth all that as loſt, which 


he coveteth, and doth not get. 


No one can puniſh a covetous man more e than he 


puniſhes himſelf. 
Death only has the key of the miſer's cheſt, | 
He is abhorred by mankind ; for illiberality i is the 
ſource of hatred, as oenetolity | is of love, 


TanTALUS in the fable, was ready to periſh with | 


thirſt, tho' up to the chin in water; change but the 
name, and every rich miſer is a TANTALUS. 
828 Avarice 


| 10 APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS. 


Avarice 1s ſo inſatiable, that it is not in the power 
# of liberality to content it. 
lo Avarice is the vileſt, but not the moſt unhappy 
| of paſſions. ' | 
| It judges as ige ook hs this 1 that 
one is actuated by hope, the other by fear; that is, 
An ambitious man hopes to arrive at all things 
one after another; a covetous man fears to loſe all; 
they neither of them know how to enjoy. 
Miſers ſometimes prefer to the appearing ſuch, 
the puniſhment of being profuſe. 8 
What a man ſpends is gone; what a man leaves 
behind him is enjoyed by others; but what a man 
gives away he carries with him. 
Wiſe men uſe liberally their eſtates, and during 
their lives make their friends partakers of them; but 
the avaricious are ſo fooliſh, that they amaſs riches 
even for their enemies. 
Two black cares attend increaſing wealth: care 
of too much, and thirſt for more. 
Covetouſneſs is the hurt of the ſoul the lat vice 
it parteth with. 
A miſer can only be faid to have riches as a fick 
man has a fever, which holds and tyrannizes over 
the man, not he over it. | 
Greedineſs in riches is but improved poverty. | 
Some things are wanting to poverty, all n 5 
do avarice. 
Many things are wanting to luxury, all to avarice. 
A mifer wants what he has, as well as what he 
has not. 
An avaricious old man is like the fooliſh traveller E 
who encreaſes his proviſi ions for the road, as he + 
ll grows nearer to his } Journey's end. „„ P 
_ mz There 
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There is nothing the covetous man doth not de- 
prive himſelf of, in hopes to enjoy every thing. 
Nothing ſo ſtrongly expoſes human nature as 
cCovetouſneſs, by ſhewin}x us an inftance in one 
at FF perſon, how much ſhe dclres, and how little ſhe 
wants. 
It is the paid d art þf making induftry finful, 
wealth indigent, influence diſhonourable, life ſordid, 
death. terrible, and heirs ungrateful, without ay 
2 of guilt. 

Sovp to chaſtiſe, and as it were to inſult the covet- 
ous man, gives him the thing, but with-holds the 
enjoyment : nay, ee ee to uw 
him Poor. 

It is much eaſter to dit metal out of its native 
mine, than out of a covetous man's coffers, | 
The covetous man cannot be properly faid to | 
poſleſs wealth, as that may be ſaid to poſſeſs him. 
By graſping at too much, we often loſe what we 
were in poſſeſſion of | 

ce A covetous man acts, as if he thought the world 

made for him only. 

«“ A miſer's heir may at a final expence obtain the 5 

er 5 reputation of generoſity. 5 

1 Frugality is a neceſſary virtue ; | niggardlineſs an : 

odious vice. TOY | 

Covetouſneſs as well as prodigalty brings a a man 
to a morſel of bread. 
If covetouſneſs had ever any good | in it, it is in 
hne this only, that it often ſtarves other vices — 
1 It is often not want, but abundance that makes 
avarice. e 
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A few pounds in the year might free a man from 
the ſcandal of avarice. 


See Con rEN T. See RIchEs. 3 


| 


BASHPFULNBSS. 


ASHFULI, people frequently confound 
themſelves, in endeavouring to avoid con- 
fuſion. 
Baſhfulneſs, even to a fault, i: is ever to be Se 
red to a hardy confidence. 
An aukward baſhfulneſs is as ridiculous, as true RF 
modeſty | is commendable. 9 


see Hunirixv. See Mops rv, &c. 


»ᷣ,L,%᷑³ 
BEAUTIFUL face | is a filent advo- 


cate. 
I he beſt part of beauty, is that which a picture © 
cannot expreſs. Fa 

Every outward beauty piackeds 1 from an inward | 
order and harmony, and both the inward and out- 
ward beauties are advanced by a proper method. 

Agreeableneſs is arbitrary, but beauty is ſome- 
| thing more real, and d independent on the Rn: and 
opinion. 

As virtue is an interior beauty, ſo 1s beauty an 
exterior virtue; yet beauty may in a great meaſure 
be either deformed, or loſe a great part of its bril- 
liancy, by affeCtation and ill taſte, a 

iY 
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It often ſignifies as little to be young, without 
being beautiful ; as to be beautiful witnout being 
young. 

A goed figure or perſon in man or woman, gives 
credit at firſt ſight to the choice of either. 6 
Beauty in women is like the flowers in the ſpring, 

but virtue is like the ſtars of heaven. 
Beautiful perſons carry letters of recommenda- 
tion 1n their looks. 
Pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace, and 8 : 
tation is a more terrible enemy to beauty than the 
ſcales of leproſy. _ 
Beauty ſo little conſults its own intereſt, that it 
oo often defeats itſelf, by betraying that i 1 
which renders it lovely and deſirable. . 
Wherefore, as virtue makes a beautiful woman 
appear more beautiful, ſo beauty makes a virtuous | 
woman reagy more virtuous. 


1 BENEFICENCE, BENEFITS, | 
= AND BENEVOLENCE. 


1 \ GOOD office done harſhly, is as a : ll 

FF piece of bread, it is neceſſary for him that 

— is hungry to receive it, tho it almoſt choaks him 

in ſwallowing it. 
Intereſted benefits are ſo common, Hat 1 we need ; 

not be aſtoniſhed that gratitude is fo rare. 1 

F If you promiſe, __ not, for that loſeth al 

i -- thanks. 

' Upbraid not any one with a kindneſs granted, 

for that turns a benefit to an injury, 
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Peſtow not benefits without diſtinction, yet with- 
out difficulty; we may make every kindneſs double 
by timely and freely conferring 1 it. 

The dane Of. every man is the good which he 

doth. 

e There is often more pain in receiving, than in 
wanting. | 

A man 1s but half diſappointed when he has a 
quick and peremptory denial. 


If we do not in ſome fort live to others, we do = 


not live to ourſelves. 

Benefits well placed are a treaſure laid up; and 
we are the richer for that we give to a worthy perſon, 

Whatever good we can do without damage to 
ourſelves, we are bound to do. 
Ihe favours you confer place under your feet; 
thoſe you receive in your heart. 
It is a part of benevolence to deny gracefully. 
He who gives ſpeedily to the needy gives twice. 
The generous heart poſſeſſes no goods but what 
it gives; nor can receive a a pleaſure but by com- 
municating one. 
A benefit is a good office done with | intention and 
judgment. 
It is a voluntary and 88 act that i 5055 
the giver, in the comfort it brings to the receiver. 
Benefits encreaſe or diminiſh friendſhip accord- 
ing to the different circumſtances that accompany 
them. 

That man ſets too high a rate upon his favours, 
who expects cringes ind entreaties for them. 

Grant a courteſy, if you intend it, willingly and 
ſpeedily, tor that doubles it; to keep long in ſuſ⸗ 
e | pence 
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pence is churliſh, for by long expectation the pal 


ſion to the favour dies. 
There are ſome ungrateful perſons who are leſs 
to be blamed for their e than their bene- 


factors. 


No one who is a violent lover of money, of 
pleaſure, or of glory, can well be a lover of man- 


kind. 


The power of doing good to worthy objects, i is 
the only enviable. circumftance 1 in the ken of peo- 
ple of fortune. 

A generous mind when it grants a favour, will 


do it with a grace. 


The conſciouſneſs of approving oneſelf a bene- 


factor to mankind, is the nobleſt recompence. for 
being ſo. 


To give, is an act of power common to the 


great, but to double any gift by the manner of giv- 


ing it, is an art known only to the moſt elegant 
minds, and a pleaſure taſted by none but perſons of 
the molt refined humanity. 


See Be see GR ATITUDE. 


BLUNTNESS 


| M A N without complaiſance, ought to have. a 
deal of merit in the room of it. 1 
"He whoſe honeſt freedom makes it his virtue * 
ſp eak what he thinks, makes it his neceſſity, to ſpeak | 
— is good. 
He who practiſes a roughneſs of behaviour, ſhould 
excuſe this blemiſh in bis character by an irre- 
— conduct. 3 
Roughneſs 
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Roughneſs and giddineſs are faults of character, 


which neither abſolutely exclude, much leſs ſup- 


port virtue, but which ſpoil i when they are united 


With it. 


Nothing is more filly, than the pleaſure ſome peo- 
ple take in what they call 5PEAKING THEIR MINDS. 


A man of this caſt, will ſay a rude thing for the 
mere pleaſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite beha- 
viour full as innocent, might have preſerved his 


friend, or made his fortune. 


5 8 H I N 6. 


See 8 


BUFFO ONERY AND D ROLLERY, | 


See RAILLERY. 


BUSINESS, EMPLOYMENT, 


AND PROFESSION. 


R. Bacon uſed to ay, that boldneſs in civil 
buſineſs, is like pronunciation in the ora- 


tory of Dann, the firſt, ſecond, and third 


thin g. 


Alſo that, Tis beiter to tile for buſineſs a man 
ſomewhat abſurd, than over- formal. 


And when he ſaw too much haſte made in any 


matter, was wont to fay, © Stay awhile, that we 
may make an end the ſooner,” e 
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Let whatever we are bound to do be rather done 


with a good than a bad grace; as the latter not only 
begets ill will, but cauſes ſuſpicion. 


Tis eaſier to appear worthy of the employments 
we have not, than worthy of thoſe we have. 
We may appear great in an employment below 


but we often appear little in an em- 
ploy ment too great for us. 


A buly mind ſhould be always employed, to 
keep it out of miſchief. 
The inſolence and extortion of lice i are gene- 
rally in proportion to the ignorance, idleneſs, and 


meanneſs of the poſſeſſors thereof. 


A prudent and uniform man will be able to create 
friendſhips, even by: a graceful non- compliance with 


an undue requeſt. 


Buſineſs may be troubleſome, but idleneſs is per- f 
nicious. 


Ae din thinks his Puflheld below bim, will always 


be above his buſineſs. 


Speedy execution is the mother of good Gin 
Thoſe who have much bulines, will require much 


pardon. 


Time, conyerſation and buſineſs diſcover what 
the Man is. e 
To believe a buſineſs ple is to make it ſo. 
With an honeſt and a good man, buſineſs | is ſoon 


done. 


Goodneſs makes Labour ſweet, whilſt Evil turns 


| the Pleaſure into bitterneſs. 


We are often miſtaken for men of pleaſure 3 


we are not men of buſineſs; and for men of buſi- 


A great 


neſs becauſe we are not men of pleaſure. 
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genius finds leiſure for both, an inferior genius for 
neither. | 

If men have no purſuits, they are a burthen to 
themſelves; if they have, diſappointment is a greater. 
Order and diſtribution are the life of diſpatch. 


More affairs fail by being in the hands of men of . 


too great capacities for their buſineſs, than of thoſe 
who want abilities: for a man of vit is not incapable 
of buſineſs, but above it. 


In ſome profeſſions, the fewer paſſions, appetites 


and ideas a man has, the fitter he is for his buſineſs; 


ſo that the lower the underſtanding, the greater the 


capacity for 1t. 


The ſubjection of an honeſt ſenſible man to a 


weak and inſolent principal in office, is of all flavery 
the moſt inſupportable. 
To be eminent even in a low profeſſion, is to be 


great in a little, and ſomething in nothing. Medi- 


ocrity is below a great Soul— AUT CASAR, AUT 
NUuLLUS. 

Never do that by another, that you can convent- 
ently do yourſelf; defer not till to-morrow, what 


ought to be done ate ; and deſpiſe not ſmall 


things. 


No profeſſion 1 is bad in itſelf, for the neceſſities of 
man require various employments, and he that ex- 


cels | in his own province, is worthy of praiſe, | 

When you are preſſed to do any thing over-haſtily, 

be cautious. Fraud and deceit are always in haſte 
and diffidence is the right eye of prudence, 


He that is induſtrious and honeſt in his calling, 


will ſerve God, his neighbour and himſelf _ 
Wiſh not buſineſs done, but do it; ; yet have ſome 
Jerlouly a and fear of yourſelf, 


Opportunity 
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Opportunity is ſwift of flight, ſlow of return. 
Ever drive your buſineſs, let not it drive you. 
The buſineſs of the public can only be well exe- 
cuted, when men are ſought out for offices, and not 
offices provided for men; and when ſome attention 

is paid to the duty as well as to emoluments. 

Hie who hath great application to trifles, hath ſel- 

dom a capacity for matters of importance. 
ppend not that time in een which ſhould 

be employed in doing. 

He who has an over - weening opinion of his own 
abilities, will ſeldom be iroe from error, miſtake, and 5 
perplexity. 

Self- opinion is the nigh road to error, miſtake, 5 
ry and perplexity; as W N and diffdence are to 
= Ccorrecnels and eaſe. 
be Neat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compo- 
di- fition for bufineſs. 

'T | He who thinks his place below him, will ſhortly 
de below his place. 

One moment of regularity ſaves hours of confuſi 
Do one thing at once. 


See INDUSTRY. 
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x- | CALUMNY, CEN SURE, DEFAMATION, 
AND DETRACTION. | 
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e; W--- \LANDERERS are like flies, they leap over a 
IOO man's found parts to light upon his ſores. 
ig, I The worthieſt people are generally moſt injured _ 
3 bs ſlanderers; as it is the beſt fruit, the walls and 
ne | inſeQts prey upon. 

= A villain's cenſure | is extorted praiſe. 


| Cenſure 
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Cane! is a tax which all men of merit pay to 


the public. 


He who credits an ill report, is almoſt as criminal 
as the firſt inventor of it. 


There is no ſufficient court of judicature Agi 


the venom of ſlander ; for though you puniſh the 


author, yet you cannot wipe off the calumny. 
We are all angry at backbiting, yet there are 

few, who are not more or leſs ſubject to it. 
Slight not a reproach, though it be utterly falſe, 


for a good name is no leſs wounded for the time 


with that, than with a juſt accuſation, 

Next to not feeling flander, the moſt deßrable 
e of mind is not to appear to feel it. 

A brave and honeſt mind abhors calumny. 

He that deſpiſeth ſlander, deſerveth it. 

To attack a vice, a folly, or an error, is correQti= 
on; to attack the perſon is defamation. 


An invective whilſt it chaſtiſes the perſon, ſerveth : 
only to provoke the vice, and he that writes it, does 
a filly thing, as he loſes his end; Aber de the 


wiſelt of men hath aid « He that uttereth ſlander | is 
44 a fool.” 


Even truth E its force in an invective, as it 


does in a panegyrick; in the one, it is thrown into 
the lump with malice, in the other with flattery, 


He who writes againſt the man, and not his 
crimes, his follies, or his errors, ſeldom proves more 


than his own envy, and the other's ſuperiority, 


Calumnies are like ſparks of fire, which if neglect- 
ed, will expire of themſelves; if blown up, may grow 


into flames. 


A good 
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A good word is an eaſy obligation; but not to 

ſpeak ill, requires our lilence, which colts us no- 

thing. 

I There is an odious ſpirit in many perſons, who are 
ſt better pleaſed to detect a fault, than commend a 


to 


w virtue. | 
Malice ſeldom wants a mark to ſhoot at. | 
re hee not cenſorious, for thou knoweſt not whom | 


| 4 thou judgeſt; it is a far more excuſable error to | 
ez ſpeak well of an evil man, than ill of a good man. 3 
je Never employ yourſelf to diſcern the faults of I 
others, but be careful to mend and prevent your 5 
own. 

Criticiſe onl y upon your own actions, and you will 
' ſee reaſon enough to pardon the weakneſs of others. 
5 We ſpeak ill of others, more from than 
„ roalice. - 
5 Characters very good, or r extremely bad, are el 
h dom juſtly given. 
S || We ſhouldbe particularly careful to keep clear of 
e | the faults we cenſure. 
is Many eſcape cenſure, who do not merit anplanis: 
| Moſt men are apt to judge of others, by what 
it | they know of themſelves 
o FF I reflections are juſtly thrown upon us, WE ought, 
I éinſtead of reſenting, to profit by them. 
s | Dtetraction is a weed that grows N on dung- 
„ 

i Detractors are foes to themſelves, as well as the 

- WH world. | 
ME Defamation is the certain ſign of an ill heart; ; it 
ariſes generally from a neglect of what is laudable 
i | in ourſelves, and an impatience of ſeeing it in others. 


5 35 e He 
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He that gives a liſtening ear to reproach, is one 


of thoſe that deſerve it. 


It is better to find out one fault in ourſelves than - © 


ten in WF other perſon. 


See RAILLERY, &c. 


CHARTTY. 


Is better to run the riſk of miſplacing 
bounty, than ſuffer real objects to want 
wha would preſerve them. 

That part of Charity which conſiſts in Alms giv- 
ing, is only proper, when it is applied to the relief 
of the indigent, rather than to the maintenance of 
the idle. 

Charity ſhould begin at bee, and end abroad; 
or, charity begins at home, but ſhould not end there. 


He that gives to be (cen, would never r relieve a 


man in the Jack: 


He that defers his charity until he is dead, 1s rather 


liberal of another man's property, than of his own. 


 CHASTITY AND CONTINENCE. 
ONTINENCE conſiſts not in an inſenſibility, 


or freedom from paſſions, but 1 in the well or- 


dering, them. 


CHEERFULNESS AND MIRTH. 


HEERFULNESS is ever to be preferred to 
Mirth ; the latter is but an act, the former is 


an habit of the mind, 
Cheerfulneſs 


— 
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Cheerfulneſs is che health of. the ſoul, and inno- 
cence is its foundation ; it makes us happy 1 in our- 
ſelves, agreeable to others, and plealing to Gop. 

"Mirth: is like a flaſh of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment: Cheerfulneſs keeps up a kind of day. light in 
the mind, and fills it with a ſteady and — ſe- 


renity. 


A cheerful mind is not only diſpoſed to be affable 


and obliging, but excites the ſame good humour in 


thoſe who come within its influence. 

A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he knows not t why, 
with the cheerfulneſs of his companion. 
Cheerfulneſs is like a ſudden ſun-ſhine, that 
awakens a ſecret delight i in the mind without her 
attending to it. 

A cheerful temper Hoined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, SRO 0g delightful, and 


wit good-natured. 


Cheerfulneſs will lighten ſickneſs, poverty and of- 
fiction; convert ignorance into an amiable limplici- 
ty, and render deformity itſelf agreeable. 

An inward cheerfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and 
thankſgiving to Providence under all its diſpenſa- | 
dions. 


CHILDRE N, 


COMMENDATION AND PRAISE, 


E 3 to be more offended at extravagant 
praiſe, than at injuries. 


Praiſes are ſatire when they are not ſincere. _ 
Vol. II. 3 1 i8y -- 
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Stay for praiſe till others give it. 

An extravagant or ſuperlative praiſe'of any one 
abſent, is a tacit cenſure on the company; and of 
any one preſent, is a ſatire on him. | 

He is happy in his worth, who is praiſed by the 
good, and imitated by the bad. 

None can be pleaſed without praiſe, and few can 
be praiſed without falſehood ; few can be aſſiduous 
without ſervility, and none can be ſervile without 

corruption. 
A little wit and a great deal of ill nature will fur- 
niſh a man with ſatire; but the greateſt inſtance of 
wit is to commend well. 
There are few that love to praiſe others, and it is 
AKeldom done without ſelf-intereſt. 
Praiſe by different ways, generally ſatisfies both 
the giver and receiver: one accepts it, as the reward 
of his merit ; the other gives it, to thew his equity 
and diſcernment. | 

Praiſe too often carries venom with it, and by a 
fide-blow expoſes ſome defects in the perſon com- 


mended, that We durſt not diſcover after another 
manner. 


We commonly praiſe only to be praiſed ; and we 


are ſeldom more deſirous of receiving praiſe, than 5 


when we give it. 


Few people are wiſe enough to prefer the reproof 


that does them good, to the praiſe that betrays them. 
| There are ſome reproaches which are praiſes, and 
| ſome praiſes which are detractions. 


To refuſe praiſe, 18 too often a deſire of being 1 


praiſed over again. 
The deſire of deſerving the praiſes given us, 


ſtrengthens our virtue: and thoſe which are given to 


our wit, valour, or beauty, encreaſe them. 
8 5 5 We 
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We ſeldom praiſe y heartily, but thoſe 
who admire us. 

To commend great actions with warmth, is in 


them. 


confounded in the application. 


deſerve: it. 


proach. 


Praiſe will beget an emulation in a generous mind, 
t is to deſerve, or to continue to deſerve it. 


oth = from the worthy. 


ard The praiſes given to thoſe we really le: are -often 


ty more grateful to us, than thoſe conferred on ourſelves. 
Praiſe makes good men better, and bad men worſe. 


ya They that value not praiſe, will never do any | 


m- thing worthy: of praiſe. 


her Praiſe is the reflection of virtue: 1 as the ſhade 


2 followeth the body, ſo praiſe followeth virtue. 
we © Commendations make labour: li ght, the wit ſtudi- 
han |? ous, and hope rich. 


roof 7 i. 


and þ COMPANY AND CONVERSATION. 


eing 1 T is a fare method of obliging i in converſation, 


| to ſhew a pleaſure in giving attention. 
us, "The wit of converſation conſiſts more in finding 
n to it in others, than ſhewing a great deal yourſelf. 
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ſome ſort to give ourſelves a ſhare in the merit A. 


Praiſe being the reward for good Gets, and dif. - 
praiſe the puniſhment for bad, they ought not to be 


They are generally moſt tond of praiſe, who leaſt 


Praiſe, when applied to the undeſerving, is a re- 


He hardly deſerves praiſe, who 1 is not fond of it 


* 


The praiſe of our r anceſtors i is a alight to their poſte- | 
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Diligent attention, and proper repartees, are the 


two perfections that accompliſh a man for company. 


It is ungenerous to give a man occaſion to bluſh * 
at his! ignorance in any one thing, who perhaps may 


excel us in many. 
Men are pleaſed with a jefter, but never eſteem 
him. 


world. 


He that maketh others afraid of his wit, , need be Y 


afraid of their memory. 


A following wit will be welcome in moſt compa- © 


nies; a leading one is too much for envy to bear. 


Outdoing is ſo near reproaching, that it is ſeldom 
pleaſing 1 in company; as any thing that ſhineth, doth 2 
in ſome meaſure. tarniſh every thing that ſtandeth - 


near it. 


proved and applauded. 


Buffoonery and ſcurrility are the corruption of | 


a wit, as knavery is of wiſdom. 
Decency is the midway between affectation and 
negligence; and moroſeneſs and punctuality are to 
be avoided, as the two poles of Pride. 
Bad company, like dogs, dirty thoſe moſt whom 
the) love Bet. 
Evil company maketh the good bad, and the bad 
_ worſe. 
He that lieth with dogs, riſeth with fleas. 
The deſire of pleaſing in company is not laudable, 
but ſo far as we endeavour at the ſame time to make 
ourſelves eſteemed. 


Never 


* 


A merry fellow i is often the ſaddeſt fellow | in the 


Moſt men would -ather pleaſe than admire you; x1 3 
and ſeek leſs to be inſtructed and diverted, than ap- 
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APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS. 3) 
Never let your virtue be troubleſome to the com- 


Keep good company, and you ſhall be one of the 
number. 

Be reſpectful before the learned, and flent before 
the ignorant. 

If you have not ſenſe enough to ſpeak well, have 
wit ov to hold your tongue; it is a grievous 
n to repent too late of what we ſay. 

Let your diſcourſe be ſuch as your judgment may 
maintain, and your company deſerve. 

Attempt not to ſhew ro 


ſure way of loſing the credit you have. 


He that ſpeaks more than his ſhare i in company, 


deſerves not to be heard, becauſe he requires a civi- 
lity, he will not grant. 


Let your carriage be friendly, but not fooliſhly 
free; an unwary openneſs cauſeth contempt, but a 


little reſervedneſs reſpect ; and handſome courteſy 
kindneſs. 


Let the ſociety we frequent be like a company of 
bees gathered together to make honey; and not of 


waſps which do nothing but hum, devour and ſting. 
The good will and favour of the company, 1s as 


often gotten by giving ear courteoully, « as by ſpeak- 


ing pleaſantly. 

We muſt pardon many ſmall faults and failings 
in our companions if we would live well with them; 
ray, if we would live at peace with ourſelves. 

Drolls and buffoons whilſt they think they make 


ſport for others, commonly become laughing-ſtocks 


themſelves to all, but thoſe who pity them. 


elf more than you are, 
nor raiſe an expectation you cannot anſwer ; it is the 


That 
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That which ſtirs up our laughter moſt commonly 
excites our contempt; to pleaſe and to make merry 
are two very different talents; 

The unfortunate are fit ſubjects of compaſſion, 
not of raillery. 

He that affects always ſhewing his wit, ſeldom fails 
letting the world know he hath little or none. 

Contradiction, in the general, is condemning the 
judgment of another; and it fours the ſweeteſt con- 
verſation. 

Beware of great encomiums upon any; it is a 
kind of detraction from thoſe with whom you con- 

verſe, beſides, it betrays an arrogance; for he that 
commends another, would have him eſteemed upon 
his judgment. 
Never let the irregularities 6 your own Vs be the 
ſublect of your diſcourſe; for men deteſt in others, 
| thoſe vices, which they cheriſh in themſelves. = 

Modeſty in diſcourſe gives a luſtre to truth, and 
an excu ſe to error. 2 

A man may caſily utter what by ſilence he hath w 

_ concealed ; but it is impoſſible for him to recal what 1 
he hath once ſpoken. : 

Contradiction prefaced, i is often but a cautionary 5 
: apology for giving another the lie. | 
Good breeding is acquired from the converſation 
of ladies, good humour from men; the one teaches 
us gallantry, the other wiſdom. 

Be prudent in the choice of your companions ; if 
you covet pleaſure only, aſſociate with your equals ; 
if profit, with your ſuperiors; but it is a certain ſign 
of a little ſoul, to be ambitious of being at the head of 

thoſe with whom you converſe, 
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Never talk that of others, which you would not be 
willing they ſhould hear of again, unleſs there be 
good reaſon for it. 

Gravity in company is often a trick to gon more 
credit than a man is worth 

Abſence in company, is a ſure adication dither of 
a very weak, or a very affected man. 

To do as one would be done by, is 10 ſureſt me- 
thod of pleaſing in company. 

The deſire of plealing | is at leaf bal the art of 
going 1k 

In converſation, humour is more than wit, nk. 
neſs, more than knowledge; few deſire to learn, or 
think they need it; all deſire to be pleaſed, or if not, 
do be eafy. 
he I)!hbe firſt ingredient | in converſation is truth, the | 
rs, next good ſenſe, the third good Hun, and the 

= fourth wit. 
Loet others take notice of your wit, never do it 
L BD yourſelf. 

1 Nothing fo uſeful as well choſen converſation, nor 
at o pernicious as ill. 5 
Never aſſent merely to pleaſe, for that betrays a 
ſervile mind; nor contradict to vex, for that * 
an ill temper and ill- breeding. 

The wiſe man adapts himſelf to the ſeveral hu- 5 
mours and inclinations of thoſe he converſes with. 

A probable lie will ſooner be believed, than a 
ir prodigious or improbable truth. : 
= Moſt men like people better with agreeable faults 
> than offenſive virtues. 
ff | No one is obliged to think beyond his capacity; 
and we never tranſgreſs the bounds of good ſenſe, 
dut when we aim to go beyond it. 
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To endeavour not to pleaſe, is ill-nature ; alto- 
gether to neglect it, folly; and to overſtrain for it, 


| vanity and deſign. 


Avoid indecent diſcourſe; it is ſupplying want of 
wit with want of modeſty, and want of reputation 
with want of ſhame. 

Our converſation ſhould be ſuch, that youth may 
therein find improvement, women modeſty, the 
aged reſpect, and all men civility. 


He whoſe honeſt freedom makes it his virtue to | 


ſpeak what he thinks, makes 1t his neceſſity to think 
what is good. 


If you think twice before you ſpeak once, you will 
ſpeak twice the better for it. 


Too much aſſeveration gives ground of ſuſpicion. 


Truth and honeſty have no need of loud Proteſta- 
tions. 


A man's behaviour is the index of the man; and 5 
| his diſcourſe is the index of his underſtanding. 


A learned converſation is the garden of Paradiſe. 
By endeavouring to purchaſe the reputation of be- 
ing pleaſant, we may loſe the advantage of being 


thought wile. 


To uſe too many circumſtances before one comes 
to the matter, is weariſome; to uſe none, is blunt. 
As a man ſhould not conſtrue that in earneſt, 


which is ſpoken in jeſt; ſo he ſhould not ſpeak that 


in jeſt, which may be conſtrued in earneſt. 
They who have the true taſte of converſation, en- 


Jay themſelves in a communication of each others 


excellencies, and not in a Og over their mutu- 
al imperfections. 


Some people take more care in company to hide 
their wiſdom than their folly. 
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Complaiſance | 


ly what is ſaid. 
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| Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 

The ſtrong deſire which ſome people have to 
pleaſe in company, generally prevents their doing 
. 

There is a time when nothing, a time when ſome- 


thing, but no time when all things are to be ſpoken. 


Dean Sw1rrT ſays, he defies any man to aſſign an 
incident, wherein reaſon will not direct us what to 
ſay or do in company, if we are not miſled by Pride 
or il nature. 


Confidence furniſhes more to conver erſation than 


wit. 

A man is never ſo hard put to it to ſpeak well, as 
when he is aſhamed to be ſilent. 

Confidence too often goeth farther i in company 
than good ſenſe. 2 

Education begins a gentleman, converſation com- 
pleats him. 

The reaſon why we have ſo little pleaſure in con- 


verſation, is, becauſe men generally think more on 


what they have to ſay, than how to anſwer pertinent- 
We oftner forgive thoſe who i in i eonverfation are 
tireſome to us, than thoſe we are tireſome to. 
There are but few men whoſe converſation is 
agreeable: not ſo much for want of ſenſe, or learn- 


ng, as of good-breeding and diſcretion. 


Endeavour rather to be agreeable, than to ſhine 
in company; the former is in every one's power, the 
latter but in that of tew. 
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| COMPLACENCY, COMPLAISANCE, 


See AFFABILITY, See Coup any and Convrrs a- 


| Iittle purpoſe to ſeek it any where elle. 


Hirſt or laſt it was revenged on him. 
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all human imperfections. 
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_ CIVILITY AND CONDESCENSION. 


TION, GOOD-BREEDING and GooD-M ANNERS. 


CONDUCT IN LIFE. 

SEE DISCRETION. 
CONFIDEN C E. 
See hereafter SzLF-APPLAUSE, &c. 

CONS CIHENCHK 


\ONSCIENGE admoniſhes us as a friend | 
before it puniſhes us as a judge. 
| Moſt men are afraid of a bad name, but few fear 


their conſciences. 
Ik a man cannot find eaſe within himſelf, it is to 


No man ever offended his own conſcience, but 


A good conſcience is to the ſou} what health 1 Is to 2 


the body. 
The debauch of the conſcience, is the ſource of 
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CONTEMPT. 


See PRIDE, | 
CONTENT. 
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CONTENT. 
E that looks for content, muſt look for inno- 


never obtain the other. 

We ſhould deſire but very few things paſſionate- 
ly, if we did but pertealy know the nature of the 
things we deſire. 

Content alone is true hana. 


He that has the moſt deſires, will certainly meet 


with the moſt diſappointments. 


It is but very little that we really want, and it will 
not be long that we ſhall need any thing? 
The true pleaſures of this world conſiſt in having 
nan not ſuperfluities. 


Could we attain to deſire but little, we ſhould not 


need much. 
Let us be thankful for what we have, and . we 
ſhall nat be much diſcontented for what we want. 


We cannot be poor if we have enough ; we can- 


not be rich if we deſire more; and we cannot be 
wiſe if we are not content. 


All worldly profit or pleaſure is correſpondent 


to a like meaſure of anxiety and weariſomeneſs. 


rr „„ 
The deſires of the wiſe man are eaſily ſatisfied; 


for he draws upon e for the deficiencies of 


Fortune. 

He that is not content in poverty, would not be 
ſo in plenty ; for the fault is not in the thing, but in 
the mind, 


It 1s not the augmenting of our fortunes, but the 


-abatihg of our r appetites, that makes us nh. 
The 


cence; for they who fly from the one, will 
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Whatever is out of our reach, is not worth wiſhing 
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The future is uncertain ; and rather let us beg of 
ourſelves not to deſire, than of Fortune to beſtow. 


A wiſe man will deſire no more than what he 


may acquire juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerful- 
ly, and leave contentedly. _ 


They who wiſh for what they have not, reit 


the enjoy ment of what they have. Happineſs only 
begins when wiſhes end, and he that hankers after 


more, enjoys nothing. 
Contentment 1s the true philoſopher” 8 ſtone, that 


turns all it touches into gold; in it, we have all the 


treaſure the world contains. 
The luxury of water to a true thirſt, is far more 

ſweet, than delicious wine to a debauched taſte. 
What does that man want, that has enough ? or 


what i is he the better for abundance, that can never | 


be ſatisfied? 

It is a hard thing to undergo misfortunes ; but to 
be content with a competent meaſure of fortune, 
and to avoid greatneſs, is a very eaſy matter. 
Although we wiſh to change fortune with many, 


yet there are few would be the men they wiſh to 


change with, in every circumſtance. 


He is a wiſe man who never grieves for what be 


hath not; but rejoices in what he hath. 

None here find themſelves happy but | in the place 
of others. 
be leſs we have the more it is in the power of 
Fortune to encreaſe our happineſs. 
To curb our deſires is to conquer a kingdom. 


Content is natural wealth, and luxury 1 is artificial 


poverty. 


Nature makes us poor, only when we want neceſ⸗ 
ſaries; but Cuſtom gives the name of poverty to the 
want of e 


He 
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He that fortifies himſelf with contentment, hath i 
| an impregnable fortreſs. fi 
= He who remembers what man is, will not be diſ- 3 
. = Ccontented at any thing which happens, | 
We never paſſionately long for the thing, which J 
woe only deſire from the dictates of reaſon. | 
Pefore we deſire a thing paſſionately, it ought to 
be conſidered, what 1 is the Es of the Perſon 
hat poſſeſſes it. 
— Weak men are more apt to conſider what they : 
have loſt, than what they poſſeſs; and to fix their 
eyes upon thoſe who are richer than themſelves, ra- 
ther than on thoſe who are under greater difficul- 
ties. 5 
Let a man's eſtate be what it will he is but Poor 
who does not live within it. 1 
The grant of our wiſhes would often be the great- | 
d ft puniſhment that could be inflicted on us. 
| It is not unuſual for a perſon to ſeek as his greateſt 
El good, what found, would be his greateſt misfor- ; 
„ tune. j 
| a Poverty wanteth ſome things, covetouſneſs want- N 
e.tph all. = 
| 3 Diſcontent generally ariſes from our deſires, more -.= 
2 than our wants. | 
There are few things we ſhould covet with much ”— 
7 cagernels, if we knew their real value. — 
He is wiſe, who can ſay, I have not much, but no | 
man has more, for I have all I want. | 
He is rich, not that poſleſſeth much, but he that 
covets no more; and he is poor, not that enjoys lit- 
He, but that wants too much. 


FFC 


The 
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The contented mind wints nothing which it hath 
not; the covetous mind wants not only what it — 
not, but likewiſe what it hath. 


M en generally ſtate their wants by their fancy, 


and not by their reaſon. 


Not having things, is a more proper expreſſion for 
a man of ſenſe than his wanting them. 


Where ſenſe is wanting, every thing is wanting. 


Men are commanded not to covet, becauſe, when 


they do, they are too apt to take. 


See Av ARICE. See Harrinnss. See RICHES. 


O ON TIN ENO E. 


See Crasr ITY. 


CONVERSATION. 


See Cour ANY. 


COVETOUSNESS. 


See Av ARICE. See CONTENT. 


COUNSE L. 


See ADMONITION and ADVICE. 
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APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS, 47 


COURAGE, CONSTANCY, AND 
FO RTITUDE. 


\RUE courage is doing that by one's ſolf, 
which it would do before witneſſes. 


Vanity, ſhame, and above all, conſtitution, make 
up very often the — of men, and the virtue of 
women. 3 

A truly brave man will be ſtudious to avoid dan- 


-ger, but unappalled when in it. 


The ſureſt way of avoiding danger i is not to ap- 


pear intimidated, One man's fear gives another 


man courage. 5 
Courage, when diveſted of raſhnels and founded 


on integrity of life and manners, is a glorious qua- 
lity; but otherwiſe, 1t is rather — and bru- 
tality. 


' None are raſh that are not ſeen by any body. 
The true courage of the hero is to forget the rank | 
he has obtained by his courage. 
True valour braves danger without ning = 
reſources. 
Two ſorts of men do not reflect, the terrified, and 
the raſh man. EY 
In things that muſt be, let us be reſolute. 
Fear is a falſe countellor, that betrays the ſuccour 
which reaſon offers. 
No courage has real worth, but that tranquil nm 


neſs which ſeeks dangers by duty, and braves them 
without raſhneſs. 


There-is a domeſtic a6 private courage of no 


leſs value than that which is ſhewn in the field. 


Conſtancy of mind gives a man reputation, and 
makes him happy in deſpite of misfortunes. 
Courage, 
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Courage, Crerxo ſays, cannot exiſt without 
virtue. 


To a man of virtue and reſolution, all things are 
alike; he values not the changes of fortune, any more 
than he does the changes of the moon. 

Though men are famed for active valour, yet wo- 
men equally excel in the paſſive. 

True fortitude riſes under ſufferings, and is ; finely 


emblemed by the palm-tree growing under two 


weights. CRESCIT SUB PONDERE VIRTUS. 
Cowards run the greateſt Us of any men in 
the battle. 
The conſtancy of the with. 1 is no more than the art 
of confining their troubles within their own breaſts. 
Greater virtues are required to become a good for- 
tune, than to bear an ill one. 
It is a mean want of fortitude 1 ina good man, not 
to be able to do a virtuous action with as much con- 
fidence, as an impudent man doth an ill one. 
As modeſty 1 is the true indication of courage, ſo 
impudence 1 is the affectation of it. 


What the bombaſt ſtyle is to the juſt and the ſub- 
lime, falſe courage is to true, 


He that fears not to do evil, 1s always afraid to 
ſuffer evil. 2 


He is the truly brave man, that dares nothing 


but what he may, and tears nothing but What he 
ought. 


See PERSEVERANCE. See VaLoun. See Vin rug. 
COURTESY. 


See AFFABILETY.. 
COURTS 
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COURTS AND COURTIERS. 


throat to ſwallow indignities, and a Rrovg 
ſtomach to digeſt them.. | 


He that carries merit to court, will foon be croud- 


ed out of the ring. 


Whilſt courtiers ſpeak for one another, all of wen 


obtain what none of them deſerve. 


It is not enough for a man to have merit and vir- 
tue, but he muſt know how to bring himſelf into 


play. 


'Tis but ſhaping the bribe to the taſte, and every 


dne has his price. 
He who would recommend himſelf at court, muſt 
aſſociate with the fortunate, and avoid the unfortu- 


nate. 


The reproaches of courtiers are often equivalent : 


to their praiſe, and their praiſes are wording elſe but 
ſnares. 


Courtiers think not of offending thoſe who do not 


croſs them in their deſigns, and often take pride in 


obliging them. 
There is no where ſo much occaſion for good bu 


mour as in courts, and yet there we find leaſt of it. 


Court converſation, without love or buſineſs, i is of 
all other the moſt taſteleſs. 


All the ſkill of a court is to follow the prince's 
preſent humour, talk the preſent language, ſerve the 
preſent turn, and make uſe of the preſent intereſt of Ln 


our friends. 


The court may be ſaid to be a company of well- 
bred faſhionable beggars. 


Vol, H. E If 


E that would riſe at court, muſt have a large 
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If a getting fool would keep out of e he 


would grow richer in a court than a man of ſenſe. 


Men at court think ſo much of their own — 
that they forget the cunning of others. 


See Grear Men and GREATNESS. 
See Poriricks, 8 


COWARDICE 
See CouRAGE. 
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A (RITICKS are like flies, they paſs over ſound 
parts, and light upon ſores, = 


Criticiſe upon your own actions, and then you . 
will ſee reaſon to pardon the weakneſs of others. | 


When a true genius appears in the world, you 


may know him by this infallible ſign ; that the dunces 
are all in confederacy againſt him. | 
Criticks are like bruſhers of noblemen's clothes. 


They are carried to the nobleſt writers by in- 


ſtinct, as a rat to the belt —.— or a waſp to the 


faireſt fruit, 
In the peruſal of a book, they are like a dog at a 


feaſt, whoſe thoughts and ſtomach are ſet upon what 
gueſts fling away; and conſequently ſnarls moſt, 


when there are the feweſt bones. 


That criticks are uſeful, is moſt certain ſo are ex 


ecutioners and Corners 
To ſuffer abuſe is a tax which merit alaalls pays 


for i its fu periority. 


CUNNING. 
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7 \UNNING isa | lefi-bended widlew. 
1 There is not a greater peſt in human ſociety, 
than a perverſe craft under the maſk of ſimplicity. 
The certain way to be cheated, is to fancy one 
ſelf morecunning than others. 
One man may be more cunning than another, but 
not more cunning than every body elſe. 
[ Cunning is the top of a fool's character; yet wiſ- 
dom is but the inferior part of an honeſt man. 
It betrays as reproachful a ſtate of human nature 
as it is capable „ 
He is the cunning man, that neglefts other peo- 
ple, and looks narrowly after himſelf. 
Cunning, when 1t 1s once detected, lojes its force, 
and makes a man incapable of bringing about even 
thoſe events which he might have done, had he paſs- 9 
ed only for a plain man. : 
Cunning is the mimick of diſcretion, and may paſs 
upon weak men in the ſame manner as vivacity is 
often miſtaken for wit, and gravity for Wen, ; 


at a C U R I 0s 1 ”T * — 


aoſt, ö URIOSITY. is one of he firongeſt and Þ 
= moſt laſting of our appetites. = þ 

ex. i only praiſe. worthy, when it is a defire to learn 

KM what may be uſeful and beneficial. | 

pays = It is often the parent of knowledge, but much 
&| oftener the daughter of indiſcretion. 
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\U STOM is thi plague of wiſe men, and the = 

idol of fools. But Cuſtom without reaſon, is Þ b 
no better than ancient error. | 
Jo fight with Cuttom, is extreme folly, as it is an 
invincible Tyrant. 
Many things are done ly for Cuftorn, which 1 
vill make a good practice as eaſy to us, as an ill one. 


See Dis pur. 


\ E ATH never happens but once, and yet we 
feel it every moment of our lives ; ; it is worſe | © 
to apprehend than to fuffer. 
One of the Fathers ſaith, That there is but this 
difference between the death of old men, and young 
men; that old men go to Death, and Death comes 
to young men. 
A man may _ many reaſons to be diſquieted 
with life, but can have no reaſon to deſpiſe death. 
In great minds the conteinpt of death ariſes from 
a defire of glory, but in little minds from ignorance 
and inconſiderateneſs. 
As the life of any man cannot be called happy, 
or unhappy, ſo neither can it be pronounced vicious, 
or virtuous, before the concluſion of it. 5 
|. Death is the only thing we can be ſure of in life; 
and yet we behave ourſelves Juſt as if all the reſt were 
certain, and Death alone accidental. IE 
1 — ew 


YE 


Few people are acquainted with death, they gene- 


ll ſubmit to it, not out of reſolution, but inſenſi- 


bility and cuſtom ; and the greateſt part of men die, 


only becauſe they cannot avoid dying. 


Rather deſpiſe death, than hate life. 
There will quickly be an end of you, therefore in 
time think what will become of you hereafter. 


The fading vanities of this world will have but lit- 
tle eſteem with him, who has Roy much in his 
5 thoughts. | 
A man will never better elende himſelf, hin 


by frequently thinking that one day he muſt die. 


The only way to meet death with true fortitude, 1 
is to prepare our lives for it. Actions, not Wes ds, 


can comfort us then, 


The GyMnosorH1srTs have a fine ſentiment; that | 
we are in this life but in a ſtate of canception, and : 
that death is our delivery. . 
Death, which in vigour would have been our fear, 
| in decay, becomes our hope. 
We feel death but once; he who fears death, dies 9 
every time he thinks of it. 
A thinking man can never live well unleſs con- 
tent to die. 
It is difficult to love 1, and yet be villing to 


part with it. 


The Sun and Death are two things that cannot ü 
5 be ſteadily looked on. 
The perſon who is worthieſt to live is fnef W_- 
die. : 
+: BE you expect Death 5 a an prepare to enter - 
tain him; if you expect Death as an enemy, prepare 


to overcome him: Death has no advantage but 


When he ——— a ſtranger. 
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To 
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To be afraid of Death, is to be long a ding. 
is a life of dying. 
It is no unhappineſs to Roe long, nor undappineſ 


to die ſoon; happy i is te — hath lived long e =] : 
to die well. 7 


See LIFE. 


DECEIT AND DISSIMULATION. 


I. any deceit be allow able, it is on ſuch an occaſi- 


on, as would make ſincerity cruelty. 
Difſſimulation is an offspring of ambition. 
A diſtruſtful maa cannot well ee of the de- 


ceit of others. 


A fair appearance and decent Amen! may in- 
deed preſerve our credit here, but without truth, they 


| cannot ſerve our ſouls hereafter. 


Difſimulation is like moſt other qualities, it t hath 


two ſides; it is neceſſary, and yet it is dangerous 


too. To have none at all, layeth a man open to 


contempt; to have too mui; expoſeth him to ſuſ- 


picion, Which is oy the leſs diſhonourable | Inconve- 


nience. 


If a man doth not take very great provautions, he 


is never ſo much expobed, as when he exdetvoureth 


to hide himſelf, 
Men given to Sifſernbling, a are like den at play; W 


they will cheat for ſhillings, they are fo uſed to it. 


The belt way for a man to ſeem to be any Bunge 5 


is really to be what he would ſeem to be. 


. See Love. 


DEFAMATION. 
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: pends the exerciſe of them. 
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See hereafter CENSURE, Sc e Kc. 


DEFECTS AND HUMAN FRAILTIES. 


F we had no defects of our own, we ſhould not : 
take ſo much pleaſure, as we do, to remark the | 
defects in others. : 
The defects of our nds, | like thoſe of © our r faces, 


grow worſe as we grow old. 


WMeakneſs of mind, is the I defect that cannot ; 
be amended. © 

— 1 defects of the "RY are like wounds ; in the 
body; let what care ſoever be taken to heal them, 
the ſcars always appear, and they are always! in dan- 
ger of breaking out again. 


There are dome perſons whoſe defets become 


them, and others diſpleaſe with their good qualities. 

There are few defects that are not more pardon- 
able, than the means that are uſed to conceal them. 
Me often value ourſelves on the defects, which are 
moſt oppolite to our own; when we are BTID, 


we boaſt of being ſteady. 


There are few perſons but diſcover, upon their- 
firſt declining in years, where the failings of err 
body and mind are likely to lie. 8 
Of all our failings, lazineſs is that which we are 
moſt eaſily induced to confeſs; we perſuade our- 


ſelves that it partakes of all the peaceable virtues; 
and that without deſtroying the others, it only ſuſ- 


We 
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We endeavour to make ourſelves valued on the 
clings which we have no mind to amend. 

We: confeſs our faults, to repair by our ſincerity 
the damage they have done us in the minds of 
others. 

It belongs only to great men, to have great faults. 

We eaſily forget our faults when they are known 


only to ourſelves. 


We never confeſs our ſmall faults, but to make 


it be believed we have no great ones. 
The ſame pride which makes us condemn. the 
faults which we fancy ourſelves to be free from, in- 
clines us to . the good qualities which we have 


not. 


There are ſome perſons ſo light and trifling, that 
they are as far from having real faults, as real _ 
qualities. | 


The man, who gives the world cunt to have an 


ill opinion of him, ought to take the conſequence of 
his own faults. 


What a hero muſt he be, who can x conquer a a con- 


ſtitutional fault? 


It ought to be our care, that whatever errors we 
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fall into, they ſhould be thoſe of our eee and | |; 


not of our will. 


Great failings and great virtues are often found Th E 


the ſame perſon. 
The ſtronger ſenſe a man has of his own failings, 
the more indulgent he will be to the defects of others. 


The care men take to diſguiſe their failings, is a 


ſtrong proof they are not inſenſible of them. 
There are but few faults that are not pardonable 5 


when we confeſs them. 


The 


= 
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The ſituation of men cauſes their defects or virtues 

Ic be the more or leſs viſible. A man of rank or 
7 4 fortune, that publicly exhibits his defects and frail- 
f © ties, lights a thouſand torches to diſplay his own 
= See QuaLaPIc ATIONS, &c. 
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See þ Actions. 
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„ See CENSURE, &c. 
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See Reliclex. 


5 þ D1 IFFIDENCE AND DISTRUST, | 
- | ISTRUST parſe and you will not be 


I deceived. K 
e That which hinders us commonly from letting 
dur friends {ce the bottom of our hearts, is not ſo 
much 
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much the diffidence we have of them, as the diffi- | 


dence we have of ourſelves. 


Whatever diffidence we have of the ſincerity of 2 | 


thoſe with whom we converſe, we always believe 
they ſpeak more truth to us than to any body elſe. 
In love, deceit ”w almoſt always farther than 


diſtruſt. F 
Diſtruſt is the right eye of Prudence and the parent 3 
of ſafety, but muſt TY out of fight. | 


. 1 4.40; ENCE 


See Ixpvs TRV. 8 


DISCRETION AND PRUDENCE. 


IN general, every one makes Fortune his Rien or 


his foe, according to his good or bad conduct. 
Hear others, weigh well, and then act. 


Wear as good clothes as your purſe can afford, 
they open all doors, and procure reception. The 
firſt fight makes the firſt impreſſion, and we ſhould 
make that as favourable as we can. 

Have many acqualotance, few friends, but 10 


enemy, 6 
Make other mens ſhipwrecks your ſea- marks 


Conform where you may innocently to the times 
and company; it is the polar ſtar of prudence. 


C 2 
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One enemy made, may do more harm, than ten 


friends may do 800d 


Be courteous to every man, but intimately . 
quzinted only with 8000 men. 


* 


He 
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Isle that begins well, has done half his work: but 
1 true prudence will begin nothing until it bas well 


of conſidered the end. 

ve A firm faith is the beſt divinity ; ; a good life, the 
beſt philoſophy; a clear conſcience, the beſt law; 
an 2 honeſty, the belt policy; and wap ne the beſt : 


2 phyfick. 
nt | T Value not yourſelf by the opinions of others. 
Do unto others, as you would wy ſhould do unto 
ou. 
If you would be happy, correct your imagination 5 
| by reaſon ; reject common opinion, and live accord- 
ing to the dictates of conſcience. . 
Let reaſon go before every enterpriſe, and counſel 
E before every action. 
E. ERNeſt ſatisfied with doing well and leave others to 
2} talk of you, what they pleaſe; for the cenſures of the 
Voorld are not in your power, and therefore ſhould 
give you little uneaſineſs. 
1 Pitch upon that courſe of life which is the moſt 
excellent, and cuſtom will render it the moſt de- 
4 i lightful. | 
Rather avoid thoſe vices you are naturally inclined 
to, than aim at ſuch excellencies and perfections as 
you were never made for. | 
Live in peace with all men, yet have but one 
counſellor of a thouſand. 
I 0o contend with our ſuperiors 1 is folly and mad- 
| neſs; with our equals it is doubtful and dangerous, 
| and with our inferiors 1s baſe. e 
- Never defer that till to-morrow, which vou can do 
' to-day; nor ever do that by proxy, which you can 
do dy yourſelf, nor neglect the leaſt things. This 
is the Philoſopher's ſtone. b 
Be 
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Be always at leiſure to do good; never make bu- 
ſineſs an excule to decline the offices of humanity. 

Forget the faults of others, but always . 
your own. . 

Hear not ill of a friend, nor ſpeak any of an ene- 
my; believe not all you hear, nor report * you be- 
lieve. 
He that ever bears in mind that there is not any 
thing certain in life, will avoid being tranſported with 
proſperity, and being dejected | in the ay of adver- 
ſit 

10 deliberate, that you may refalve ;/ & reſolve, 
that you may perform; and ſo perform, that you 

may perſevere. —Mutabilityis the badge of infirmity. 
Let us behave ſo well to our enemies as to make 
them our friends, and careſs our friends in ſuch a 
manner, as to attach them invariably to our intereſt: 
Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to us, and 
purſues the moſt proper and laudable methods of at- 
taining them. 


Diſcretion the more it is diſcovered, gives a great- 


er authority to the perſon who poſſeſſes it. 


Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon, and a guide 


to us in all the duties of life. 


Charity obliges us not to miſtruſt a man; prudence 
not to truſt him before we know him. 


A wiſe man will oblige friends to preſerve them, 


and enemies to gain them. 
Beware of mixing in brangles: he who throws 


OO. <p 
_ 


| himſelf into the briars, can hardly eſcape without | Þ 


| ſcratches. 


When we are guided by Prudence we are ber- 
rounded by all the other Divinities, | 


No 
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| frited his pretenſions to prudence. 
Do nothing to-day; that you may repent of to- 


morrow. 
Sell not virtue to purchaſe wealth. 


In the morning, think what you have to do, and 
at night aſk yourſelf what you have done. 
Think before you ſpeak, and conſider before you 


2 promiſe, if you would have the character of wiſe and 
> honeſt. 
Take time to deliberate, and PETTY then loſe no | 


time in executing your reſolutions. 
Have not to do with any man in his paſſion ; 55 


men are not like iron, to be wrought on 1 when they 


are hot. 


Purſue not a coward too far, leſt you make him | 


turn valiant to your diſadvantage. 


Speak not in the ears of a foo}, for he will deſpiſe 


the wiſdom of your words. Caſt not your pearls be- 
fore {wine ; nor attempt to hew a block with a razor. 


In your worſt ſtate, hope; in your beſt, fear ; and 
in all, be circumſpect. 

That which is ſplendour, fumptuouſnck, and 
magnificence in people of quality, is in private men 


extravagance, folly and impertinence. 


Set bounds to your zeal, by diſcretion; to error, 
by truth; to Paſſion, by reaſon, and to diviſion by £05 


charity. 


Haſty reſolutions are ſeldom fortunate; wherefore 


firſt conſider conſequences. 
If our reaſon be what it ought, and our actions ac- 
cording to it, we are in vulnerable. 
Be ſlow in chuſing a friend, and ſlower to change 
him; courteous to all, intimate with few; flight no 
5 man 


No vittues can gain that man eſteem, who has fog: | 
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man for his meanneſs, nor eſteem any for his wealth 1 


and greatneſs. 


Never ſuffer your courage to exert itſelf in fierce- 
neſs; your reſolution in obſtinacy ; your wiſdom, in 
cunning nor your patience in | ſullenneſs and de- 
pair. - 
Never reveal your ſecrets to any, except it be as 
much their intereſt to keep them, as it is your's that 


they ſhould be kept. Only truſt . and ano- 


ther ſhall not betray you. 


In all our undertakings, let us firſt examine our 


own ſtrength, the enterpriſe next, and thudly, the - 5 
perſons with whom we have to 40. 


Mark what makes other men eſteemed, and 1 imi- 


tate it; what is diſcſteemed, and avoid it. 


We want as much moderation not to be corrupt- 


ed with our good fortune, as s patience not to be de- 
jected with our bad. 


Learn what is decent, and you may live plea- 


ſantly. 


Many friends may do one little good, one enemy 
much hurt. 
With diſcretion, the vicious preſerve their honour, 


and without it, the virtuous loſe it. 


Courage without wiſdom, is raſhneſs ; wiſdom 


without Juſtice, craft; juſtice without temperance, 


cruelty. 
If at any time you are preſſed to do a thing haſti- 
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ly, be careful; fraud and deceit are always in haſte. YE 


No man is obliged to think beyond his capacity, 
and we never tranſgreſs the bounds of good ſenſe, 
: but when we aim to 80 beyond it. 


Prudence 
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Prudence is a chriſtian, as well as a moral virtue; 


without it, devotion degenerates into ſuperſtition, 
= liberality into profuſeneſs, and zeal into a pious 


frenzy. 
We ſhould manage ourſelves with our fortune, as 


we do with our health, enjoy it, when good, bear it 


patiently when ill, and never aſc — remedies, ä 


but upon deſperate **WͤV»4„ 
It is rare to ſee a man decline in his fortune, who 


has not firſt declined in his wiſdom and prudence. 
If we manage not our conſtitutions, we throw | 
them away before we have done living, and conſpire 


againſt the intereſt of our own eaſe and pleaſure. 


Do not purſue the things of this world immode- 
rately ; be not dejected on account of any unexpect- 
ed diſappointment; crave nothing too eagerly; re- 
Joice not exceſſively at any caſual preferment: ſo 
ſhall you live in peace and tranquillity, and die with 


content. 
Shun the leaſt appearance of evil, that you may 
not be ſuſpected; however, chooſe rather to be ſuſ- 


pected, when you do not deſerve it, than to do evil, 


without being ſuſpected. 
Keep no company with a man who is give en to de- 


traction. 


Be careful in your promiſes, and juſt in your per- ' 
formances: it is better to do, and not Pn | than | 


to promiſe and not perform. 


„ Meddle not with any thing, that will give you 
pain when 'tis paſt, 

| Attempt nothing which you do not perfectly u un- 

derſtand; but learn every thing that is Ae en ne- 


cellary, 


We 
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We ſhould always live, as if we were to die the 
next moment. 4 
A prudent man hath his eyes open arid | tis mou 
ſhut; he as much deſires to inform himſelf, as to in- 3 


ſtruct others. 


Attempt with prudence, purſue with hope, and 1 


ſupport intervening accidents with patience. 


No man is truly wiſe, but he who hath been de- 


ceived; and our own errors will teach us more pru- 
_ dence than the grave precepts or examples of others. 


At a time there was a great conteſt between Folly 1 


and Prudence, which ſhould have the precedence; 


the difference grew ſo high, that they agreed to refer | Tl 
it to Jue1TER ; who hearing what could be ſaid on | 


both ſides, at laſt gave his judgment, that Folly 
ſhould go before, and Prudence follow after. 

Opinion 1s the guide of fools, but reaſon and pru- 
dence are the conductors of wiſe men. 

Jo fleep upon a thing that is to be done, is better 
than to wake upon a thing already done. 

He that declines phyſick until he be weakened 


with the diſeaſe, is bold too long, and wiſe too late. ; 
It is a maxim of prudence, to leave things before | 


they leave us 
A wiſe man is out o the reach of Fortune, 401 all 


attempts upon him are no more than XERXES“s ar- 
rows; they may darken the day, but cannot ſtrike 


the ſun. 


There are ſeaſons for all things, and things for all 


ſeaſons 1 z and they who either invert, or do not ob- 
| ſerve them, are ever attended with trouble. 


Although no encomiums can be too great for pru- 


dence, yet let us not trunk that 1 it can enſure us the 
leaſt event. 


It 
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It is not leſs prudence ſometimes to know how to 
uʒſe good advice, than to be able to adviſe one's ſelf. þ 
th Phe wiſe man finds his advantage in not engaging, =_ 
n- 3 more than in conquering. ; 
The preſumptuous, the conceited, and te thought- 
1d leſs, ſeldom eſcape falling into great errors. 

> The man who finds himſelf more fedred than be- 
le- loved, muſt generally have ſomething in his outward 
u- behaviour to correct. 
s. The troubles of the diſcreet proceed from other 
ly people, of the indiſcreet from themſelves. 
e; A prudent man will leave nothing to Fortune 
fer 2 that he can extort from her by counſel or by forecaſt. 
. 4 Conſideration gets as many e as raſhneſs 
ly boſes. 
Prudence, which conducts. all human affairs, is 
nothing more than a circumſpect and well- inform 
ed ſelf- love; its oppolites are inconſiderateneſs and 
blindneſs. 3 

A man, it is ſaid, ſhould live with his enemy in 
> ſuch a manner, as night leave him room to become 
e. | his friend; and with his friend in ſuch a manner, that 

it he Pecdche his enemy, it ſhould not be in his power 
do hurt him. 
all Do nothing but what is e nor be 
ar- | puffed up with popular applauſe. Entertain honour 
ke | with humility, poverty with patience, bleſings with 
 thankfulne(s, and afMictions with reſignation. W i 
all] Exert yourſelf with all your might in honouring | 
)b- 7 of Gop, and doing his commandments, and 2a blefl⸗- g 
cd eternity ſhall be the certain rev ward of your ſer- 
u- vice, 
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DISPUTE AND DISPUTATION. 


TEVER diſpute with a man in his profeſſion 
to which you do not belong; a victory on 


your ſide cannot be of any advantage to you, and 


may be a real injury to him. It is an inſult of the 
higheſt nature, and makes an reconcileaixe ene- 
ny, 


Beware of long and obſtinate Aſputes; i i ct 


eaſier not to begin them, than to put an end to 
them. 
Generally | in diſputation, what men want of reaſon 
for their opinions, they uſually ſupply with rage. 
He who loves diſputation lives in trouble. 


There are but few caſes, where a victory in diſ- | 
putation will make amends, either for the loling of | 


a friend, or the making of an enemy. 
In controverſy, ſay not all thou canſt ſay, but all 
that i is neceſlary. 
Anſwer arguments with reaſon; F reaſon be not 
heard, or approved, then anſwer with ſilence. 


In debates, let truth be your aim, not victory; 


and endeavour rather to gain, than expoſe your an- 
tagoniſt. 


He that in debate rather takes to pieces the argu- Y E 
ments of his opponent, than offers any of his own, | 


acts prudently ; he fights him in his own country. 
Strive not with contentious words; it 1s better to 


turn your eye from what diſpleaſeth you, and leave 7 


every one to his own opinion and party. 


To diſpute againſt common cuſtom, 1 is to fight | 


againſt the whole world. 
To 


ht 


NI 
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To give no advantage in any argument, nor to 


loſe any that is offered, is a benefit which rie from 


temper. | 
Truth often ſuffers more e from the heat of it its . 
fenders, than from the arguments of its oppoſers; 


and nothing does reaſon more right, than the cool- 


neſs of thoſe that offer it. 
What makes ſo many go 7 in Whole argu- 


ments is, that they would ain thmk beyond tho ex- 


tent of their intellects. 


He only employs his aſſion i in i diſputation, who : 


can make no uſe of his reaſonn. 


Diſputes may ſometimes do wel between lover 


but ſeldom between friends, 


In diſputations, the parties are generälly more in- 


tent on conſidering, what they ſhall themſelves utter, 


than the force of their adverſary's argument; this in 


the general, is the cauſe of their confuſion and conti- 
een, 5 EE 


E Diſpute is ſeldom . without paſſion, and 
pet there is fearce any diſpute worth a paſſion. 


It is better, by yielding to Truth, to conquer Opi- 


nion; than by yielding: to Opinion, to be defeated 
ES by Truth. 

Use that ſeeks Truth, will not feek to conquer by 
+ all poſſible means; and he that finds Truth, will "ave 

| 2 ſccurity againſt being conquered. -  - 


Truth conquers by itſelf; opinion by foreign 7% 


Argument feldom convinces: . man contrary 
0 his inclination. 5 | 


Contradiction ſhould waken attention, not oaſlion. 
Diſputation generally leaves Truth in the middle, 
and Party at both ends, 
F 2 | Never 
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Never be aſhamed of being convinced! for he 


that is confuted, is wiſer than he was, and therefore 


on to return thanks inſtead of reſentment. 
Affection is a conſtant briber of the judgment; 


and it is hard for a man to admit a reaſon againſt the 


thing he loves, or to confeſs the force of an r 


againſt an intereſt, 
In holding an argument, neither be too steck, 


nor too opinionated; the one diſtempers your under- 
MO, the other abuſeth your judgment. ; 


See OpsTIxacy and PrnyznSBNBSs 
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DISSIMULATION. 


See Drerir. 
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See Drevivexct. see Svsrielen. 
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See Ratiieny, 


DRUNKENNESS 


M AN may loſe more reputation in one: day 
of liberty and jollity, than he can gain in a 
long courſe of ſeriouſneſs, _ 

If we make Bacchus our chief diy: ApoLLo 
vill Never keep us company. 
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'Three things may greatly contribute to diſcover 


to us the heart of man, wine, love, and play. 


It is a piece of arrogance to dare to be en be- 
cauſe a man ſheweth himſelf without a veil. 7 
He that is a drunkard is qualified for all vice. 


Other vices make their own way, drunkenneſs 


makes way for all vices. 


S1LENUS, the foſter-father of Bacchus, is always 
carried by an Aſs, and hath horns on his head; the 


moral is, that drunkards are led by fools, and have a 
great chance to be cuckolds. | 
As ſuck is to infants, ſo is wine, moderately 


drank, to the aged, and is therefore called old men's 
milk. ' 


2 beaſt in his room. 


He who premeditately reſigns his reaſ6n, is actu- 
ally guilty of all that he is liable t to from the want of 


reaſon, 


E * * 1 * v. 


See DRUNKENNESS. | 
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will ſoon be over- run with weeds. 
An induſtrious and virtuous education of chil- 


dren, is a better inheritance for them, than a great 


eſtate. 


What ſculpture | is to a block of marble, education 2 


18 to the human ſoul. 


a L | Chooſe. 


3 turns : a man out of birnſelf and leaves 


N uncultivated mind, like 8 Sod = 
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710 APOTHEGMS AND MAXTMS. 
Chooſe rather to leave your children well inſtruct- 


ed, than rich for the hopes of the learned, are better 
than the riches of the ignorant. 


Severity in the education of youth, which! is often 


revenge under the cloak of. juſt correction, rather 
confirms than reforms an evil e by pro- 
ducing a hatred of the inſtructor. 


There are ſome delicate minds that can hardly 
ever get over the effect of REDS — by a pub- 


lic chaſtifement. 


Some geniuſſes, like ſome fruits, bo ren not till 
late. 


Neither a learned, nor a fine education is of any 


value, than as it tends to improve the morals of men, 
and to make them wiſe and gocd. 
The benefits of a good education, are of ſuch a 
nature, that they cannot be recalled. - „ 
Education correcteth good natures, and poliſheth 


bad ones. 
A private education promiſes virtue "apa good 


breeding; a public one, a manly aſſurance, and an 
early knowledge of the world; the firſt generally 


makes an honeſt man, the latter, a man of buſineſs. 
Education is a ſecond ſelf-love; the taſte of books 
is neceſſary to our behaviour in the beſt company, 


and the knowledge of men is required for the true 
knowledge of books. 


Good education | is the cauſe of a refined diſpoſr 
tion. 


The purſuit of good education is better than the 


purſuit of riches. 


See KyowLapas, Sce Lanxixe. 
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itſelf. 
There may be ſome merit without elevation, but 
no elevation without ſome ſort of merit. | 
Elevation is to merit, What dreſs is to a fine 


APOTHEGMS AND MAXIMS. 7: 


E LEVAT T N 


HERE is an elevation which is independent 
of fortune; it is a certain air which diſtinguiſh- 


es us, and ſeems to deſign us to great things; it is a 


value which we inſenſibly ſet upon ourſelves; it is 


by this quality chiefly that we extort reſpe& from 
others; and it is this which commonly raiſes us above 


them more than either birth, honour, or even merit 


woman. 


E LO d v R Nc . 


NLEAR N ESS is the rule of ſpeaking, as Cine 
AA cerity is the rule of thinking. Too bright ſal- 
lies of wit, like flaſhes of lightning, rather dazzle, | 


than illuminate. 


A noble ſimplicity, when properly uſed, makes 
more impreſſion than tropes and figures : a fierce 
and warlike eloquence ſucceeds better with a violent 
and haſty man, than an eloquence full of infinuation, = 


and wholly pathetic. 
In ſerious ſubjects avoid a florid fille; it touches 


only the fancy, but never makes impreſſion « on the 
3 judgment. 


The more ſimple any diſcourſe is, the more true, 
noble, and magnificent will it appear; like thoſe un- 


cultivated places, which nature has ſo much enriched 
e e by 
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by their ſituation, as to allow no room for additi- 
onal beauties and 1 improvements. | 

Common eloquence is uſually a cheat upon the 
underſtanding ; it deceives us with appearances, in- 
ſtead of things, and makes us think we ſee reaſon, 
whilſt it is only tickling our ſenſe. 

In gaining the people, it is much better to ſet too 
high a value upon one's pretenfions, than to leſſen 
them; raſhneſs firikes the multitude, and draws 
them along without leaving them the . of re- 

flection. 
llliterate men often perſuade more effectually 
than the learned, becauſe they ſeem to ſpeak more 
naturally and from a feeling ſenſe; the learned are 
generally ſuſpected of deſign. 

Diſcretion in ſpeech, is more than eloquence. 
To uſe many circumſtances, previous to the mat- 

ter, is weariſome; and to uſe none at all, blunt. = 
| Modeſty in ſpeaking gives a luſtre to truth, and 1 
an excuſe to error. W | 
Be maſter of the ſubject on wbich you are to - 
ſpeak, for no man can ſpeak or write clearer than he 
thinks. 4 
A truly ſenſible man will never be o deſirous to = 
ſay a great deal, as to {peak to the purpoſe. 1 5 
e eloquence conſiſts 1 in ſaying all that ought to 13 
1 ſaid, and in ſaying no more: =_ 

In ſaying common things in a new way, and un- 
common things in a familiar way. 

A patient hearer is a ſure * 
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See BusINEss. 
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to 
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E MUL AT ION. 
1 E courage which emulation inſpires, ſoon 


finds the means of ſucceeding. 


Emulation is lively and generous; N baſe and 


malicious. 
Envy ſeeks other's evil; emulation its own n good. 
Envy repines at excellency, without 1mitation ; 
emulation imitates and rejoices in it. 


We envy often what we cannot arrive at; we 
2 emulate nothing but what we can, or at leaſt think 
we can attain. 


Emulation is enamoured of all virtue and accom- 
pliſhments ; its generous food is praiſe ; its ſublime 


profeſſion tranſcendency, and the life it pants _ 


immortality. 


It kindles at all that is illuſtrious and lights it its 


torch at the Sun. 


| See Envy. 


. 


E that envieth, maketh another man's virtue 
his vice, and another man's happineſs his tofr- 
ment; whereas, he that rejoiceth at the proſperity of 


another, is partaker of it. 


We envy the great for thoſe very things, that are 
7 the greateſt plagues to them, their great retinue. 
Envy is only fixed on merit, and like a fore eye is 


offended at every thing that is bright. 


It ĩs a paſſion ſo full of cowardice and ſhame, that 


no one ever had the confidence to own it. 


Envious 
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Envious perſons are doubly miſerable, in being 
afflicted with others proſperity, and their own ad. 
verſity. 

Beware of envy ; for to grudge a man any advan- 


Envy is the adverſary of the fortunate, wherefore, 


he mull be very unhappy, who has no enemies. 
He may bear envy, who is either . or 


happy. 


Jealouſy is in ſome ſort juſt and reaſonable, ſince 


it only tends to preſerve a good which belongs to us, 


or which we believe does belong to us; whereas 


envy is a madneſs, that cannot bear the good of N 
W | 
The approbation we give thoſe who are juſt en- 


tering into the world, proceeds often from a ſecret 


envy which we bear thoſe who have made a fortune 
in it already. 


We wiſh no evil to thoſe we deſpiſe, but to thoſe 


who have a right to deſpiſe us. 


The virtue that excites envy, has at leaſt the ad- 


vantage of confounding ſooner or later the envious. 
Pride, which inſpires us with ſo much my ſerves 


often to allay = 

Envy 1s more irreconcileable than kate, : 

Envy 1sdeftroyed by true friendſhip, and coquet- 
ry by true love. 

The trueſt ſign of a noble foul, is to be placed by 
nature above envy. 


Our envy always laſts longer than the happineſs ö ; 
There 


of thoſe we envy, 


* 


tages he may have of you, is to cenſure the diſpoſiti- | 4 
ons of Providence. q 


Death openeth the gate to good fame, and extin- Z 3 
guiſheth envy. 
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There are ſtill more people free from nat, 


than from envy. 


None are leſs envied, or more applanded than 
they, who are thought rather happy than able, and 
fortunate, than cunning. 

If we well knew how little others enjoy, there 
would be no envy, which is a double folly ; folly, as 
it is a ſin, and folly, as it is a miſtake. 

All other paſſions ſeek good, or at leaſt imagined 
good, in ſome ſhape or other, but envy evil. All 


other paſſions propoſe advantages to themſelves; * 


envy ſeeks the detriment of others. 


Compaſſion is grieyed at others evil, envy at 
others good. 


Indignation is grieved that the unworthy proſper ; = 


envy, that the meritorious proſper alſo. 


Emulation 1s grieved at ts own Wants, en vy at the ; 


enjoyment of others. 


We are angry, or aſhamed, we love, or r fear, for 
a day, or a year; but the envious envy for life; ſo 


that envy is the moſt univerſal ſource of unhappincl 


on earth. 
It has under its banner, hatred, calumny, treach- 


ery, cabal; with the meagreneſs of famine, VENOM of | 


peſtitence, and rage of war. 
Envy repines at ſuperior metit, emulation ables 


to ſuperior eminence. 


Envy ſtrives to depreſs ny merit, | emulation to 
outtlune It. 

Envy, in ſpite of itſelf, pays a homage to great- | 
neſs, at the ſame time that it ſeems to deſpiſe i it; for 
to eqvy a man is to honour him, 


Envy 
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Envy never pardons merit, but when it is deceiv- 
ed by its own malignity, and conceives it has found 
out faults it can feed on. 


There is a cure for all Rs but the enmity of 
the envious man. 


The envious man is in pain upon all occaſions 


that ought to give him pleaſure. 


He is in a conſtant ſtate of mifery, as all mankind 
are in a plot againſt his quiet, by 1 their own 


happineſs and advantage. 


The only ſure way to an envious man 8 favour, 
is not to deſerve it. 


Malice may be ſometimes out of bre envy ne- 


ver. A man may make Peace with hatred, but ne- 


ver with envy. 


Envy taketh the ſhape of flattery, and that 


maketh men hug it ſo — that they cannot part 
With it. i 


A man is undone, when envy vill not vouchſafe 
to look upon him. ; 


See EMULATION. | 


E Q U 4 N 1 M ITY. 


IR ULV noble ein never varies with "IM 


tune; in its worſt eſtate, it will hope, in its 
beſt fear, and i in all be circumſpec. 


There is no condition ſo low, but may have hopes; ; 


nor any ſo high that ĩs out of the reach of fears. 


Adverſity overcome, is the higheſt glory; and pa- 
tiently ſuſtained, the greateſt virtue. Sufferings are 


but the trials of gallant ſpirits; and to ſuccumb, is 
want of fortitude. 


Virtuous 
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Virtuous perſons, like theSun, appear greateſt at 
welt ſetting. 


The change of fortune may diminiſh hopes, but 


eficreaſe quiet. 


Let us make the beſt of every thing, for at the 


worſt we may yet mend it, and think it beſt. 
He that . in proſperity, will {ink 1 in adver- 
ſity. 


Ne is truly Nile, who can endure evil, and enjoy Ly 


880d. 


foul; for many times it is ſo 1 intent upon its 8 5 
pineſs, that it forgets its remedies. 


If we be not as happy as we deſire, it is well we 


are not ſo miſerable as we deſerve. If things go not 
as well as we would they ſhould have done, it is well 
they are not ſo ill, as they might have been. 


Hope will be our beſt antidote againſt all misfor- 
tune; and God's omnipotence an excellent means to 


fix our ſoul. 
Suffer not little things to have great hold of you, 


or you will be as much tranſported, as if my de- 


ſerved it. 


If we did but ſeriouſſy conſider, we ſhould find 


that we have received more good than we have done, 


and have done more evil than we have ſuffered. 


= - The expectation of another life to a truly pious 
man, will render all the evils of this life tolerable, 
happy miſeries that end in joy ! happy joys that have 


no end! happy end that ends in eternity. 


He who is leaſt grieved at calamities, and Arug- 


gles moſt againſt them, is the greateſt both in public 


and in private life. 
We 


Diſcontent is the greateſt weakneſs of a generous 
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We ought to call in reaſon like a good phyſician 


to our aſſiſtance in misfortunes. 
We want as much moderation not to be corrupt- 


ed with our good fortune, as PRUEnCE not to be de- 
Joited with our bad. 


To a man of virtue and reſolution, all things are 


alike; he values not the changes of fortune any more 


than he does the changes of the moon. 


Great ſpirits are eaſy in Proſperity, and quiet in 
adverſity. 


True magnanimity does not conſift ſo much in 
undertaking difficult things, as enduring evils; and 


he who bears misfortune with fortitude, is equal to 


the conqueror of a world. 
See ApversiTy, &c. 
E R R O R 8. 
See DErRC s. 
E * P E C T A T I O N. 


H ERE i is more joy in expectation, and pre- 
paration, than in fruition, be the purſuit what 


it will. 


Mankind cheat themſelves by their raiſed expec- 
tations of pleaſures in proſpect. 


High expectations are ſeldom tolerably anſwered. 


FACTION. 
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F A CT {0-88 


E not of any faction, wiſe men are always 
fee. 


In all factions carry yourſelf with moderation, and 


you may make ule of both ſides. 
Factions in ſtates never hold their ground long ; 3 
for if they be not ſuppreſſed by the power of the go- 


vernment, they will be ruined by the diſtempers, 


that ariſe among the members that compoſe them. 
Schiſmaticks both in religion and the ſtate are like 

a top; if you ſcourge them, you keep them up; but 

if you neglect them, they will go down of. them- 


ſelves. 
A ſoft current 1s fook ſtopt, but a ſtrong ſtream 


; reliſted, breaks 1 into many, o or overwhelms all. 


See GovERNMENT. see Panty. 


FACULTIES AND PARTS; 


E ſhould eſtimate men by the application of 
their parts, and not by the eminence of thofe 
qualities abſtracted from their uſe. 


Perſons of moderate parts commonly condemn _ 

| every thing that is beyond their reach. So, phleg- 

matic men are apt to impute every thing to frenzy, 
which riſes above the ordinary level of dulneſs. 


It is true ſkill in a man of ſuperior underſtanding, 
to know how to be on a level with his companions. 
A man of great talents but void of diſcretion, is 


4 | ke PoLypatMus in the fable, ſtrong and blind, en- 
f dued 
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dued with an Irreſiſtible force, which for want of fight 


is of no uſe to him. 


Quickneſs of parts are ſeldom joined with great 75 


ſolidity. The moſt rapid rivers are ſeldom « or never L 
deep. 


All great geniuſſes have faults mixed with their 


virtues, and reſemble the flaming buſh, which hath 
thorns among lights. 


He who without genius or parts purtbeh any "2 
ence or profeſſion, 1s e ſwimming againſt the 
ſtream. 


It is with a fine genius, as with a "I faſhion; all 


thoſe are diſpleaſed at it, who do not follow it. 
Envy, hatred, and malice, are the certain taxes 


paid for ctcallence. 


Talents are only given us to raiſe ourſelves : Neo 
one poſſeſſes * to debaſe e: Such is the order 


of nature. 


Though memory and invention are not upon 


good terms, yet when the firſt is s added, the other is 
uſually ſtifled. 


The memory hath claws by which it holdeth faſt, 


but it hath no wings like the | invention to enable it 


to fly. 


The greateſt genius cannot excel without culture, 
nor the fineſt education produce any thing noble 

without natural endowments. 

A wiſe and ſelf- underſtanding man, inſtead of aim- 

ing at talents he hath not, will ſet about cultivating 
thole he hath, as the way in which Providence points 


out his uſefulneſs. 1 85 
FAILINGS, 
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veſſel, 
A reputation gained by many great actions, may 
be loſt by one mean one. f 
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FAILINGS, HUMAN. 


See Drrrers, Wc. 


F A LS H O O Db 


See LVIN G. See TRkU TR. 


FAME AND REPUTATION. 


REAT merit and high fame are like a high 


There are few perſons of oreater worth than their 


reputation; but there are many whoſe worth 1 is far 


ſhort of it. 


Fame is like a river, that Lan up ling light and 


ſwollen, and drowns things weighty and ſolid. 


Reputation is the faireſt face of virtue, and fon 


eſt cheats the world. 
There is as much policy wanting to ſecure a re- 


putation, as wit and learning to deſerve it. 
In all the affairs of this world, ſo much reputation f 


is indeed ſo much power. 
There are few perſons but are more concerned for 


the reputation of wit and ſenſe, than of e aud = 


virtue. 
He that ſets no value upon a good repute, is as 


E careleſs of the actions that produce it. 
Nie that will ſell his fame, will alſo ſell bis bublle 
T intereſt, 


Vol. H. G We 


wind and a large fail, which often link the 
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We ſhould be careful to deſerve a good reputati- 
on, by doing well, and then, not to be over anxious 
about the ſucceſs. 

The gaining of reputation, is but the revealing of 
our virtue and worth to the beſt advantage. 

There are none that contemn a bad fame, ſo | * 
much as thoſe who deſpiſe the virtues that produce Þ * 

a good one. E 
They that ſlight reputation, ſeldom value virtue 

for when once they are indifferent to other people's 
words, they are commonly ſo to their own actions. 

The generality of the world never jud ge of men 

but by their reputation, or their fortune. 

He who is careleſs of his reputation, is ſo ether 
from an abandoned nature, or from a conſciouſneſs 
that he deſerves not the world's good opinion. 

Reputation often . leſs upon ourſelves, 


than upon fortune. S 
Reputation is often got without merit, and loſt Tf 


without crime, E 
Reputation ſerves to virtue, as light does to a Pie- T 
ture. ; : 
| To men in high ations, great fame 1 is often moſt Þ 
As fame is the general miſtreſs of mankind, he H 

» 


that enjoys it, has almoſt as many rivals as men, and A 
often as many foes as rivals. 


The beſt way to eſtabliſh a reputation. is to ſul- 


pend the enjoyment of it. 
The juſteſt character of a 1 man is to be had of 


men. 
When a man arrives to a certain 3 of repu- 


tation, every thing he does is conſiderable. 
A contempt of reputation quickly leads to a con- 


tem t of virtue. 
4 The 
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The higher the character a perſon has to ſupport, 


the more he ſhould regard his minuteſt actions. 

| Admiration is a fſhort-liv'd paſſion, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with its object, 
unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh diſcoveries, and kept 


alive by a new and perpetual ſucceſſion of miracles. 


R A 


See Drrrors. 


FAVOURITES OF KINGS AND 


MINISTERS OF a 


HE favourites of princes are generally the 
envy of the people; they get cs thing, and 


ſeldom deſerve any thing. 


To ſtudy the humour of a prince, may for the 
preſent advance, but to underſtand the intereſt of 


his kingdom, is always ſecure. 


He who ſerves a prince's private intereſt, may be 5 
great for a time; but he is always ſo, who is careful 
of the public good. 

A good miniſter will always prefer the public i in⸗ 


tereſt to his own.— _ 
Will deem it a greater lehrer to ſerve his prince, 


than to continue in his favour: and be leſs ſolicitous 


to avoid diſgrace, than to deſerve it. 


Reſolving to ſerve well, and at the ſame time to 
pleaſe, is generally reſolving to do what is not to be 


done. | „ 

A miniſter that will ſerve well muſt often rule the 
maſter ſo hard, that it may hurt him, 8 0 5 
6 8 It 
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It is an undertaking bold as it 18 noble to venture 
to be a good miniſter, 

A favourite is like coin, to which virtue may give 
the ſtamp, but it is humility muſt give the weight. 


To be proud of e is to make your riſe 
your downfall. 


When pride and preſumption go before, ſhame 
and loſs follow after. 
Fortune may begim a man's greatneſs, but it is 
virtue mult continue it. 
Never do that in proſperity, which you may re- 
5 pent in adverſity, _ 
Admit none to be of your cabal, but ſuch a as have 


their fortunes ſolely depending upon you. 


When it is once paſſed noon with a favourite, it 


is preſently night with him. 
Fhe good fortune of the court hath few ſure 


; friends with it, the ill fortune none. 

A prince's fortune, and a favourite's faith end 15 
att 8 bf 

Princes and. miniſters, like the celeſtial bodies, 


have much ſplendour, but no reſt. 
Reaſons of ſtate are ſo very intricate, that a good 


miniſter can hardly be a good man. 


Crowns may change their miniſtry as often. as 


they pleaſe, yet, though they may be called other 


miniſters, they are generally ſtill the ſame men. 


As princes have arts to govern kingdoms, ſo muſt 
favourites have arts to govern their prince. — 
bey ſhould not deſire to monopolize his ear, for 
his miſadventures will be imputed to them, and what 
is well done, will be aſcribed to himſelf. 


In dangerous attempts, an artful miniſter will put 


others before him to act, and keep himſelf behind 


the curtain, 


The 
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C 9 Ie eitel of princes, like dials, are not look- 
cd on when the ſun of majeſty is off them, 


& 
See Kixds. See Pol ITI Ks. 
. z . 


See e &c. 
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AL ATTE RY i is compounded of the matt for- 
| did hateful qualities incident to human nature, 
rr bing, ſervility, and treachery. 

It is a bad ſort of Money, to which our vanity 
gives currency. 


re 5 
8 He that reviles me, it may be calls me fool; but 
55 he that flatters me, if I take not heed, will make me i 
ſo. oo 
. If we did not fatter e the battery of others ö | 
” ' would do us but little harm. [| 
a 1 Few are fo wile, as to prefer uſeful reproof to i 
FF treacherous praiſe. li 
as lk any one commends in you thoſe good qualities = 


er which you know you have not, ſet him down for an 
enemy that plotteth to enſnare you. ens 
MN | Flattery is a kind of civil idolatry, that makes 
images of perfections in others, which they have not, 
r | 2nd then falls down and worſhips them. Sn 
at | Pour things ſhould never flatter us; familiarity 5 
FF with princes; the careſſes of women; the ſmiles of 
at | our enemies, nor a warm day in winter; for theſe 
1d things are not of a long duration. 3 
E Flattery 
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Flattery is like poiſon, but of all others requires = 


the fineſt infuſion. 
Pride and roughneſs may turn one's humour, but 
flattery turns one's ſtomach. 


Flattery will never be out of date, ſo long as there 


are knaves to give it, and fools to take it. 
The only benefit of flattery is, that by hearing 
what we are not, we may be inſtructed what we 
ought to be. 

Love of flattery in moſt men, proceeds from the 
mean opinion they have of themſelves; in women, 
from the contrary. 
Crows pick out the eyes of the dead, when they 
are no longer of any uſe; but flatterers blind the 
eyes of the ſouls of the living, 

The heart has no avenue fo open as that of flat- 
tery, which, like ſome enchantment, lays all its guards 
aſleep. 


So powerful is flattery, that men receive with 


pleaſure the praiſes of many, whoſe opinion they 
would not take in any thing but their own favour. 
There is more profit in a diſtaſteful truth, than 
deceitful ſweetneſs. 
'Tis the moſt pleaſing anner to like what other 
men like. 
None can be pleaſed without araiſe, and few can 
be praiſed without falſhood; few can be aſſiduous 
without ſervility, and 2 ſeldom is without cor- 
ruption-. 
Juſt praiſe is only a debt, but flattery is a ſent 
The miſchief of flattery is that of ſuppreſſing the 
influence of honeſt ambition, by an opinion that ho- 
nour may be gained without the toil of merit. 


FOLLY 
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FOLLY AND FOOLS. 
HERE are ſome filly people who are ſenſible 


of their ſimplicity, and make a wiſe uſe of it. 
The man who lives without folly, 1s not to wiſe 
as he fancies. 


As we grow old, we grow more fooliſh, and more 


wile. 
_ 'Tis a great folly, to ſet up for oy wiſe by 
one's felf, 


There are ſome follies which are as catching as 


infectious diſeaſes. 
Mad men and fools ſee only by their humour. 
Wit ſometimes gives us a E to — the 
fool boldly. 


Old fools are more fools than young ones. 


There are no fools o troubleſome as thoſe that | 


hive wit. 


A man may be a fool with wit, but never with 


judgment. 
Fools ſet traps to catch themſelves. 


Folly is often more cruel in the conſequence, than 


malice in the intent. 
It is ill manners to ſilence a fool, and cruelty to 
let him go on. 


A fool will admire or like nothing that he under- ; 
ſands ; a man of ſenſe nothing but what he under- 


ſtands. 


Wiſe men gain, and poor 1 men live by the ſuper- 


Auities of fools. 


The company of a fool is not only ir irkſome but 


dangerous. „ 
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FORTY VU DE 


See before e See hereafter PATIENCE. 


* 0 R 33 U N * 


\O R T UNE and humour govern the world. 
The generality of the world never judge of 
men, but by their reputation or by their fortune. 
Happy people are ſeldom to be corrected ; they 


generally think they are in the right, when Fortune 
ſupports their ill conduct. 


Our wiſdom is no leſs at the merey of F ortune, 


than our wealth. 


We are not ſenſible of our good or ill fortune, but 
in proportion to our ſelf love. 
| He that would be a great man, ought to know 


| how to puſh his fortune to the utmoſt. 


Fortune diſcovers our virtues and vices, as light 


does objects. 


The good or ill of men's lives depend no leſs on 
their humour, than on fortune. 


The folly of one man, is often the fortune of 
another. 


The wiſe man that finds good fortune at his houſe, 


will be prepared for the reception of bad. 
Me mount to fortune by ſeveral ſteps, but require 
one only to come down from it. 


Fortune never excels wiſdom. 
Fortune is of glaſs; a bubble that breaks whilſt it 
15 1 NDS. 


Good 


d 
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Good fortune requires greater virtues to ſupport it 


than bad. 
It is not enough for a man to have merit and virtue, 


but he muſt know how to bring himſelf into play. _ 
The power of fortune is confeſſed only by the mi- 
ſerable, for the happy impute all their ſucceſs to pru- 
dence or merit. 
Good fortune, like ripe fruit, og to be enjoy ed 


whilſt it is preſent. 


Fortune makes him a fool, whom ſhe makes her 


darling. 5 
The fortune which no body ſees, makes a man 


happy and unenvied. 


Fortune is like a market, where many times if 
you ſtay a little, the price will fall. 

Fortune ſometimes turns the handle of the bottle; 
which is eaſy to be taken hold of; and after the belly, 
which is hard to graſp. 

There is no fortune ſo good, but it bates an ace. 

It is with Fortune, as with other fantaſtical miſ- 
treſſes, ſne ſports with thoſe that are ready to die for 
her, and throws herſelf at the feet of thoſe that deſpiſe 
her. 

Fortune is nothing but an attentive obſervation of 
the revolution of affairs, and the occaſions reſulting 
from them. e 

The beſt way to make your fortune, is to convince 
people it is their intereſt to ſerve you. 

Some men are ſo over cautious, they will hazard 


nothing; but a true ſportſman will hook a gudgeon 5 
to catch a jack. 


He 3 ſolicits for others, has the bas of one 
who demands juſtice ; he who ſpeaks for himſelf, the 
confuſion and baſhfulneſs of him that implores mercy. 

A man 


— ͤ— 
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A man throws himſelf down, whilſt he complain. 
eth; and when a man throws himſelf down, no body 
cares to take him up. i 

In general, every man makes Fortune his friend, 
or foe, according to his good or bad conduct. 

The caprice of our humour is more fantaſtical, 
than that of our fortune. 
Nature gives merit, and Fortune ſets it to work. | 7 

Fortune breaks us of many faults, which Nature 
never could do. . 
Fortune never appears ſo blind, as to thoſe whom 5 

ſhe never favours. | =_ 

We ought to treat Fortune as we do health; enjoy 

her when good, bear with her when ſhe's ill, and! 

never apply violent remedies, but when neceſſity | 
calls for them, 

A man of parts may be hid all his life, unleſs 
Fortune calls him forth 

_ Induſtry | 1 Fortune 8 right hand, and Frugality Þ” 
her left. EB 

The man of ſucceſs, and of the higheſt advance» | 
ment, firſt indeed laughs at others, but ſoon he re- 
venges them, by laughing at himſelf. 

Although ſuperiority of fortune ſhould give ſupe- 
riority of happineſs, let it be remarked, that he who 

encreaſes the endearments of life, encreaſes at tale 
ſame time the terrors of death. 5 [> 
There are more qualifications required to become 
à good fortune, than to get one. 

A great part of what we call good, or il fortune, 
ariſes from right, or wrong meaſures, 
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F R E E * O M. 


See hereafter LIBERT v. 


FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP, 


NLY good and wiſe men can be friends, others 
# are but companions. 
| Two perſons cannot be friends a long time, who 


cannot forgive each other little failings. 


Never purchaſe friends by gifts; for if you ceaſe to 


give, they will ceaſe to love. 


Beware of making any man your Giend twice, 


except the rupture was by your own miſtake, and 
you have done penance for it. 


Be flow to chooſe a friend, and Rower to change 
Proſperity procures friends, but adverſity proves 


A falſe friend 1 is like the ſhadow on a dial, it ap- 


| pears in clear weather, but vaniſhes when it is 
| cloudy. 


He will find himſelf in a great miſtake, who either 


| ſeeks for a friend in court, or tries him at a feaſt. 


It is as hard to be a good friend, and a lover of 


| women, as it is to be a good friend, and a lover of 


money. 
Time that ſtrengthens friendſhip, weakens love. 
There are many friends that can admit of advice, 
but ſcarce any that can abide cenſure. 5 
The generality of friends are only ſo to thoſe who 


have no need of them; and when need 1s, they ceaſe 


to be friends. 
Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip is too pure a pleaſure for a mind can- 
kered with ambition, or the love of power and gran- 


deur. 


_ Chooſe not a friend over your cups. 
Tell a friend his faults, but do not blaze them. 
Love your friend, but look to yourſelf. 
Prove your friend before you have need of him. 
If you would keep a friend make uſe of him. 
Avoid being an arbitrator between two of your 
friends. | 
Keep your tongue if you would keep your 
friend, 
Be a friend to yourſelf, and others will be ſo too. 
Love your friend with all his faults no mortal 


18 perfect. 


Aſk not your friend for his cloak when he | is out 
in the rain with you, 


If your friend has been true to you in money mat. 


ters, you may truſt him in others. 

Adverſity is the touchſtone of friendſhip. 

Nothing in life is more impoſſible than that a real 
miſer can be a friend. 

There goes as much wiſdom and ability i in the im- 
proving of a friend's advice, as in the adviting and 
conducting ourſelves. 

The fault which you ſuffer i in your friend, you ſtand 


: guilty of yourſelf. 


Few will tell you the truth but flends, and they 


will not always tell you your failings. 
Friendſhip ſeldom is, unleſs there be a conformity 
; of inclinations, ſimilitude of manners, and equality 


of years and ſtation; nor can any friendſhip long 
ſubſiſt, that is not founded | in virtue. 


It is no flattery to give a friend a due character; 
— for 
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te great cauſe of the frequent quarrels between re- 
B lations, 1s their being fo much together. 

| Privately admoniſh, but never publicly reprehend 
your friend; an open admonition is an open diſgrace. 
Flriendſhip cannot be maintained without the fore 

5 giveneſs of many faults on both ſides. 3 
Me love ourſelves with all our faults, and we 
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for commendation is as much the duty of a friend, 
2 as reprehenſion. 


A friendſhip with a generous ſtranger, is com- 
monly more ſteady than with the neareſt relation. 

The greater a man is, the more need he hath of 
a friend; and the more difficulty there is in finding 
and knowing him. mo 

Friendſhip improves happineſs, and abates les 
ry, by the og. of our . and dividing of our 
grief. 


If you have one friend, think yourſelf happy. 


It is a certain principle, that friendſhip cannot long 
ſubſiſt between many perſons. 


Being, ſometimes aſunder, heightens friendſhip ; 


ought to love our friend in like manner. 
Hearts may agree, though heads differ. 


A true friend unboſoms freely, adviſes juſtly, aſſiſts 
: readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, and 


defends courageoully. 


A true friend is the medicine of life, and they that | 
fear the Lok, ſhall find it. 
We ought to chooſe a friend as a phyfician, not 


the moſt agreeable, but the moſt uſeful. 
A man dies as often as he loſes his friends, 


It is more diſhonourable to diſtruſt our friends, 
1 than to be deceived by them; an: 
' plain of the deceit of others whom we diſtruſt. 

TS \- Joe 


and we cannot com- 
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You may praiſe your friend before the whole 
world, but reprove him in a corner. 
If two friends would keep from difference, let 
them avoid all intercourſe of buying and ſelling. 
Be well adviſed before you enter into friendſhip 
with any; cowardice will betray it; covetouſneſs 
will ſtarve it; folly will loſe it; paſſion i is apt to ruffle, 
and pride will abuſe and neglect it. 
Wiſe men ſay of inconvenient and ill grounded 
friendſhips, that it is better to unſtitch, than to tear 
them to pieces. 
A true friend will perform without much promi 
ſing before, or much after-boaſting. 


The friendſhip of great men hath much honour, | 


but ſmall ſecurity ; of meaner men, leſs credit but 
more ſweetneſs; but that of equals more ſincerity and 
ſurer duration. 
Want of gentleneſs] in manners and Srowphctucy 
of behaviour, as it is too often the effect, lo it is the 
| bane of common friendſhips. 
8 Reſerve wounds friendſhip, and dfruſt deſtroy: 
it. 


Few friends are found at the levee of the poor, 
the ſick, or the priſoner. 


We ſometimes with levity complain of our friends 


to juſtify our own levity. _ 
That which commonly kinders us 7 letting 
our friends ſee the bottom of our hearts, is not ſo much 


the diffidence we have of them, as our unwillingneſs 
to diſcloſe our defects. 


We cannot long preſerve the ſentiments we ought 

to have of our friends and benefactors, if we allow 

ourſelves the liberty to talk often of their 1 
he 
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The greateſt effort of true friendſhip, is not, the 


diſcovering our failings to a friend, but the ſhewing 
7 . him his own. 


In friendſhip, as in love, we are more happy by 


the things we do not know, than by thoſe we know. 
N 5 As rare a thing as true love is, it is ſtill leſs rare 
than true friendſhip. 
1 A true friend is the greateſt of all poſſeſſions, yet 5 
it is that which we leaſt of all are careful to acquire. 
PFriendſhips renewed require more care to culti- 


vate them, than thoſe that have never been broken. 


minds. 


| bim when loſt. 


| We ſhould never communicate that to a Friend, 5 
| which would put it in his power to deſpiſe 1 : 
| Friendſhip is a clear-ſighted ſentiment, which 
may begin by inclination, but muſt be confirmed by 
- eſteem, 


Be in peace with many, yet have but one counſel- 
lor of a thouſand. 


| Friendſhip, that it may prove abs muſt be 
attended with prudence and diſcretion. 
An indiſcreet and imprudent friend, is often as 
1 miſchievous as a real enemy. 
Every love is not a fliendſhip; : but t every friend- 


| is a love. 


When 
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An active ſpirit in one friend, and a paſſive one 
in the other, 18 likely to make their friendſhips du- 
fable. 6 
le who is capable of true friendſhip, cannot be 
defective in any of the ſocial duties. 
Sympathy of manners maketh conjundtion of - 


I is cafier to re a friend, than to recover = 
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When true friends part, it is the ſurvivor that dies 1 

Never aſk to borrow of a conceived friend, who Þ* 
ſees you in diſtreſs and does not offer relief, for he 
either is not your friend, or if he is, has not the 
means. 

Overlook all Faults | in your friend, in which his 

heart is not concerned ; or which do not ſhew that 

his affection is extinguiſhed. 
Neither a friend nor a miſtreſs can be bought. 

Real friendſhip grows ſlowly ; and never thrives, 
unteſs grafted upon a ſtock of known and reciprocal 
merit. 

He who forgets a friend deſerves a foe. 
Without a friend the world is but a wilderneſs. 
But however ſtrong your love and opinion may 

be of your friend, yet forget not the — of 

his becoming your enemy. 

A faithful friend is a ſtrong defence, and he that 

finds him, finds a treaſure. 

Forſake not an old friend, for the new is not com- 
parable to him. A new friend is as new wine, when 
it is old, thou ſhalt drink it with pleaſure. 

Love and eſteem are the firſt principles of friend- 
ſhip, which always is imperfect when either of theſe 
two is wanting. 

The friendſhip which makes the leaſt noiſe, is ge- 

orally moſt uſeful ; wherefore, a prudent friend i is 
to be preferred to a zealous one. 

The ſight of a friend brighteneth the eye. 

Friendſhip cometh oftener by chance than by. 
choice, which maketh it generally ſo uncertain. 

Where two friends in their quarrels diſcloſe an ill 
opinion of each other, they had better never be con- 
| need 


: 


man's eſtate ſhall be his own or not? 
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N Ke nected again, for as hatred never pardons, ſo diſtruſt | 


by its very nature, can never be reconciled. 
A man may buy a good turn, but he cannot buy 


ö | the heart that doth it. 


Friendſhip cannot live with ceremony, nor with- 
out civility. 

Friendſhip will not continue to the end, 25 1s be- 
gun for an end. 
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See OECONOMY, 
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N all our appetites, deſires, or pleaſures, | we at 
times grow cloy'd with enjoyment, _—_— gam- of 


ing, which grows upon it. 


A good man will love himſelf and family too well 


| : to loſe, and his neighbour too well to win an eſtate | 
by gaming. The love of it corrupts the belt prin- 
35 ciples. 


* 


A covetous perſon | is ſeldom cured of the paſſion 


for gaming: Beſides the hope of gain, he finds in it 
the advantage of hiding his avarice under an air of 
diſintereſtedneſs. 


Among the evils that attend gaming, are theſe; ; 


: lofs of time, loſs of reputation, loſs of health, loſs of 
| fortune, loſs of temper, ruin of families, defranding 
ol creditors, and often the loſs of life itſelf. 


Is it not abſolute madneſs to caſt a die, whether A 


Vol. II. H A . 
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A gameſter, the greater maſter he is in his art, the 
worſe man he is. 
What pity can he expect, who puts a certainty to 


a hazard, in hope of obtaining a ſhare in the property 


of others ? 


He that wiſhes to win the property of another, 
well deſerves to loſe his own. 


Play ſerves to eaſe the genteel part of the world, 


of the painful load of exiſtence. 
It is faid, that play and love make all conditions 
equal: but play, equals only by leſſening the ſupe- 
rior; love, by raiſing the inferior. 


Three things may greatly contribute to diſcover 


to us the heart of man, Play, wine and love. 
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F oble- minded perſons in the exertion of their 
nden, ſilently reproach the reſt of the 
world. 
Tho man who would be thought generous, muſt 
: Firſt be juſt, 
Generoſity is the happy medium between parſi 
mony and profuſeneſs. 
Prudence is the meaſure of generoſity. 
A generous mind will be as ready to confer, : as to 
receive a benefit. 
A diſintereſted and generous man is born a ruler. 
A.generous mind will be pained to receive pre- 


ſents, which it e not how either to deſerve, or 


return. | 


Many men deſpiſe wealth but few know how to 
be liberal. 
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Frugality ought ever to be the baſis of liberality. 
Liberality is the cauſe of love. 
he molt indigent, are — the moſt gene- 
7 | rous. 


the favour. 
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AND POLITENESS. 


elr caſy, is the beſt bred in company. 


ple eaſy, with whom we converſe. 


uſt i Politeneſs is not only the ornament, but the duty 


- of humanity. 
rſs Good. breeding ſhews itſelf moſt, where to an or- 
=. dinary eye it appears the leaſt. 
Ik is a kind of artificial humanity, invented by 
to mankind to ſupply the place of good-nature. 


By good-brecding, is generally underſtood an 


aler, agreeable negligence. 


honour, 


make a gentleman. 


 Good- -breeding conſiſts. more in not offending, 
than in obliging. 


H 2 Ceremony 
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125 lt too often happens, that we are obliging and ſer- 
„ viceable to others, in Proportion as they do not want 


1 An oſtentatious liberality, though it ſcatters 1 : 
ty, confers no benefits; and may buy flattery, but 


GOOD-BREEDING GOOD MANNERS, 


H 0 EVER makes he” feweſt e un- 


"Tiras good manners conſiſt in making thoſe Peo- 


True politeneſs is but another word for virtue and is 


Modeſt aſſurance, good- humour and prudence 
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Ceremony was vented by wiſe men, to keep 
fools at a diſtance. 

A fine gentleman is properly a compound of the 
various good qualities that embelliſh mankind. 

| Good-breeding ſupports the decency of converſa- 


tion; candour and frankneſs of mind preſerve its 
freedom, while wit and humour give it ſpirit and va- 
riety. 


 Politeneſs i iS ah influence of tal refinement 


good breeding the form of artificial civility, Tia 


laſt but reſtrains us from giving offence ; the firſt 


impowers us to receive and give pleaſure. 


Politeneſs is the happy mixture of greatneſs with 
benignity ; 'tis the ſun-ſhine from the foul on our 


words and our actions. 


Good-breeding 1 is moſtly a ſurface without depth, 


and like the painter's gay colours on dark primings, 


ſpreads a. gloſs over the outſide, even of vices and 
mean-ſpiritedneſs. 

But politeneſs, like chryſtal, is wow; as well 
as ſhining ; and appears lovelier when it is Placed 1 in 


the moſt conſpicuous light. 


It is good- nature beautified and refined by art. 
The ſcholar, without good breeding, is a pedant; 


mme philoſopher, a cynic; the ſoldier, a brute ; and 


every man diſagreeab! e. 

Though virtue and learning like gold have their 
intrinſic value, yet if they are not poliſhed, they loſe 
a deal of their luſtre. 

Good-nature is (cen in a diſpoſition to ſay and 4 


what one thinks will pleaſe or profit others. Good- 
breeding is neither ſaying or doing any thing that 
may either hurt or diſpleaſe; ſo that it is a negative 
qualification. * 


Good- 
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or tempers: good-breeding and truth. chiefly by 
education and converſe with men. 


Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of breeding.— — 
That civility is beſt which excludes all 9 


formality. 
There would need little care to poliſh the under 


ſtanding, if true means were uſed to Rrengthen it, it 
will poliſh itſelf, 


Good-manners is ſuch a part of good ſenſe, that 


| they cannot be divided ; but that which a fool call- 
eth good. breeding is the moſt unmannerly thing in 
the world. 


True good manners require ſo much 9550 ene, 


: that there is hardly any ſuch thing in the world: 


 Good-breeding neceſſarily implies. civility ; but 


| civility does not reciprocally imply good- breeding. 
The former has its intrinſic weight and value, which 
| the latter always adorns, and often doubles by its 
| workmanſhip. f 


Civility is the reſult of good-natrire; good WOEY 


ing of good ſenſe, joined to experience, obſervation 
| and attention. 
Plattery is the diſgrace of 9080 breeding, : as ths 
| tality often is of wth and ſincerity. Good-breed- 
ing is the middle point Eng theſe two odious ex- 
tremes. WER 

Great talents make e a man famous; great merit 
| makes him reſpected, and great learning makes him 


| eſteemed, but good breeding alone can make him 
beloved. 


* 


600. 


Good- nature and good - ſenſe come from our births 
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ob. HUMOUR AND GOOD. 
nee 


7 E often term that Godd-nathre, which. in K d 
is nothing but either eaſineſs or complaiſance. 
Good nature is one of the bleſſings of a happy 
conſtitution, which education may eee but 


not produce. 


Good - nature is more agreeable in "convertition 
than wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance 
which is more amiable than beauty. It makes even 
folly and impertinence ſupportable. _ 

Chearfulneſs and good-nature are two of the 


greateſt ornaments of virtue. 


 Good- nature 1s rather acted than pradliſed | in the 


world. 


Harden boaſts: no faculiies which every one 


does not believe in his own power, and Py: 8 
8 cipally by not offending. 


Good-humour and compoſure are the health of the 


ſoul, ſadneſs its poiſon. 


He that makes others unhappy by his moroſeneſs 
of temper, ever gives thus much ſatisfaction, that he 


1s no leſs ſo himſelf. 


The good-nature that proceeds rather From a feat 


ok offending the importunate, than a deſire of making 
the OY happy,! is a weaknels, n not a virtue. 


| 


\ © 0 DNE E S is ellential to true N 
neſs. 


| Goodneſs and greatneſs are ſynonymous terms. 
A | go06 
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A ood man will look upon every acceſſion of 


power to do good, as a new trial of the 1 Integrity of 
his heart. 

It becomes a m7 man, in ſome Unings to ſoften 
the ſeverity of his virtue. 


A good man will take his meaſures of right and 


wrong from his conſcience only. 

Let a good man travel the world over, and = 
© will go from friend to friend. 5 
Good men have ever this reward, that even 1 thoſe 
who will not imitate, revere them. | 

A good man can enjoy the reward in the contem- 


plation of the action, and look for none other. 
Intrepidity and tenderneſs are inſeparable quali- 


| s ties in the heart of a man truly brave and good. 


A. good man has an Intereſt in n my 


. man s affections. | 
Ihe intervention and character of A good. man 
| will obviate many difficulties. 5 
As day ſpent in doing good, be the objecls of it 
| everſolow, is more pleaſing to reflect upon, than a 


day of the moſt elegant indulgence. 
To make one good action ſucceed another 


C conſtantly, is the perfection of goodneſs. 


See BENEFICENCE. 
GOOD SENSE. 


_ uſeful as common ſenſe. 


Z& good grace is to the body, what good ſenſe 1 is 


to the mind, 


GOVERN- 


INE ſenſe and exalted ſenſe are not half 0 
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GOVERNMENTS, GOVERNORS, 
AND ST A EES. 


N dee governments, thoſe who have Ed 
| their country, ſeldom die regretted by the public, 
as people are actuated only by private intereſt. 
The thoughts of freedom make people eaſy in a 
Republick, though they ſuffer more than under an 
arbitrary monarch, ----- 
Th be worſt government may be the bett when it || 
lights in good hands; and the beſt the worſt when . 
it lights in bad one. # 
Power and liberty are like heat and . 5 
where they are well mixed, every thing proſpers; F 
where they are ſingle, they are deſtructive. | 
| Arbitrary power is like moſt other things that! 
| | are very hard; they are allo very apt to break. | 
| Changing hands without changing meaſures is 
1 as if a drunkard in a dropſy ſhould gy his 
| phyſician, but not his diet. 
| A man in public affairs, is like one at ſea, never 
in his own diſpoſal, but that of winds and tides. 
| All governments have tended towards deſpotiſin, 
| when the magiſtrates have conducted the adminit- 
ſtration independent of the advice of the people. 
Though the private franchiſes of particular per- 
ſons or places may be loſt by non. uſer, yet the fun- 
damental or eſſential rights of a kingdom, cannot 
be forfeited for want of ulage or claim. 
That government is ever beſt temper'd, where 


a few drams of fear are blended with the people's 
| love, 
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A ſoft current is ſoon ſtopped; but a ſtrong 


fiream reſiſted, breaks into many, of overwhelms 


all. 

[t is as 5 for a government, as it is for 
a man to be without faults, Ty 

No one ought to govern, who 15 not better 
than thoſe he governs. 

To make a ſtate powerful, the people ſhould 


either have a liberty founded upon the laws, or 5 
the regal aged ſhould be eſtabliſned without 


n 


All ſtates fland more firm by fame, than force; 5 
it is moſt ſafe, neither to diſcover weakneſs, nor 


hazard loſs, by attempt. 


Policy at home, and intelligence abroad, are the 
two poles upon which every well poiſed ſtate 


ſhould turn. 


What is the great humour and bent of a nation 
ought ever to be much conſidered by a ſtate, 


which can hardly miſcarry in the purſuit of it. 


Taxes and impoſitions ought to be in a ſtate, as 
3 fails in a ſhip; not to charge and overlade it, but to 
| conduct and aſſure it. 

Frames of policy, as well as works of nature, 
are beſt preſerved from the ſame grounds 0 on which 


they were firſt ſounded. 


Intereſt is the compaſs by wh; ch all ſtates muſt 
ſteer their courſe; therefore, a wiſe ſtate will always 


be found in its rnitereſt 


A good magiſtrate ſhould be like the ſtatue of 
Apollo, who had a lance 1 in one hand, and a harp 
that is, RESOLUTION to awe on 


in the other: 


the one ſide, and SWEETNESS to oblige on the 
other. 


The 
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The declenſion of manners in any ſtate is always 
attended with that of empire and dominion. 

For governing a great nation, a . character Is 
| requiſite. 

It is the nature of governments truly free to be 
agitated during peace. It is by theſe inteſtine mo- 
tions that the ſpirits preſerve the continual remem- 
brance of the nations rights. 

In free ſtates there are the vigour and elaſticity 
which liberty ſupplies, but they are. ſlow in their 


operations, and have not that activity which abſolute 


monarchy gives to deſigns. 

 Monarchies thrive beſt with peace 10 ſecurity; ; 
inquietudes, and formidable enemies, on repub- 
lics flouriſh. 

Let ſtates that aim at oreatheſs;- [Lord Ba CON 
ſays) take heed how their nobility and gentry mul- 
_ tiply too faſt. In coppice woods, if the ſtadles be 
left too thick, there never will be clean under wood, 
but ſhrubs and buſhes. 

Alſo, that the beſt governments are always ſubjea 
to be like the faireſt chryſtals, wherein, every iſicle 


or grain 1s ſeen, which, in a fouler ſtone, is never per- 


ceived, 
Magiſtrates a are to obey, as well as to execute the 


laws, Power 1s not to do wrong, but to punith the 


doers of wrong. 
Plots, when diſcovered, and infiitte@ions, when 


ſuppreſſed, ſtrengthen the government INT were 
deſigned to ruin. 


Kings may marry, but kingdoms never matry ; 


ſo that by ſuch marriage, no permanent intereſt is 
gained, 


Popular 


VE 
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Popular tumults have worſe effects upon common 
ſafety, than the rankeſt tyranny, as it is eaſier to 
pleaſe the humour, and either appeaſe or reſiſt the 
fury of one ſingle perſon, than of a multitude. A 
licentious mob is an aſſembly of tyrants. 

There is no ſtretching of power; tis a good rule, 


Eat within your ſtomach, Act within your com- 


miſſion. 

The good- will of the governed will be ſtarved, 
if it is not fed by the good conduct of the gover- 
nors. 

It is in a diſorderly government, as in a river, the 
lighteſ things ſwim at the top. 


They that cannot be induced to fear for love, will | 


never be inforced to love for fear. 
Fundamental alterations are inevitable perils. 


The number and welfare of the PEO are the cer- 


tain ſtrength of a ſtate. 


The government is beſt and moſt ſure, when the 


ſubject joys in his obedience. 


An exact adminiſtration, . good choice of pro- 


per inſtruments inſenſibly make the ent 
in a manner abſolute, without aſſuming it. 


The good of ſociety, (or the great whole) ſhould 


be the polar ſtar of every legiſlature and government. 


By it, the mighty powers with which they are entruſt- | 
ed were created, and to its uſe alone they ſhould be 
devoted. The ne of them are but | its mie 


ments, 


See before Facwion, and hereafter PARTY 
and Ferber. 


GRATE 
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6 R FI F U R. 


RIFLING gifts receive a value when they 
are the offerings of reſpect, eſteem and grati- 
tude. 
Gratitude 1s the mother of Wade 
He that is grateful, would be Bene rem if 1 it were 
In his power. 
Gratitude is the moſt pleaſing exerciſe of the mind, 
and brings with it ſuch an inward ſatisfaction, that 


the duty is ſufficiently rewarded by the performance 
of it. 


Thankfulneſs i is the cauſe of encreaſe. 


Write injuries in ſand, but kindneſſes on 
marble. 

Gratitude will ever be ſcarce in the world, 
whilſt ſelf· love and pride are ſo predominant in 
Gratitude ſeldom lives in the extremes either of 
RU Wa Si or ſucceſs. —lIt is like thoſe fine colours 
which ſtorms or ſunſhine equally deface. 
| To conſtitute gratitude, there muſt be good ſenſe 
humility and greatneſs of foul, | 
As a generous mind delights i in conferring fa- 


vours, fo an ingenuous and grateful heart is ſuperior 


to falle ſhame in acknowledging them. 
The favours we have received from any one, 


oblige us to give way to him a little when he does us 
an injury. 


The gratitude of the generality of men, is, too 


often, but a ſecret deſire of obtaining greater fa- 
vours. 


Every 
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APOTHEOMS AND MAXIMS, 


Every body, almoſt, takes a pleaſure in returning. 
ſmall obligations; many are grateful for moderate 
ones; yet there are but few who are not ungrateful 
for great ones. 

Gratitude of all virtues is the moſt meritorious, 


as human laws cannot enforce the exertion of 


it, —it 1s the moſt certain gn of a truly noble 
ſoul. _ 

He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cauſe both 
of Gob and man; for without it, we can be neither 
ſociable nor religious. 

There is a certain gratitude fo ſenſible, that it 
not only diſcharges us of the obligations we have re- 
ceived, but even makes our friends indebted to us, 


3 while we do but pay what we owed them. 


grateful mind will be thankful for benefits paſt, 


| : although its further expectations ſhould not be an- 
ſwered: a bad mind will aſk more. 


_ Gratitude preſerves old friends, and procures 


A truly noble ſpirit can forget | injuries, but not 
benefits. 
See EENETI Ts. See INGRATLTUDE. See SELF- 


INTEREST, and SELF LOVE, 


| GREAT MEN AND GREATNESS. 


REAT men are like wolves, we muſt never 
ſtrike at them unleſs we are ſure of our blow, 


or r they will be ſure to tear us to pieces. 


Whom great men wrong, they will hate. 


Eat 
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Eat no cherries with great men, for they 
will caſt the ſtones in your eyes; like fire at a1 
diſtance, they give warmth, but if too near, they 2 
burn. 
Great men make promiſes, but mean men keep 
them. EE 
_ Goodneſs is the beſt part of 5 and 2 
like a diamond ſet in gold, ſhould be Its ſup- | 
port, 


— LR 2 —- * 
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Greatneſs without goodneſs is Ike the Coloſſus of 
Rhodes, not ſo much to be admired for its work- + 8 
manſhip, as its huge bulk. | 

Greatneſs may build the tomb, but goodneſs muſt « 
make the epitaph. = 

Never provoke thoſe who are able eaſily to undo 1 

"if you are admitted to a great man, let your com- 


pliment be ſhort, ſpeak little, and retire ſoon. 
When a great man is kinder to you than uſual, 
be aſſured it is not for nothing. 

Contend not with great men whatever be the pro- 
vocation, for 8 or wrong they will certainly work 
you at laſt. 

Nothing is more eaſy, than to ak an ill uſe of 
a great ſtation, nor any thing more difficult than to 
diſcharge the duties it requires. 

Great ſouls are not diſtinguiſhed by having leſs . 
paſſion and more virtue, but by having nobler and 
greater deſigns than the vulgar. N 
The way to happineſs is fair, but the — to 
greatneſs is craggy, and ſtands not only upon a pre- 
cipice, but alſo upon ice. . 
Great men ought always to be rated by the means | 
they took to acquire their nent. ; 
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To diſcern true merit, and reward it wh a 


: man has found it out, are two great ſteps to make 


| at once, and ſuch as few of the great ones are Capa- 
I vie of. 

The greater a man is, the more need he hath of a 
friend; and the more difficulty there is in finding 


and knowing him. 


The greater a man is in power above others, the 


more he ought to excel them in virtue. 
Since the great men of the world can neither 
give health of body, nor repoſe of mind, we con- 
ſtantly pay too dear for all the good they are able Jo. 


do Us. 


| pleaſe them. 


It is better to fit down with honour, than to attend 


| the changes of our inconſtant fortune. 
It is for higher beings than men, to join happineſs i 
and greatneſs together. 


A truly great man is not contented with the ſub- 


| miſſion only of thoſe under him, he covets rather to 
de loved than feared. 


/ 


Be filent before great men, or ſpeak what will 


Great perſons ſeldom ſee their face in a true 
1 : gk 
| Great men are the firſt who find their « own ww 7 
and the laſt who find their own faults. 

Worth begets in baſe minds rs but in great 
minds emulation. 

| He that is in great place, 1 need have as many 
eyes as Argus to watch, as many hands as Briareus 
to diſpoſe and order things, and as long arms as 
| Typheus to defend himſelf againſt en, and 
| malice. 


None 
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None but great ſouls can have the true reliſh of 
good actions. 

The very ſtation to which great men are advanc- 
ed, is ſuppoſed either the recompence of great ſer- 


vice done the public, or of the merit of an uncom- 
mon capacity to ſerve it. 
To covet greatneſs is to covet trouble, and o live 


more for others than for ourſelves. 


„„ 
1 M E delivers fools from grief, and Reaſon 


wile men. 
"Grief is like fire, the more it 1s covered the more 


it rages. 

He whoſe heart is greatly grieved, takes hi: 
beſt comfort, when he finds ume to lament his 
Toſs. 


In the enjoyment of an object, we only find that 
ſhare of pleaſure, which it is capable of giving us; 
but in the loſs of it, we do not proportion our grief 
to the real value it bears, but to the value our fancy 


and imagination ſets upon it. 


We often ſuffer more from grief, than from thoſe 


very things for which we are griev d. 


n . 


IX on that ſtate « life which is moſt excel- 
lent, and cuſtom will make it delightful. 
Het is mot potent, who has himſelf in his own 


power. 


The 
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The firſt ſtep is to reſolve well ; the next is to do 
well; the uninterrupted purſuit of which will at laſt 
improve into an habit of well doing. | 


See Harim. 


ww A p p 1 N E 8 8. 
APPINESS is in the taſte, not in the 


Too much forecaſt makes unhappy. 


If you will be happy, never have bitt's one woman 
in your bed, one friend in your = Os and one faith 
in your Jie © 
Our happineſs depends in a a great meaſure upon | 
| thechoice of our company. 
| He that would be happy muſt take an account t of 
his time. 
Ihe contempt of death makes all the witer of 
f life ealy to us. 

Without virtue and the peace of conſcience, there 
can be no happineſs. 

Ik we are not as happy as we deſire, it is aa we 
are not ſo miſerable as we deſerve, We generally 


Vor, II. One receive 


thing; and we are made happy by poſſeſſing 
5 what we love, and not what others think lovely. 
Let him that would be happy bring his mind to 
bis condition, and acquire an indifference for more 
than is ſufficient, 955 

ie that cannot find tranquillity within himſelf, 
| will find it vain to ſeek it elſewhere, | 
| However great a happineſs may be, there | is ſtill 
one greater; the being eſteemed e 15 the hap- 
pineſs that is enjoyed. 
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receive much more good than ever we do, and do 
more evil than we have ſuffered. 1 

He who wiſhes for what he has not, forfeits the 
enjoyment of what he has. 


Happineſs only begins when wiſhes end; and be 


that hankers after more, enjoys nothing. 

That ſtate is moſt happy, \ which is above contempt, 
and below envy. _ 

Being abſent from what we love is a good, in 
compariſon of living with what we hate. 

We may truly ſay of happineſs, philoſopher 
ſeek it, divines find it, but the religious only en- 
joy it. | 
It lies not in the things themſelves, but in our pa. 
lates, in the reliſh which we have of them. 
According to our true or falſe eftimate of things 
we are happy or miſerable. 

All the happineſs of this world ende in the right 
way of compaſſing the felicity of the other. 

Every one may be happy, though ſcarce any one 
is ſo. Few can be a yet all may be ſatis 


fied. 


A 581 man can never 'D miſerable, nor a a wick 
ed man happy. _ 

Nothing can be above Mum, that i is above For 
tune. 


Eater of mind gives a man reputation F 


and makes him happy in deſpite of misfor 
tunes. 
No man can be happy that is not free and fearleß 


and no man can be ſo, but he, who by 1 ; 


has got the better of Fortune. 


H. 


He who only defires what he can have, will 


3 | always have what he defires. 

; He that is moderate in his wiſhes from reaſon 
and choice, and not reſigned from ſourneſs, diſtafte 
| N and diſappointment, doubles all the pleaſures of 
his life. 


4 IA hope of being happy hereafter. 


no leſs on their humour, than on fortune. 


* WVC 
22 ͤͤ — 


vwiſe manchappy: nothing can make a fool content; 
| which is the reaſon, why almoſt all men are miſerable. 


* Y We take leſs pains to hecome really happy, than 
to make it believed we are ſo. 
unge 5 A wiſe man, if he cannot be as happy as he wiſhes 
o be, will rejoice in the felicity he can have. 
rig Compariſon, more than xeality, makes men hap- 
FF py or miſerable. 
y ont | . The world may make 3 man unfortunate, but 
fat not miſerable ; that is from himſelf, = 
7 In our purſuit of happineſs, we are more govern- 
; 


5 [Þ t 
e Fo y ruth. 


WY N ay greatneſs together. 
ae 5 He that leads a ER life, has a peac BYE con- 


: 


misfor | {cience, honeſt thoughts, and virtuous actions, ue. 

lebe bpity a Cæ SAR. : 
wOInd | it you wiſh to be happy, look to your thoughts 

0 


before they come to deſires; and entertain no 
| thoughts which may bluſh in words. | 


The man who is pleaſed with nobody is more 


[unbappy, than he, with whom nobody is pleaſed. 


12 Let-- 
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A man cannot be truly happy here, without a 
The happineſs and unhappineſs of men depend 


There are but few things wanting to make the 


1 F by the opinion of others, than by .our OWn, or 


It is for higher beings than men to Join lines | 
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Let men inſtead of preſuming to be happy, 
learn to be ealy. 

True happineſs conſiſts in the capacity of refledt- 
ing with pleaſure. 


We often envy the happineſs of men, whom, if 


we knew their circumſtances, we ſhould pity. 
There are, fay the Philofophers, but two things 
that are poſitive goods, health of body, and health 
of mind,---and but two things that are poſitive 
evils, pain of body, and pain of mind. a 


See e Avanicn, ConTeer, Nichts“ 


HONESTY 


TONESTY is the beſt policy ; ; it is ; always 
the neareft way to ſucceſs. 


A man who is truly honeſt, looks not to what he 
might do, but what he ſhould do. 


They that are acquainted with the extent of their 


underſtanding, are not always 0 with the x 


extent of their honeſty. 


Knavery may ferve a turn, but honeſty never i 


fails. 


An honeſt man's converſition i is pleaſant, bs be 
ſpeaks without any intention to deceive, and hear 


without any intention to betray. 


The honeſt man who Judges of others by lime | 


may quickly be undone. 


To have no more probity than © is required by | 


the laws, is diſhoneſty. 
No man is wife or ſafe, but he that is honeſt. 


Money dealing is the unerring criterion of true 


honeſty, as it is of real friendſhip, 


N 
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th the 
| reſents them, becauſe he knows his title 1s 


neva | ſtrong. 


J hears 


et. 


SE 
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it is a Scotch proverb, when a queſtion ariſes 


about the honeſty, or temper of a man, * did you 


* ever fit an account with him 8 


H 0 NO Uk 


H E honour a man has acquired is ever a ſe- 
curity for further acquiſitions. 


3 the leaſt flip may hazard a fall. 


It is with honour, as with beauty ; a ſingle fine li 


neament cannot make a handſome face, neither can 
| 2 ſingle good quality render a man accompliſhed ; 


but a concurrence of many fine features and 
good qualities makes true beauty and true ho- 


rat he nour. 


A perſon of ſmall merit is 8 jealous of 


imputations on his honour, becauſe he knows 


his title is weak; one of great merit, turbidly 


Falſe notions of bonour are the create de- 


er hel  pravities of human nature, by giving wrong am- 


bition, and falſe ideas of what is good and lau- 


I dable. 
himſellI pa 7 
I nocent, and nothing mean, that has not guilt in 


TO” ' [ it. 
red by 


There is nothing honourable, that is not in- 


Every one ſtands as a blot in the annals of his 


country, who arrives at the temple of honour, by 


$ 

A 
I 
12 
. 
* 


of tre) other path than virtue. 


A prince 


No man deſpiſes honour but he chat deſpairs | 
Fg. 
The pyramid of honour hath bat's one point, and 
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A prince may give honour, bat not make honour- 5 
Able. 5 
He that too early aſpires to Went muſt reſolve 
to encounter not only the oppoſition of intereſt, but 9 
the malignity of envy. |: 
He 1255 has loſt his honour, can loſe nothing 
more. F | 
Honour in a man, like that of a woman, once 
gone, 18 never recovered. 


H O P n. 


tg PE is generally a wrong guide, though it 
be good company in the j Journey. 
"A ſhip ought not to be fixed by one anchor, nor 
life on a ſingle hope. 


We ought not to ſtretch either our lege or out 


Lord. Ba cox uſed to ſay, that hope 1 is a good 
breakfaſt, but a bad ſupper. 


And that none but virtuous men can hope well! in 
all circumſtances. 


Hopes ee hang the heart upon tente. 
hooks. 


Hope makes pain eaſy, and 8 light; it is 
the cordial of life. 


His grief is long, whoſe hope | is ſhort, 

| Deſpair is a freeman hope 1s a ſlave. 

Hope has been called the dream of a man 
awake. | e 


Men 
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r- Men ſhould do with their hopes as they do with 

tame fowl, cut their —_ that they _ not 1 | 
Ive over the wall. | 
25 z Humanity. See BENEVOLENCE. 5 | 
ing 
nuuILIrv, MEEKNE 88, AND 1 
nee . MODESTY. 
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UMILITY. is the altar on Which God ; 

would have us offer our ſacrifices. 

Many people are deſirous to be devout, but very 

I fer to be humble. 
zh it Humility muſt be the ornament of a high con- 
dition. 

not Perſons of humility: and affability, by their ſbct⸗ 

neſs of manners, inſenſibly draw others into their ; 

| ſentiments. 

All human excellence is but comparative: mere 

may be. perſons who excel us, as much as we fancy i 

vue excel the meaneſt. 

| The grace that makes every grace amiable i is hu- 

mility. 

Nobody envies the man, who does not appear to 

be too much pleaſed with himſelf. 

| Modeſty is to the other virtues in a man, what 

| ſhade in a picture is to the parts of the thing repre- 
| ſented; it makes all other beauties conſpicuous, 
which would otherwiſe be but a wild heap of co- 
- Tours. 

man We make no \ farther progreſs 1n virtue, than as 

J our humility encreales, 
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That modeſty which ſeeks to throw a veil over the 
moſt virtuous actions, and is careful only to conceal 
them, ſerves to ſet them off the more, and give 
them greater luſtre. 

Humility is fo amiable, that even pride itſelf pays 


8 homage to it in wearing its maſk. 


To be humble to be den is duty; 85 


equals, courteſy ; 3 to inferiors, nobleneſs; to al 


ſafety. 
If modeſty were to be recommended by no- 


thing elſe, this is enough, that the pretending 


to little, leaves a man at eaſe; whereas boaſting 


requires a perpetual labour to appear what he is 
Not. 


The difference between a meek and a patient 


man is, the one has no gall, the other bridles it. 


That modeſty is moſt amiable, which | is the bluſh 


of budding reaſon and virtue. 


Often the modeſty that ſeems to decline praiſe, 
only wiſhes to be praiſed more delicately. 

It is equally ridiculous, to be too fond of praiſe, 
and to refuſe it with too manifeſt an affecta- 


tion. 


Humility is often an artifice of pride, which de | 
baſes itſelf on purpoſe to be exalted. £ 
The firſt of all virtues is innocence, the next is 


modeſty, If we baniſh modeſty out of the world, 


the carries away with her half the virtue that | is 
N 


True modeſty is always a ſign of merit. 
Although wiſdom and modeſty are often leſs ad- 
yantageous in life than raſhneſs and confidence, 
| yet 


A Www 


t 


© virtue. | 
If we have ſenſe, modeſty beſt proves it to 
| others; if we have hone, it beſt hides our want 
FF 

BY He who has modeſty enough to own 7 has 
been in the wrong, proves he is wiſer than he 


yet ample amends are made in the eſteem of the 
world. 
Bluſhing is the companion of innocence and 


Was. 
A diſcreet man is always a modeſt man. 


Modeſty makes men amiable to their friends, and | 


reſpected even by enemies. 
A real modeſt man is as much ſo alone, as in 
company, 


A man without modeſty, is generally loſt to all 


ſenſe of honour and virtue. 
Modeſty is to merit, what frugality i is to for- 
tune. 


Modeſty makes large amends for the pain it 
gives the perſons who labour under it, by the 


prejudice it affords every worthy perſon 1n their fa- 
your. 


Great baſhfulneſs is oftener an effect * pride than 
of modeſty. 


Modeſty is oftener anifiake n than any other 


virtue. 


Humility is a virtue all preach, few pravtiſe, and I 


yet every body 1s content to hear. 


See BASHFULNESS. 


HUMOUR, 
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HU M © u R. 


OR T U N E and air govern the 
world. | 


There are more defects in men 8 humours, than 


in their underſtandings. 


Mad men and fools ſee only by their tu- 


mours. 


The caprice of our humour is more fantaſtical 


even than that of Fortune. 
It is our humour that ſets the price on all things 


we receive from Fortune, 


The happineſs or unhappineſs of men de- 
pends more on their bumours, than their for- 


tunes. 


Men's humours, like ſome buildings that have 
ſeveral fronts, are ſome agreeable, others diſagree- 
able. 


True humour generally 195. hls wh eve- 


ry body laughs about him; falſe humour is always 


laughing, while every body about him looks ſe- 
rious. 


The man of falſe omar, will endeavour to fri- 
dicule both friends and foes indifferently; for having 
but ſmall talents, he muſt be merry where he can, 


not where he ſhould, 
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e 


ne to virtue. 
Noc.) treachery is ſo mortal, as that which covers it- 


n ſelf under the maſk of fanctity. 


5 * 
I 5 1 
* = 


u- I mark or other to be Known by. 


| 1DLENESS AND INDOLENCE. 


| idle, and to be innocent: by eg nothing, 
* | we learn to do ill. 


| away time. 
is not to live. 


ment. 
| Indolence is not only ſeldom at a loſs not to find, 


=_ bed —lnduſtry delights to conquer all. 
— The idle man is more perplexed what to do, than 
ing the induſtrious in doing what he ought. 


an, 1 He that follows recreations inſtead of his buſi- 
| neſs, will in a little time have no buſineſs to 


| follow. 


Love labour; if you do not want it for food, you 
| may for phyſick. He is idle that may be better em- 


[ Poyed. 
Idleneſs 


z H YPOCRISY is the homage that vice pays 


There never was an hypocrite yet, but had ſome 


HER E are very few who know how to be 


Idleneſs is the greateſt prodigality, for i throws 
J Laaineſs is a premature death; not to be in action 
It would ſeem as if indolence was the natural 


| fate of man, as labour Was his een puniſn- 


but 1 is ſo far induſtrious as to ſeek for difficulties! in 
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Idleneſs is only the * of weak minds, and the 
holiday of fools. 
Icdleneſs is the mother of vice, as lazineſs i is the in. 
heritance of fools. 
WMWWWWe have more lazineſs 1 in our minds than 1 in our 
bodies. 3 
None but a wiſe man can employ leiſure well. N 
An averſion from labour creates a conſtant weari- 
neſs, and makes exiſtence itſelf a burthen. PF 
A little negligence can ſpoil us, but great induſtry 1 © 
is neceſſary to improve us. | 
Lazineſs, languid as it is, as often triumphs 
over every other paſſion, as love and ambition 


do. 
He has bved with little obſervation dither on him- 


ſelf, or others, who does not — that to be idle, is 
to be vicious. 
The lapſe to indolence, is ſoft and perceptible, bas 
cauſe it is only a mere ceſſation of activity; but the 
return to diligence is difficult, becauſe it implies a 
change from reſt to motion, from privation to rea- 


my. 


See Busix ESS. See INDUSTRY, 


F 


TEAL O US Y lives upon doubts and ſuſpic- 3 
ons; but as ſoon as theſe become certainties, 
then the paſſion either ceaſes, or turns abſolute mad- 

nels, 
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The reaſon why the pangs of jealouſy and ſhame 


are ſo ſharp and cutting is, becauſe vanity can be of 


no uſe to us in ſupporting them. 

Jealouſy is always born with love, but does not 
always die with it. 

Jealouſy endeavours to be confirmed i in its ber, 


yet hopes the contrary. 


Every trifle contributes to heighten the diſcaſe of 
jealouly ; ; the moſt COON proofs can ſcarce 
cure it. 


Jealouſy i is the greateſt of evils, and yet the leaſt | 


pitied by thoſe that occaſion it. 

In jealouſy there is more ſelf-love, than love 

There is a certain ſort of love, whoſe exceſs pre- 
vents jealouſy. _ 

Jealouſy is the fear or apprehenſion of ſuperiority ; ; 
envy, our uneaſmeſs under it. | 


Jealouſy always proves. an inferiority 1 in bim that 7 


feels! it. 
There are no perſons, but thoſe that avoid giving 


us cauſe of jealouſy, that are e worthy of our being } en- 
lous of them. 
Envy, hatred and ſuſpicion Gn Lowe 8 conſtant 


companion, jealouſy ; which therefore ſtings deeper 


than either of them, becauſe it is all. 
An ardent love is ever a ſtrong ingredient i in jea- 

louſy; for the ſame charms which make a woman 

lovely in the eyes of her lover, make him imagine 


that ſhe appears equally lo in the eyes of all be- 
holders. 


The jealous man's inquiries are moſt ſucceſsful 


when they diſcover nothing, 
His 
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The jealous man's pleaſure ariſes from his diſap. 
pointment, and his life is ſpent in purſuit of a . 1 
that deſtroys his happineſs if he chance to find it. 
His diſeaſe is of ſo malignant a nature, that 
it converts all it takes into its -own nouriſh. . 

"If we conſider the effects of jealouſy, one would 
rather think it proceeded from an inveterate Baked 
han an exceſſive love. | 


See HUMOUR, See Wir T. 
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are not to wonder b much how ſmall that | 
ſpark is that flieth up, as how apt things 
about it, are to take fire. 


They who give the firſt ock to a ſtate, are ordi- 
narily the firſt overwhelmed in its ruin. 


'The 


ut 
8 
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T he fruits of oublic commotions are feldom en- 


3 joyed by him who was the firſt promoter: he only 


| troubles the water for another's net; and beats the 


g buſn, whilſt another gets the hare. 


1 N D O L E N C E. 


Ses boawive.. 


| Du ILIGE N CE oe is a fair Jing; and | 


induſtry a good eſtate. 


| jdleneſs waſtes a man as eee as induſtry 

| improves him. 

A man may be a younger brother as to his for- 

tune, but induſtry will make him an heir. 

| JIdleneſs1s certainly the cauſe, and buſineſs the ne- 

ver failing cure of melancholy. 
Youth is the time {or induſtry; it is far better that 

pleaſure ſhould follow labour, than that labour ſhould 


follow pleaſure. 
By labour and uſe a man may be brought to a 
new nature. 


man. „„ 
Diligence overcomes all dühculties. 
The hope of reward ſweetens labour. 


Induſtry keeps the mind clear, and the body 


healthful, 


| Love labour ; if you do not want it for food, you 
may for Phyſick. | 
Induftrious 


Poverty rarely meets the induirious and thinking 
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Induſtrious wiſdom often prevents what ary folly 
thinks inevitable. 

Induſtry diſdains enjoying the fruit of other men's 
labours without deſerving it. 

As the ſweeteſt roſe grows upon the ſharpeſt 
prickle, fo the hardeſt labours bring forth the ſweet. 
eſt profit. 

Labour ſtrengthens the mind, whullt lazineſs looſen 
and effeminates it. 
We have more power than will, and it is aften 
do excuſe ourſelves to ourſelves, that we fancy things 
impoſſible to be effected. 

The labour of the body, frees us from the Pains 
of the mind, and it is that which makes the 
poor happy. 

Diligence is the mother of good fortune. 

There are few things impoſlible in their own na- 
ture; and it is for want of application, rather than of 
means, that we are unſucceſsful. 

If thou haſt any buſineſs of conſequence 1 in agita- 
tion, let thy care be reaſonable and ſeaſonable : con- 
tinual ſtanding bent, weakens the bow ; too haſty 

drawing, breaks it: put off thy cares with thy clothes, 
fo ſhall thy reſt ſtrengthen thy labour, and {o ſhal: 
thy labour ſweeten thy reſt, _ 


See bene ee "Tos IDLENESS. 


INGRATI- 
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ly 

CCF 

4 12 GRATITUDE is a weed that will ever 

1 flouriſh in every ſoil, until there is leſs of pride 

1 and ſelf. love to ſupport it. 

5 E Men are ſo fond of themſelves as to think, that 
all others can do, they ſnould do for them. 

« . Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſhameful, that there 

ot never was yet one found, that would acknowledge 


5 himſelf guilty of it. 
It makes the ſoul ſick; and is an injury to ſociety, 
he as it hardens the heart. 

. Ungrateful men make malicious ones. 
We call a man accurſed, when we call him un- 
grateful. 


3 hath produced, placed BxuTus in hell next to Ju- 
bas, for the odious crime of ingratitude. 
The Florentines have the following execrable 


nature! 
It is not ſo dangerous to do ſome r men injuries, as 
to do them too many favours. 


To ſhew civility and kindneſs to the worthleſs and 
the wicked, is to cultivate thorns that will tear your 


own fleſh. 


To be too haſty to \ return an obligation, is 5 on 


_— fort of ingratitude. 
l- 
Few people are ungrateful, to thoſe who continue 
in a condition to oblige them, 


Vor. Il. K Ingratitude 


Dax rk, one of the veal moral criticks any age 


| | proverb; „Po no good, and nobody will do you 
% any harm.“ What a picture this of human 
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Ingratitude is the fin of upſtarts, and the vice cf 
cowards. 1 

Favours are written on glaſs, but 1 injuries are en- 
graven on marble. 55 bi 

. To do a kindneſs to an ungrateful man, is the 
mot effectual way of gaining an irreconcileable 1 
enemy. 

Ingratitude is one of thoſe evils in ſociety, which 
laws cannot reach. 

Pride would never owe, and ſelf-love would ne- 
ver pay. wy 

But it is falſe, not true pride that cauſes ingn. 
titude. | 

Ungrateful men hate the authors of their prefer: 
ment, as the witneſſes of their mean original. 
| To ſay of a man, that he is ungrateful, i 
to ſay every ill of him. It is the ſum of even 
Qme..: 

The very courteous leffen their favours by giving 
them the appearance of a debt, through their fre 
quent profeſſions of kindneſs. 

The favours of an arrogant man are received ui. 
thankfully, becanſe, through too great a conſciouf 

neſs of them, he is his own pay-maſter. 

A wanton or unmerited reproach for favours | fors 
ceived, cancels every obligation: a pleaſing pla * 
however, to the conſciouſneſs of a baſe heart. of 

Inſolence rewards its own liberalities; and he that min 
exacts a mean ſervility, cannot at the ſame time, I 
with juſtice, expect a return of affection. 


See Bener1Ts. See 8 See FE 
INTEREST and SELF- -LOVE. 


INJURIES 
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the JI E often forgive thoſe who have injured us; 


ble but we never can pargon thoſe whom we 
have injured. 
may i Forgiveneſs to the 1e does belong, 
They never pardon, who have done the wrong. 
ne. None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, than thoſe 
who are moſt forward in doing them. 


ga. Altho' to fuppreſs injuries be the greateſt ſhock 
do nature, and ſhame to honour, yet it is the great-_ 


efer. | eſt art of life. 
U, | 


| * angry at, or revenge them. 
veal 


| Be not. provoked by injuries to commit them. 


ing a then we cannot complain. 
r fi. Truft not an enemy becauſe you have Join bim 


| bod offices; for men are naturally more Prone to 


d un. Peienge injuries, than to requite kindneſſes. 


ciou- The injured have ever a ſuperiority over thoſe 
| Vt wrong them, by having it in their power to 


rs 1e forgive. 

> ple To be able to bear provocation is an argument 
Noe great wiſdom ; and. to forgive it of a great 

pee 

He threatens many who 1 injures one. 


he that 
time, 


See IX OR ATIT VDE. See REVENGE. 
SELF 52 5 


\ 1 Ed. 


It is greater to be above injuries, than either to 


By i injuring others we teach them to imjure us, 


' EE INTE: 
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CC 


See HN ESTV, TRUTH, VIRTUE. 
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See SELF-INTEREST. 


juDGBs AND jus TIC 


E that would give a juſt ſentence, muſt nu 
mind either parties or pleaders; but tl 
Cavss 1TSELF. | |: 
he judge who always Ht, ſeldom does 
| right, for fear of doing wrong. 5 
The judge who gives his ſentence hearing o. 
ſide only, although he judges aright, yet 1s nd z 
juſt, b 
It is his province to give life to the laws, b 
| redreſs the injured, to check the inſolent, and t 
bound the unruly. E 

The anger, or the waſpiſhneſs of a judge is . 
ſure reſult of either prejudice or intereſt, or of H 
conſciouſneſs of his own ignorance; for the lav 
without paſſion, and only ſtrikes malefactors as IF . 
cruſh ſerpents, to prevent their miſchief. --- 

He is like the fiery pedagogue, that reve " 
ges his domeſtic diſquiets on the polterion "2 
his pupils. 8 


Im arti 
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Impartial juſtice is the trueſt mercy: yet, mercy 


E | to a real tranſgreſſor, may be cruelty to many. 

It great knowledge, great integrity, much pati- 
| ” ence and great fortitude be the indiſpenſable quali- 
| : fications of a judge, it may require ſome trouble 
to ſupply the ſtation fitly. ke 


© injurious member of ſociety z there is hardly a 
medium. 


A learned, righteous judge is an honour to the | 
YL Power that appoints him; a bad one its eternal 


3 


An ignorant judge and a learned bar is an un- 
F dale proſpect to the fair ſuitor. 

In proportion to his opinion of the abilities of a 
| - | judge the crafty pleader ſuits his addreſs; if high, 


wy 
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Lo 


vith ſophiſtry, clamour and rant. 


The end of magiſtracy is to be a terrour to evil - 


doers, and a ſupport to thoſe who do well. 


CE COONS Cr It Pr 


han that of the too compaſſionate one. 


e is 
of te | ment of the wicked, or to prevent the contagion 


7 b: ef example. 
If ever man anſwered his being formed after the 


| thoſe frightful ſhapes of the old ſerpent, in which the 
7 fertile 


A judge 1s either the moſt eſtimable or the woll 


Judges have been, with but one ear and one 


1 it is with awe and decency; if otherwiſe, it is 


The reputation of the rigorous judge is not better 


The end of all correction, is either the amend- 


Z | likeneſs of his CREATOR, it is in an upright, know- 
ing, patient judge fitting in judgment; the reverſe of 
which, is moſt ſurely not leſs ſhocking than any of 
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fertile imaginations of painters have, to terrify, 
pourtrayed him. 

Be not, O, ye judges! more apt to puniſh vice, 
| than to encourage virtue; be not roo rigid, left you 
be hated, nor too remiſs, left you be ſſighted: fo ex- 
ecute juſtice, that you may be loved ; and fo exe 

cute mercy, that you may be feared. 
It may as well be conceived, that a ſtream ſhall 
run clear from a fount that is foul, as that a judge 
ſhall be pure, whole ee is not through the 
paths of virtue. 
In fine, take heed what ye do, for ye judge not 
for men, but for the LORD. 2 Chron. xx. 6. 


V E R * body 3 of his memory, but 
4 nobody of his judgment. 

The generality of men never judge of others, but 
by their reputation, or by their fortune. 

A man may be a fool with wit, but never with 
judgment. 

Our enemies come nearer the truth in the judg- 
ments they make of us, than we do in thoſe we 
make of ourſelves. 

An indifferent ſhare of wit with judgment, is more 


* tireſome at's, long run, than a great deal of wit with 
impertinence. | 


An 


* See the life of Lord Chief Juſtice Hart for a mo- 
del for a judge: It might be well for 7 7 if every judge 
could rehearſe it. 
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An error againſt judgment is infinitely worſe, 


5 than an error in judgment. 


Every thing, even piety, is dangerous it in a man, 


5 | | without — 


| L N GS AND PRI NCES. 


| prince ſometimes to yield ſomething of their prero- 
gative. 
A private man is judged of by his companions, a 


| prince by his miniſters, 
Princes and miniſters, like the celeſtial en have 
much ſplendour but no reſt. 
| A king that governs by partics, is like a phi- 
bboſopher that grows wiſe by ſtarts, and broken 


* fancies. 
A prince who has the love and veneration of his 
people, may eaſily ſatisfy all parties; Wn, 


C courting them is endleſs, 
Do other princes commonly, but thoſe who are 
E deſerving of immortality, love to encourage the ta- 


lents that give a right to it. 


The king ſhould be a ſpeaking "_ and the law 


a dumb king, 
The government of kings 1s according to Nature; 
| that of tyrants againſt it. 


A king rules his ſubjects by their own conſent, 5 


tyrants reign by force and violence. 


A kingdom is a principality of a freeman among 


freemen: tyranny is a principality of a maſter over 
his ſlaves, 1 
Governing 


H E ſureſt way of governing both in a private 
family and kingdom, is for a huſhand and a 
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Governing by parties may keep a prince aboye 
water for a while, but will fink him at laſt. 

Fortune generally makes haſte in the proſperity 
or adverſity of princes, 
It is as great a diſhonour for a prince to have ma- 
ny executions, as for a een to have many fu- 
nerals. 
The king is the life of the law, and be. cannot have 
a prerogative that is mortal to it. 

Charles V. was wont to ſay, that the clemency 
of a prince is like the heat of the ſun, which hard- 
eneth dirt, whilſt it ſofteneth wax. 
lt is much more honourable to govern than 
conquer; as a wile head 1s better than a Krong 
arm. CET, 
„ prince who parts with his friend to pleaſe 
| his enemies, cools the one and inflames the 
other. z 


cities, not their cravings. 


A King has a divine right to govern well, a "LG 


right to govern ill, is an abſurdity : and to allert 1 it, 
is blaſphemy. 
Kings when adviſed, muſt be ſpoken to, as if quit 


in mind of ſomewhat they had forgot, not as teach» 


ing them what they know not. 


They ſhould converſe with books; they are dead 


counſellors; for they will without flattery, fear, or 
baſhfulneſs, preſent the truth without diſguiſe. 

A parliament is the trueſt glaſs wherein a prince 
may diſcern the people 8 love, and his own. happt- 
nels. 


The 
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A wiſe prince ſhould ſuit his gif to men's capa- 
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The King is ſubject to none but the laws. 
The unequal diſpenſation of rewards and pu- 
niſhments will, ſoon or late, prove fatal to a 
prince. 5 

That king muſt ever be beloved and happy, who 
makes the laws the rules of his government and the 
bounds of his power. 

The wiſdom of the king and his council conflitute 
the happineſs of the ſtate. 

Kings do not dignify wiſdom but wiſdom dig- 
nifieth Kings. 

As kings can have no ) equals, they may have faith- 
ful ſervants, but can hardly have friends. 


Integrity 1s the greateſt ornament that Kings can 


have, 


He only 1s fit to be a king who is ; firm in his ſta- 


tion; and who makes the people's good the object of 
his wiſhes. 
The prince who fall eth out with the laws, 


breaketh with his beſt friends; as they are the 
only guards he can be {ure will never forſake 


him. 
A prince may be familiar with his ſubjects with- 
out derogating from his majeſty, but not ſupercilious 


without danger. 

When a prince fails in point of honour and com- 
mon juſtice, it is enough to ſtagger his e 8 
E their faith and allegiance. 
Princes may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to command 
every thing that they do, and to forbid every 


ting that they do not; as their example has a 
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moſt attractive power of drawing others after 


them. 

It is more excellent for a prince to have a provi- 
dent eye to prevent future, than A potent arm to 
ſuppreſs preſent evils. 

A King who never gave tis ſubjects a aint of 
difſatisfaQon, can never truſt them too far ; whereas 
a prince who has once rendered himſelf ſuſpected, 

will do well not to truſt them at all. Queen ELI. 

ZABETH juſtifies the firſt; and King CHaRLEs . 

and James II. the latter. 


It is wiſdom in a prince, to ſhew bimſelf abſolute, 

In his 5 firſt, and then indulgent in his na- 
ture. 

When a prince ſeeks the love of his ſubjects, he 


ſhall find in them enough of fear, but when he ſeeks 


| their fear, he loſes their love. 

| The majeſty of princes is cenſured as pride : their 
facility, baſeneſs; if grave, the people love them 
not; if familiar, they ſcorn them; if melancholy, no- 
ming will oblige them; if prudent, they are called 
ſubtle and crafty ; if free and ingenuous, improvi- 
dent: all their words and actions receive an ill in- 
terpretation; if conquerors, they are ambitious; if 
peaceable, cowards; if liberal, prodigal; if provi 
dent, covetous; if valiant, raſh, &c. 
Where the leaſt uſeful part of the people have 


the moſt credit with the prince, men will conelude, 


that the way to Set every . is to be good for 
nothing. 

The prince who will give more to importunity 
than to merit, may as well ſet out a proclamation 


forbidding his ſubjects to ſerve him well on pain of 


being undone by it, 


It 
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him. 
The prince who again truſts the man who bath | 
once deceived him, loſeth the right of og faith- 
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It is ſafer for a prince to judge of men by what 
J do to one another, than by what they do to 


br dealt with by any one elſe. 

The prince who followeth his own opinion too 
bon, is in danger of repenting it too late. 

It is leſs dangerous for a prince to mind too much 
what the people ſay, than tov little. 

It is an unhappy thing for princes to be ſometimes 


neceſſitated to promiſe, when they know it would 
not be prudence to perform. 


It highly imports a king, upon his firſt acceſſion 


to the throne, to give a Sood opinion of himſelf 
for it is that firſt ſtep which 
determines either the happineſs or miſery of his 


to his people ; 


reign, 
Nothing renders a prince more contemptible 


to his people, than his being mutable, and in- 
conſiderate in beſtowing honours and offices of 


Nate. 


A prince ſhould conſtantly reflect that he governs 


men, and that he himſelf is but a man. 
There is no way more effectual to engage all to 


adhere to the crown, than the grateful Carats 


ments of paſt ſervices. 
Nothing can make a king of England abſolute, 
but his goodneſs and ſtrict regard to the laws. 


The greater a man is in his power above others, 


the more he ought to excel them in virtue. 
A prince may play ſo long between two parties, 


that they may in time Join together, and be in ear- 
3 neſt with him. 


There 
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There is more dignity in open violence, than in 
the unſkilful cunning of a prince who would impoſe 
upon a people. 

The people's love is the King's Iife-guard. 

Kings are commonly ſaid to have long hands; it 
is to be wiſhed they had as long ears. 

As is the king, fo will his people be, is a Winz 

as old as it is true. How terrible then muſt be the 
account that evil kings have to render? And how 
great the reward of thoſe that are virtuous ? 

The prince is the pilot of the commonwealth, the 
laws are the compaſs. 

Reverſionary grants of places of profit, and ho- 
nour by princes, are the bane and ruin of me- 
rit and induſtry; but a&s of grace and boun- 
ty, are the golden ſpurs to virtuous and generous 
ſpirits. 
It is the intereſt of princes to have a good treaſure 
againſt all extremities 3 for empty coffers give an ill 
. | 
_ ©» Reputation ad, -and reverence at home, are 
the pillars of ſafety and ſovereignty. 

It is a miſerable ſtate of mind, (and yet it is com- 
monly the ſtate of kings) to have few things to de- 
fire, and many things to fear. 
Depreſſion of the nobility, may make a king more 
= abſolute, but leſs ſafe. 

Great princes are not always great men. 

A wiſe prince is as much to be feared for his pru- 
dence, as for his valour. 
Emulation among favourites is the hears of 
princes. 

All precepts concerning kings, are, in effect, 
eomprehended in theſe remembrances: . 
thou 
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rent; the one bridleth their power, the other their 
will. 
Liberality in a prince is no virtue, when main- 


tained at the ſubject's unwilling coſt. It is lefs 


reproach, by frugality, to deſerve the popular love, 
than by liberality, to deſerve private thanks. 

A king that lets interceſſion too eften prevail, will 
not be long worſhipped. 


A prince ſhould be aſked, why he will do a thing, 


i but not why he hath done it. 

Reverſionary grants of employ ments will quickly 
make a king a ſubject to his ſubjects, and bis ſuc- 
ceſſor a king of ſtraws. 


A prince enquiring of a philoſopher, by what 


means he might enjoy a long reign, replied : on By 
doing good to all, and truſting few.” 


The king who is only gracious at the approach of 


a danger, will bei in danger when he . deliver- 

ance. 

1 W that prince that would be potent, be 
pious; and that he may puniſh offences the better, 


let him be religious. The joy of Jeruſalem depends 


upon the peace of Sion. 


KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING. 


all other learning, as the lapidary doth ee 
diamonds. 


of 


thou art a man; Remember thou art Gop's vicege- 


NOWLEDGE is the treaſure of the mind, 
and diſcretion is the key to it; it lluſtrates 
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Of all others, a ſtudious life is leaſt tireſome: it | 
makes us eaſy to ourſelves, and to others; and gains 1 herit 
us both friends and reputation. 3 It 
He has learned but little, who values himſelf upon = rant 
what he knows, or deſpiſes another for what he 1 I 
knows not. ö ful « 
The Spaniſh proverb favs, that knowledge will but 
become folly, if good ſenſe does not take care R 1 
| has 


of it. 1 
le that has leſs learning than his capacity is able I pol 
to manage, ſhall have more uſe of it, than he that 


has more than he can maſter; for no man can have wi 
an active and ready command of that which is too 
heavy for him. BY 


The end of all knowledge is to underſtand what 
is fit to be done, for to know what has been, what 
is, and what may be, does but tend to that. 

A great deal of learning, is hke a great houſe, 
very chargeable to be kept in repair. 
Much ſtudying that deſigns no other advantage 
but private latisfaction, is but a ſort of 1 eee 
idleneſs. 

Affect not to be wiſe and knowing out of 
time. | 1 
Learning taſteth not kindly to every palate. 13 
He who ſometimes diſſembles his knowledge of 
what he is eſteemed to know, will be thought at 
other times to know what he knows not. 
Ignorance is the greateſt of all infirmities, and 
When juſtified, the firſt of all follies. 

Learning and a good life are both deſirable; but 


if both cannot be obtained, a good life is far prefer- 
able. 


Haprinef . 
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Happineſs i is the lot of knowledge; miſery the in- 


heritance of ignorance. 
It is no ſhame to learn, ſo long as we are igno- 
rant; that is to ſay, fo long as we live. 
Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt power- 


ful and excellent things in the world in fkilful hands ; ; 


but in unſkilful, the molt miſchievous. 
He that has learning, and not diſcretion to uſe it, 


P has only the advantage of WIS more ways to ex 


poſe himſelf. 
An uncultivated mind, like unmanured ground, 


3 will ſoon be over-run with weeds. 
There are no ſuch true friends as wiſe books : art 


poliſhes and improves nature. 


| Knowledge begins the gentleman, and the com- 
© merce of the world compleats him. 
If you deſire knowledge only to know, it is curi- 


olity ; If to be known, it is vanity; but, if to edify, 


it is charity; or that thou ren be edified, it is 


wiſdom. 

Much reading, but more thinking, little ſpeak- 
ing, and much learning, is the beſt way to improve 
1n knowledge. 


Wiſe men are inſtructed by reaſon z men of leſs 


underftanding, by experience ; the moſt ignorant, 
by neceſſity ; and beaſts by nature. 


As among wiſe men, he is the wiſeſt that thinks 
| he knows leaſt; ſo, among fools, he is the greatelt, 
| that thinks he knows moſt. 


Of all poverty, that of the mind i is met deplo- 


rable ; and of all prodigality, that of time is the 


worſt. 


3 
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ſenſe and reaſon. 


.xicheſt Jewels are ſooneſt found to wear their ſet- 
_ tings. 


pocket, and do not pul it out merely to ſhew that 


who have the moſt are moſt deſirous of having 
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Reading is to the mind, what exerciſe is to the 11 
body: as by the one, health is preſerved, ſtrength. ene 
ened and invigorated ; ſo by the other, virtue, which / 

is the health of the Sy is kept alive, cheriſhed, 1 
and confirmed. | inct 

| Ignorance creates veel and fear, but learning F 
makes men bold and aſſured. to i 

An induſtrious and virtuous education of chil. k 

dren, 1s a better inheritance for them, than a great arti! 


eſtate. : E I 
Science when well digeſted, is nothing but good me 
Men who labour hard for learning and REN 

ledge, and communicate it, like lighted tapers, waſte 


themſelves for the benefit of others, —— 
A mind too active conſumes the body, as the 


Wear your tang like your watch in a private 


you have one. 


Knowledge is like power in | this refvefh, that they 


more. = 
Languages are not to be deſpiſed, | but things are the 
ſtill to be preferred. ge 
Reading ſerves for delight, for ornament, and for kn 
ability ; z It Perfects nature, and 1 18 perfected by e, 
perience. | ret 
Vaſt is the field of ſcience, the more a man knows, ne 
the more he will find he has to know. = 
The world is one great univerſity, po | hi 


Language 
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1e N Language is but a velicle 10 ſciench, it is not ſci- 


i- enee itſelf. | 
ch A mere ſcholar at court; is an alk among: apes. 
d, Knowledge direcgetn e ot Vet we 


increaſeth knowledge. 1 25 

j Knowledge is a treaſure, but pradice is the key 
io it. 
3 Knowledge without practice, makes but half : an 
Z artiſt. | 

; Learning makes : a good man better, and. an ill 
xd WW man. . A] 2) 

l Reading of books may make men ; learned, 


v. bit it is converſe and nen chat make men 


te N vide wh ents: 

ö He that doth not know that 55 18 weak, is but 
| weak in knowledge. 

_ Hiſtory is philoſophy: teaching by 3 

| The greater our knowledge is, the more duties 

we have to diſcharge. 7 25 


b | riches of the poor. 


3 dy by honour. e | 
| Better not to know what we ſhould nradtiſe, 
than not to practiſe what we know; and leſs dan- 
ger dwells. in unaffected ignorance, than unactive 
1 knowledge. 

| The pains we take in backs or arts; which are 
| remote. from the uſe of life, is but a buſy idle- 
neſs. | 


| his morals, is the worſe for his education. 


ge | You; II. nd, 1. | The 


b Knowledge is the ornament of the rich and the 


Fame nouriſhes arts, and we are animated to ftu- 
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The higheſt learning i is to be wiſe; and the great- 
eſt wiſdom is to be good. 

He that knows himſelf beſt, knows how and 
wherein he ought to deny himſelf, 

Humility is not more neceſſary to WO than 
felf-knowledge is to humility. 

The reading of moſt men, is like a wardrot 
of old clothes that are feldom uſed. 


LAW AND LAWYERS 


A W 8 are to be made about ach things 2 
commonly happen, and not about ſuch thing 


as fall out unexpectedly, and by chance. 
Many laws are the ſign of a ſick common 


wealth, as many medicines'are of a diſeaſed body, 


The beſt laws are dead letter, nay, a grier- 


ance, unleſs they are enen and en exe 


cuted. OS. 
He that reſorts to the law for ſuocour, maß 
like the ſheep that fly to the buſhes in a ſtorm, 


be ſure to leave a good part of his coat behind 
him. 


A law-fuit is a fire which a man can x hardly er 
tinguiſh when once it is kindlet. 

Though juſtice be not ſold, yet be muſt be 
rich man that can obtain it. 

A long practice in the Jaw begets a an invincible 


felfiſnneſs; and, from being familiarized to the di 


treſſes of Buder leaves the heart but little ten- 
derneſs; as it is with butchers and ſurgeons, from 
being uſed to torturing, 


A ſkilful, 


be 
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A ſkilful, faithful advocate; is as great an acqui- 


| : ſition to ſociety, as an 1gnorant, petulant Og 


lng one is a nuiſance. 
Were we to judge of the virtue of lawyers from 


the ſeverity of their cenſures on thoſe againft whom 
they are fee'd, they ſurely are of the firſt ſtamp 
therein in ſociety.— To ſuppoſe, that they judge of 
t others from their own hearts, might be too ſevere 
E a cenſure. 
An illiberal declamation. is the ſureſt proof of a 

bad cauſe, or an ignorant pleader truth and ſkill 
want no ſuch helps. 


An attorney's bill when the ſuit is over, like an 


apothecary's when the patient has recovered, is ſel- 
dom pleaſantly paid. 

Law and Phyſick ſhould only be made uſe of . 
for neceſſity. _ 
The law is like an hard. ſought field, where fow 
F eſcape. 


It is like a rat- np, eaſily entered, but hard to 


get out of. 
It is like a wire wheel; if it catches the little 
3 finger, it will ſuck in the whole carcaſe. 
| He is an honeſt lawyer, that in his interpreta- s 
| tion of the laws, hath not a biaſs to the calling. 
Pruth is the ſacrifice, which the proſtitute pleader 

offers at the ſhrine of chicane, to the ſuccels of 
his client. 5 


Law cannot perſuade, where it cannot puniſh. 


Some of the greateſt evils in ſociety are thoſe 
| which the laws cannot reach, as, ingratitude, betray-. 
ing confidence, falſe friendſhip, &c. 


L 2, The 
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if ſmall, diffuſive, clamorous and tedious. —Icno- 
RANTIAPRÆ LONG A EST, SCIENTIA BREVIS. 


to deprive a party, againſt truth and right, of his 


he can afterwards ſleep. 


of the law (like the dog Cerberus) with three 
heads; a ſpaniel's, a bear's, and a vulture's; a 

being the firſt, at the commencement of a ſuit; 
the ſecond, when ſecured in it; and the third, befor 
he parts with it. 


and his client is, that the firſt thinks he cannot be 
- 3 for his labour, and the other, that he can- 


each liberal and enlarged idea for ever. 


The lawyer and the ſoldier are Prötzel of 
quarrel and death, and fortune and life are their 


. 1 
The mode of ſpeaking at the bar is generally 21 
according to the portion of knowledge the pleader 
poſſeſſes; if it be great, he is ſhort and pertinent; 


The pleader who, by craft and ſophiſtry, has 
intentionally impoſed on a court and a jury, fo as 


property, muſt have a well ſeared conſcience, if 


A late witty painter has drawn the pettyfogger 


The too general difference between an | attorney 


t pay him too little; which is a good deal the 
cans. of the odium fo 8 caſt on the pro- 


feſſion in general. 


The reaſon why the mere lawyer is ſo ſeldom 


fit for a Politician or Stateſman, is owing, (it has 


been ſaid) to the meanneſs, ſervility and ſelfiſh- 


neſs, with which he commences the profeſſion, 


and the chicanery, quirk and fallacy, with which, 


for gain, he proceeds in it; all which ſerve not 


only to contract the mind, but to extirpate thence 


xÞ © 
| the 
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= If the laws could ſpeak for themſelves, they would 
if 1 not be the laſt complained of. 


There is more learning now required to explain 


y a law made, than was exerted in the making it. 


ha 1 The law hath ſo many contradictions, ind vary- 
t; : | ings from itſelf, that it may not itſelf improperly be 


called a law-breaker. 


as man will plead, and no man can tell how to confute 
his bim. „ 
i | : He who truſts his cauſe to an unfee'd lawyer, or 
his health to an unfee'd phyſician, may not have 
gel | cauſe to boaſt of his ſavings. 


A ſkilful honeſt lawyer s an ornament, as he | is a 
| treafure to the community.“ 


| rigns or periſhes with then, 
L E AR NIN G. 
See KNOWLEDGE. | 


See GENEROSITY. See Ricks. 


Ik 1 ee the preface to my Treatiſe of the Equity Side of 


| the Exchequer, for two models tor an advocate. 


© Ignorance of the law excuſes no man ; not that all 
ny 5 men know the law, but becauſe it is an excuſe every 


Liberty always follows the fate of the Jaws; | it 


LIBERTY 


1 — nas 
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LIBERTY AND LICENTIOUSNES8, 


\YRANNY | isin a fapertative degree nou- 
riſhed by licentiouſneſs ; for all extremes run 


into their reverſe. 


Tyranny never ſprings out of any form of go⸗ 


vernment but that of a democracy; and the more 
exorbitant the liberty Was, we: more abject will be 
. the ſlavery. 


In every free ſtate, licentiouſneſs will be apt to 


prevail, and every man will claim the liberty of do- 


ing what he pleaſes. 
Liberty is inconſiſtent with riches. 
True liberty exempts one man from ſubjec- 


tion to another, a as far as the order of fociety ad 
mits. | 


Tf none were to have liberty, but thoſe who un- 


derſtand what it is, there would not be many freed 
men in the world. 


When the people 980 for their liberty, they 


ſeldom get any thing by their Fey but new mal 
ters. 


Virtue only qualifies us for liberty-—engbles us to 
underſtand its juſt value, and diſpoſes us to its pro- 
per uſe. Virtue alone fixes in us the deſire of l. 


berty—arms us againſt each compliance that will 
endanger it, and puts us on the conduct Lge: muſt 


preſerve it. 
The intemperance of liberty is the purveyor of 


{lavery. 


Liber ly, 


ed 


al. 
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Liberty, like power, is only good for thoſe who 


. poſſeſs it, when it is under the conſtant direction of 
virtue. 


Buy fancying themſelves ſlaves, men often make 


F themſelves ſo; and fo by ſeeking what they already 
have, they abſolutely loſe it. 


True liberty conſiſts in lawful government; which, 


4 by reſtraining each from doing wrong, aſſures their 
| rights to all. 


The youth of nations is the moſt favourable for 


their independence; it is the time of energy and vi- 
gour, before luxury has enervated. | 
to Liberty unſeaſonably obtained, is commonly i in- 
| temperately uſed. 

1 Liberty! is more precious than all gifts ; and to re- 
ceeive, is to loſe it. = 
The name of liberty is ſo ſweet, that all who fight 
| for it are ſure to intereſt our ſecret wiſhes: As their 
| cauſe is that of the whole human race, it becomes 
our own. 


The day that virtue lakes its DEI half of 
its vigour is gone; 


If there be any private ſlavery in life ſuperi- 


or to another, it is that of a ſenſible knowing man 
in office, being ſubject to an ignorant, inſolent 
principal, eſpecially if he be the creature of cor- 


ruption. 
True liberty riſes in proportion. as the danger 


encreaſes ; like the robuſt oak, which, mutilated by 


the AXE, forings aireſh under the ſtrokes which are 
WY en 


Honk, as quoted by Lo x GIN us. 


it is afterwards a ſtate of 
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given it, and draws vigour and * from its very 
loſſes and wounds. 


de PEOPLE. 


E 1 


ERY few men, properly ſpeaking, live at 
_ preſent, but are Provicng to live another 


time. 


Labour to live in ſuch wiſe, as you wiſh to be 
found at your death. 
Love begins, and ambition ends with us; < 
that we are often never freed from paſſions till 
we die. 


Men loſe many things, not becauſe the attain- 


ment is impoſſible, but becauſe they want courage 
to attempt them. 


They who think themſelves inferior will ſoon be- 
come ſo, and uſurpations upon their various rights 
Will inevitably WOW. 
It is part of the buſineſs of life, to loſe it hand- 
ſomely. 


He who hath arrived at the ſtate of wiſe reflec; 
on, muſt know, that he hath done many things 


in life, which he wiſhes undone, and that many 


things he feared, were better than thoſe he pray- 
ed for. 


To view mankind in general, what's the differ- 


ence in effect between Old Men and Children, but 
that the « one deals in Paintings and Statues, and the 
other 
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other in Babies, ſo that the firſt are only the moſt 
expenſive fools. 

The way that leads to "REN and riches, leads to 
trouble; and we find the cauſes of our lorrows in the 
very objects of our delights. 


Life itſelf is neither good nor evil, but only a 
place for good and evil. It 1s a kind of tragi-co- 


medy. | 
There is no condition ſo low, but may have 


hopes; nor any ſo high that is out t of the reach of 


fears. 


Diſcontent is the greateſt e of a generous 


ſoul ; for many times it 1s ſo intent upon its unhappi- 
neſs, that it forgets its remedies. 


When we deſire or ſolicit any thing, our mind. 
runs wholly on the good fide or circumſtances of it; 
| when it is obtained, our mind 1 runs wholly on the 
f bad ones. 


The latter part of a Df man's life is taken up in 


curing the follies, prejudices, and falſe opinions he 


had contracted in the former. 

We hate one another more for chaſe articles 
wherein we differ, than love for thoſe wherein we 
agree. 

The people moſt attached to life, are 3 
thoſe who know how to enjoy it leaſt. 

Wiſh not ſo much to live long as to live well. 

Throughout your whole life, learn to live, and 


N every hour of your life learn to die. 
Let us ſo live, as to have no cauſe of bluſhing in 


private. 
In youth ſtudy to le well, in age to teach well, 
in both to die well. 


Few 


cular. 
At twenty years of age, the will reigns; at thirty, 
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Few take care to live well, but many to live 


Jong ; though it is in eyery man's power to do 


the former, but 1 ig no man's power to do the lat. 
8 


The ſweets of life and true uſe of it, are found « on- 


ly in a courſe of virtue: in the contrary, certain mi. 


ſery. 


Much buſineſs, and ſometimes company, render 


life pleaſant and uſeful. 


If we ſtand in awe of ourſelves, we mall have no 


occaſion for SENzc a's imaginary overſeer. 


Men who poſſeſs all the advantages of life, are yet 


in a late. where there are many accidents to diſor- 
der and diſcompoſe, but few to pleaſe them. 


He that is in ſuch a condition, as places him above 
contempt and below envy, cannot, by an enlarge. 


ment of his fortune, be made really more rich or 
more happy. 


We ought not to be more ſolicitous to gain 


friends than to avoid enemies; the opportunities of 


doing miſchief are generally more frequent than 


thoſe of doing good. 


It is much eaſier to know what men are in 
general, than 0 know a Ingle man in parti- 


the wit; and at forty, the judgment. 
Death is the only thing we can be ſure of, and 


yet we behave ourſelyes j as if all others were un- 


certain, and death only accidental. 
The greateſt pleaſure of liſe is love; the greateſt 


treaſure, contentment; the greateſt boſſeſſfon, health; 
the 
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he greateſt eaſe, is loop! and the greateſt medicine, 
a true friend. 

” Our chief coniforts often produce our greateſt 
F anxieties, and an encreaſe of our poſſeſſions, is but 
an inlet to new diſquietudes. EE” 
| Let us receive the gifts of Fortune without pride, 
I and part with them without reluctance. 


If we are poor, we are deſpiſed; and if we are 


b nch, we are followed by Sg and flat- 
terers. 


To live happily, let us ſet bounds to our zeal 


. by diſcretion; to error, by truth; and to paſſion by 
| reaſon. 


Every man in private life, 1s bis own beſt friend 


dor worlſt foe. 

It is in life as in wine, he that has it good, muſt 
not draw it to the dregs. | 
e enjoyment and delight of life conſiſt ir in ſe⸗ 
E curity. 
The Arabian proverb ſays, e The habitation of 
4 danger is on the borders of ſecurity; and that a 
man never runs greater hazards, than when he 


© leaſt fears them.” 
As we more and more love thoſe, whine + we are 


N ſtill obliging, ſo do we hate moſt violently thoſe we 
have injured. 


The man who is leaked with nobody, is more 


unhappy, than the man with whom nobody is 
pleaſed. 


If reflections are juſtly thrown upon us, we ought 


inſtead of reſenting to profit by them. 


In all recommendations the good and convenience : 


of both parties ſnould be conſulted. 
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All our purſuits from childhood to manhood, are 
only trifles of different forts and ſizes proportioned 
to our years and views. 


The greateſt puniſhment that can be inflict | 


ed on us, would often be the Won of our own 
wiſhes. | 


He that frells in proſperity, will fink in 15 


verſity. 


He that will not ſuffer evil, muſt never tink of 


preferment. 


Give the due reſpect to ſuperiors, be civil to all, 
ſerviceable to many, familiar with few, a friend to 
one, and an enemy to none. Live innocently and 
within the bounds of your income; and let not that 
trouble you, which is not your fault, and you will 


have good chance of paſſing through life with tran- 


quillity and eſteem. | 


See Tins. See the Wok Lb. See LITERATURE, 


See KNow LEDGE, 


„ 


HERE is no diſguiſe can long conceal love 


where it is, nor feign it where it is not: yet it 


is more eaſily feigned than concealed. 


The firſt ſighs of fooltſh love are the laſt of 


wiſdom. 


The violence that is uſed to o preſerve love, is 


worſe than infidelity. 


There is no conſolation for unhappy love; a fing 


underſtanding, and an elegant taſte, add ſtrength 
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to the paſſion, while that, of al others, moſt ener- 
vates them. 
Love may be produced, but not quitted by 
choice. 
It may ſlip out of the heart, but will not be forc- 
ed out of it. 
A lover knows what he would have, but not what 
he ought to have. 
Love 18 an ornament to a young man, but a dif- = 
grace to an old one. | 1 
There is hardly a medium between hating a | 
woman and loving her. 
Prudence and love are inconſiſtent ; as the laſt | in- HD 4 
creaſes, the firſt decreaſes. me” 190 
Me pals often from love to a but ſeldom | 
return from ambition to love. | 
To judge of love by molt of 1 its effects, one would 
think it more like hatred than kindneſs, 1 
Love refines a man's behaviour, but makes a wo- #100 
man's ridiculous. - _—_ 
Time, that ſtrengthens friendſhip, weakens love. 7 1 
Love, in its infancy, leſſens every fault; in its 0 | 
decienfion, it not only ee, but multiplies 4 
them. 
Love is the moſt unaccountable of all paſſions 
for it is never ſo violent, but one unexpected action | 
may turn it to hatred. 1 
A fine face is the fineſt of ſights; and the voice 
of her one loves, the ſweeteſt harmony in me 
world. : : N 1 
In love, deceit | goes almoſt always farther than 
diſtruſt, - 
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We are ſometimes leſs unhappy in being de- 
ceived by the n we love, than | in being unde- 


cCeived. 


There is no more than one ſort of love, but there 


are a thouſand different copies of it. 


There is no paſſion in which ſelf. love reigns ſo 


powerfully as in love; and we are always readier to 
ſacrifice the eaſe of thoſe we love, than to part with 
our o. 
It is impoſſible to love a ſecond time the thing we 


have once ceaſed to love. 
We always love thoſe that admire us, but we do 


not always love thoſe whom we admire. 


*T 1s hard for us to love thoſe whom we do not 


eſteem; but tis no leſs hard to love thoſe whom we 


eſteem wank more than ourſelves. _ 
We are more inclined to love thoſe that hate us, 


| than thoſe who love us more than we have a mind 


they ſhould. 


I) bere are many remedies to cure love, but none 
are infallible. 


When we are in love, we doubt c often of the thing 


which we believe the moſt, 
Lovers find it difficult to break off, after they have 


done loving. 
A man of ſenſe my love like A mad man, but 


never like a fool. 
Tis almoſt A the misfortune of the man 
in one, not to be ſenſible when he is no longer 
"20908. - 
If a man fancies he loves his miſtreſs for her o 
ſakes | he is nughtly miſtaken, 
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Men are almoſt equally difficult to be contented 
when they are much in love, or when they are got 
out of it. | 

Women are a long time true to their firſt love, 
except they happen to have a ſecond. 

The thing which is leaſt to be met with in e 
try, is love. 


In love, the party that is firſt cured, is belt 
cured. 


Young women that would not appear coquets, 
and old men that would not be ridiculous, ought 


never to talk of love as a e that concerned 
them. 

All the paſſions * us to commit fanlts, but 
love the moſt ridiculous ones. 


In old love, as in old age, we live to pain, when 


we live no longer to pleaſure. 
Of all the violent paſſions, that which is lealt un- 
becoming of women, is love. 


Women in their firſt Wel naten love the firſt lo- 7 


ver, but in all the reſt, they love the paſſion. 


Love, as agreeable as it is, pleaſes more by the 
ways it takes to ſhew itſelf, than by — thing in it- 


Ef. 


Perſons deeply i in love generally think too bigh- 
4 ly of the beloved yy; and too lowly of theme 


ſelves. 


Lovers ſee not the failings of their miſtreſs, till 


their enchantment is at an end. | 
Prudence and love are not made for one ano- 


ther; for juſt as love encreaſes, prudence de- 


creaſes. 
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Grave men are moſt conſtant; gay men moſt 


amorous, but ſerious men moſt loving. out. 
There is nothing more natural, nor more deceit- Tu, 
ful, than to believe we are beloved. pre: 
The reaſon why lovers and their defi av ne- but 
ver tired with converſing together, is becauſe their 3 
diſcourſe is always of themlelves. 1 
A prudent perſon will watch over the firſt ap. love 
proaches of love. WL 
Love is a paſſion often begun | in folly, or thought. in v 
leſfneſs, and carried on with perverſeneſsz. creo 
Platonic love is Platonic nonſenſe. _ FED = Þ 

It is an inſidious pretenſion that often betray: WW hu 
worthy minds into ruin. | EF the 
Old age can ſafely determine the baric ers s of Pa- for 
tonic love. = 
It is hardly ever ſet on boot but between the but 
young. 18 
The proof oft true 1 is mln, not Gen  _ 
Love is but too ſeldom the friend of virtue. WW hoy 
"Los is a fire that, if played with, will burn the 1 1 


fingers. 

It is better for a woman, mat ber — mould £0 
away diſpleaſed with her, than that he ſhould leave 
her diſpleaſed with herſelf. _ 
[1 The greateſt miracle that love can ür is, that 
it cures coquetry. 

As envy is deſtroyed by true dream, ſo i is co- 
quetry by true love. 

The charms of novelty i is to lace what the bloom 

is upon fruit; it gives it a luſtre that | is eaſily effaced, 
and never returns. 
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At the gate which {uſpicion enters, love. goes 


out. 
Abſence leſſens moderate paſſions, but. increaſes 


great ones; like the wind which blows out bers 


dut kindles fire. 
True love is always modeſt and diffdent. 37 
Large profeſſions are equally a diſgrace to true 


. yes and to the merit of the object. 


Love operates differently in the two ſexes, 


in woman it is a creeping. thing, in man, an en- 
© croacher.. | 
| Real love is the moſt exalted paſſion of the 
human foul, 
| the heart r the. mani, who boaſts its impreſ- 
ſion. 


and fills with awe and reverence 


True love is not only ſo in word and deed, 


| but the leaſt indelicacy of thought cannot 
vith it. 


Whatever qualities we wiſh to find. in one we 


love, we are ready to find. 
Love gratified, is love ſatisfied and love ſatisfied, : 


is indifference begun. 


Love is the daughter of Idleneſs, but the mother 


ö of Diſquretude. al 


Men in love generally attempt the removing of 


| their paſſion by methods which ſerve only to 10 
it deeper. | 
Love and the deſire of glory, as they are the 
| moſt natural, ſo they are capable of being refined 
into the moſt delicate and rational paſſions. 
Love does not depend on eſteem, but eſteem 


on many occaſions depends upon love, 


Vor. II. dM Love 
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Love! 1s taken up with the preſent time, it ſeeks 
actual pleaſure, forgets paſt evils, and foreſees not 
: the future. 

Love can, no more than fire, ſubſiſt without 3 
continual motion; the minute it ceaſes to hope, 
or fear, it ceaſes to live. 

The pleaſure of love is loving, and a man is 
more happy in the paſſion he feels, than in what 
he gives. 

Firſt love is generally firſt folly ; therefore, fey 
firſt loves are fit to be encouraged. 

Love (or Cupid) is repreſented as a child, be 
cauſe' he never attains to the age of wiſdom and 
diſcretion; as may be feen, if we attend to the 
conduct of lovers. 1 
Thoſe who do not love, ſeldom find great Joy; 
thoſe who do love, feel frequently deep ſorrow. 
Three things may greatly contribute to diſco- 
ver to us the heart of man, and bis foibles, viz. 
love, wine, and play. 5 


See W See Women. 


1 0 8 5 A 1 * v. 


8 EC URE and happy ſubjection is more 

| to be eſteemed, than a dangerous and fac- 

tious W 

Government is the greateſt ſecurity of freedom; 
for, as obedience in ſubjects is the prince's ſtrength, 
ſo is it their own ſafety. 1 

Therefore 


z, 


e 
© 


$ 
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Therefore they who weaken the ſovereign power, 


weaken their own ſecurity. 
Submiſſion to our prince, is our duty; and our 
confidence in his goodneſs will be our prudence. 


L Us 7 4 


See PassoNs. 


L U * „„ 


| FS the parent, or the 0 of avarice. 
3 The luxurious live to eat and drink, but the 
. vile and temperate eat and drink to live. 


Exceſs kills more than the ſword. 


A very little is ſufficient to ſupport nature; he 
| who takes more, muſt ſupport it. 

Luxury corrupts all, both the rich who enjoy it, 
and the wretched who covet it. 


Luxury may be neceſlary to give bread to the 


poor; but if there was no luxury, there would 
| be no poor. 


It is more eaſy for nations, corrupted by opu- 


E lence and uſed to luxury, to breathe death, than 


ſupport the loſs of their pleaſures, 


Inordinate pleaſures may be compared to wild 
| beaſts, that often tear out the throats of their 


| | keepers. 


He, who purſues inordinate pinie pays his 
liberty for his delight, and ſells himſelf for what 


be bu ys. 
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neceſſity, and yet refigns his reaſon, and „ 


of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing wil 
then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſhood. 


How deſpicable is his condition, who is above 


to purchaſe — 


N 
Fo DS Oe im] 

1 Y . 0 

| fou 
HE uſe of talking i is almoſt loſt in the word to 
by the habit of lying. E 


The diſcourſe of a noted liar in company, is of 


| like that of a parrot in a cage. ma 


A man that renounceth truth, runs away from i co\ 
his trial in the world. = 
An after-formed excuſe is worſe and more ter- tru 


rible than a lie; for it is a he guarded; a double fall 


falſhood., _ = 
By one fingle lie, a man toſes all his 8004 name; ſele 
as 4 woman does by one falſe ſtep. ta 
Lying is the viee of a flave, and the infallible ver 
mark of a coward. © wa 
A fault once denied, is twice committed. I the 


We ſhould be careful never to relate improba- | wh 
bilities, tho” we have authority for them. Tasse lea 


 fays, that, Other vices are like clipt or light Va 
* money; but lying reſembles counterfeit or fall io - 


„ coin, which an honeſt man gn not to Pay, 
e though he himſelf received it.” 


When a man hath once forfeited the reputation 


He who once breaks truth may as well cut out 
his tongue, for his diſcourſe will never be of fal- 
ther uſe. 


| We 
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We may ſafely judge of a man's truth by his 
| degree of underſtanding. 
$ A probable lie will ſooner be belle pc than an 
improbable truth. _ 
A deceitful man is like one who builds on a bad 
foundation, for his ſtructure is ever — Props 
d to ſupport it. 
A liar ſhould have a good memory —the want 
is of which is the cauſe that one lie generally begets 
many, ſo that it is hardly poſiible to eſcape diſ- 
m covery, 
A liar 8 with making falſhood appear like 
. truth, and ends with making truth itſelf appear like 
le F_ falſhood, 
E Truth is always onkfiont, and, in relation, 
e: ſeldom or never varies either in facts, or circum- 
ſtances, however often repeated; whereas, in in- 
dle vention, it is almoſt ever otherwiſe ; for there 
wants that certain impreſſion on the mind, by 
| the outward ſenſes which any fact, or accident 
a which we have either ſeen, or heard related, ever Bll 
0 leaves; and which cannot be, where there never Wl 
ht was, any real exiſtence. i 
ue Artful evaſions are unworthy of a 1256 and 
y, open heart. | 
| Our averſion to lying, is often an e e 1 
ambition of making our affirmations conſiderable, | 
vil and of procuring our aſſertions to be entertained 1 
with a religious reſpect. | 458 
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M A I T R X T N N 


See GOVERNORS, | 


M A G NANIM 1 * 


See Equ ANIMITV, ForTiTuDE and GREAT NESg, 


ALTOS. 


See DEFAMATION, &c. See Envy. 


1 
See the Wokl p. 


MARRIAGE AND MARRIED 
STATE. 
WISE man will chooſe. a wife by his ears, 


and not by his eyes. 
The antients placed the ſtatue of Venus by 


that of Mercury, to ſignify that the pleaſures ol 
matrimony chiefly conſiſt in the pleafures of con- 


verſation. 
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Men and women in marrying, make a vow of 
loving each other ; would it not be better, if they 
made a vow of pleaſing each other? 


Let all the keys hang at your wife's girdle, that 


ſhe may order your houſe; and the purſe at your 


own, that you may order your eſtate. 


The greatelt happineſs in this life proceeds from 
Jove- and friendſkip; how much more exquiſite 


the joy when both theſe are centered in the lame 
abet? 

Expenſive ion and orten 1 8 mul- 
tiplying wants, are great obſtacles to matrimony, 


Y An arguing wife ſeldom convinces a huſband; 
the leſs, if he be jealous of the be: of her 


underſtanding. 
If you would be happy, have but” one woman 


in your bed; one friend in Fo@ boſom ; and one 


faith in your heart, 5 
As time which firangthens: friendſhip, ene 


love, therefore man and wife ſhould in their youth 
ſo live together, that when they grow old, their 


friendſhip may improve, as love declines. 
Men that marry for riches, many times bring 
into their families inſupportable miſtreſſes. 


Many marriages prove convenient and uſeſul, 
but few delightful. 


He that marries his ſuperior in either birth or 
fortune, hath generally as many maſters' as The 


has relations. 


He that martieth where bs doth not love, will 


The | 


be apt to love where he doth not marry. 
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” body then you have a wife, a friend, and a com- 
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The reaſon why ſo. few marriages are happy is, 
becauſe young ladies ſpend their time in making 
: Nets, and not in making Cages, 

Marriage enlarges the ſcene of our happineſs and 

miſery ; ; the marriage of love, is pleaſant ; the mar- 

riage of intereſt, caly ; ; and a Arrange where both 

meet, happy. | 

Nie who gets a good huſband for his daughter, 
| hath gained a fon; and he who meets with a bad 
one, hath loſt a daughter. 

In marriage, prefer the perſon before Wealth 

virtue before beauty, and the mind before the 


A gloomy ſpirit in a | huſband, vill ſwallow up a 
chearful one in his wife. 
_ Huſbands are often jealous of their W and 
5 of conſequence with women of wit. 


Two perſons of tempers not comparatively bad, 
may be very unhappy, if they will be both out o 
Fmmour at one time. Me: 

A prudent wife, will conquer by yielding. 

If the woman who has married a Wo 1 man, 
has but prudence enough to give him conſe- 
quence before company, ſhe will yu great ho- 
-Nour.:; 
The duty of a worthy wife will be founded in 
principle, not in tameneſs or ſervility. 


3 vices of a huſband, call forth the virtues of a x 
wife. B 
A wife can FR no more than her duty by a hu n 


band who 1 is not a lavage. 
There 


— 


| eyes. 
| There is a kind of immorality | in the public foud- 
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There is another will to which the moſt happily 


married woman muſt reſign her own, or break her 


marriage VOW. 
The exaſperated ſpirit of a meek man is more to 


; | be apprehended by a wife, than he ſudden guſts of 
anger of a paſſionate one. 
A lively woman, who marries a man of inferior 
E underſtanding, ought to be more careful of reſtrain- 
ing her vivacity, than ſhe need to be, if the differ- 
| ence were in his favour. 


If a woman would have the world reſpect her huf- 


band, ſhe muſt ſet the example. 
A woman cannot more effectually diſhonour her- 
ſelf than by expoſing her huſband. 
When harmony reigns between a wedded pair, 
| their very foibles will make Wenn: ſhine in every 
e. 


The tender I polite, a diſcreet behaviour of 


| a huſband to his wife in publick, does as much cre- 
I dit to his own heart, as to her. 
| A good huſband and a good wife are the world to 
each other. 


Diſcreet wives have ſometimes neither ears nor 


neſs of a married couple. 
A man gives conſequence to the woman he mar- 


ö ries, and finds his own encreaſed 1 in the reſpect paid 


to her. 


They who marry with convenience, and deal ho- 
neſtly with each other, are moſt likely to be happy 


in marriage. | 


A woman. 
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. ſhip; it leſſens our cares by dividing them, at the 


participation. 


takes to her arms the man ſhe loaths, makes his 


and ſhe a happy huſband, 


he that repents himſelf of his own act, either 1 is, or 
was a fool by confeſſion. 


A woman that has not prudence, ſhould not mar- m 
ry a man of leſs underſtanding than herſelf. 3 
A prudent man in his ſettlement, will not put it 
out of his power, with diſcretion to engage her g. 
titude by his generoſity. 
Thoſe reconciliations between man and wiſe will 


E lai 


| be moſt durable, where the huſband makes the ad 
_ VAances. 


Huſbands and wives who live together | in harmo- 
ny, give to ſtrangers an almoſt unerring proof of the 
goodneſs of their hearts, as well as the rectitude of 


their underſtanding. 


It is neither juſt, nor honeſt, to marry where there 


can be no love. 


Invectives againſt marriage, are a reflection upon 


a man's own anceſtors, and are more inexcuſable in 


men of family, than in others. 
A happy marriage is the higheſt ſtate of friend- 


ſame time that it doubles our n by mutul 


The duteous child, who, to pleaſe her parents, 


— 


bed her grave. 
An underſtanding huſband makes a diſcreet wife; 


He that weds in haſte, reponts often at leiſure; and 


Love once loft in the wedded ate, 1s ſeldom ſe: 

gained, eſpecially on the ſide of the huſband. 

this, the men have greatly the advantage of the wo- 
men, 
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r- men, from the ſuperior reſtraint which cuſtom hath 
laid on 1 their ſex. 
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he AREA T merit joined to great modeſ- 
al i ty, may be a long time before it is dilco- 
BB rad. 
ts, WF lt is happy to have ſo much merit, that birth or 
is fortune are the leaſt things reſpected | in us. 
| He that carries nothing but merit to court, may 
e; ſoon be crouded out of the ring. 
| Modeſt merit finds but few admirers. | 
A certain ſign of a man's having an extraordinary 
merit, is to ſee thoſe who envy him moſt, conſtrain- | 
ed to commend him. 
Nature gives merit, and Fortune ſets it at work. 
There are ſome people who with merit are diſ- 
guſtful, and others who with great defects are 
Igrecable. 
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- Perſons of merit, have a right to all the benefits 
conferred on them. 
There cannot be a greater ſign of want of merit, 
| than when a man ſeeks to pull down another” 8 cha- 
racter, to build up his own. 

The art of knowing how to uſe indifferent quali. 
fications, gains, as it were, by ſtealth, the eſteem of 
the world, and often procures a man more reputa- 
tion, than real merit would do. 
Our merit gains us the eſteem of men of ſenſe, 
and our ſtars the eſteem of the vulgar. 

The world rewards the appearance of merit, 
oftener than merit itſelf. 
There are perſons the world approves of, whoſe 
merit only conſiſts in vices, that are uſeful and 
pleaſing to others. 

Mens merits have their ſeaſons as well as fruits. 


When our merit declines, our taſte declines 
alſd. 


There is often merit without elevation, but ſe]- 


dom elevation without ſome ſort of merit. 


Elevation is to merit, what dreſs is to a fine 


woman. | | 8 


. We may appear great in an employment below 
our merit, but often appear little 1 in an e 
too great for us. 


iiſelf. fl 
It depends not on the 3 nor the faſhion. 
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True merit deſerves to be honoured, as it honours 


It is often more difficult to ſupport great merit, 


than great os ran 
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There are ſome whoſe whole merit lies in ſaying 
and doing fooliſh things advantageouſly, and who 
would ſpoil all ſhould they alter their conduct. 

The merit and greatneſs of a man ſhould be 
meaſured only by his virtue, and not by his for- 
tune. 

True merit is always accompanied with civility 
and modeſty, as the falſe is with vanity and Oe” 
tineſs. 

We ought not to judge of the merit of a man 


by his great qualities, but by the uſe he makes of | 


them. 
As much diſpoſed as the world is to be cenſori- 


F ous, it oftener ſhews favour to falſe merit, than it 


does injuſtice to true. 
It is eaſter to appear worthy of the employments 
we have not, than of thoſe we have. 


The truly accompliſhed man values himſelf for 


nothin g. 


1 18 D. 


T often happens, that things preſent themſelves 
to our minds, more finiſhed, than the mind can 


make them with a great deal of art. 


Littleneſs of mind is the cauſe of ſtiffneſs in opi- 


nion; and it is not eaſily, that we believe any thing 
beyond what we ſee. 


Little minds are too much diſordered by little 
things: great minds ſee all things, and are diforder- 


ed by none. 


When 
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When the mind i is tired, arid you ſeek to relieve 
it by ſome diverſion, uſe it UKs the ſalt on your 


| meat, ſparingly. 


MINISTERS OF STATE. 


Ste FavourITEs. | 


F 


See CHEERFULNESS. 


MISCHIEF- MAKERS. 


s De enemies is the work of Gov, 
ſo {cparating friends, 1s the buſineſs of the 


He that countenances, encourages, or abets mii 


chief, does it. 


He that hinders not miſchief, when it is in tis 


power, does it. 


MISER. 
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See Wir. 


8 
See AvARICR. 
See ANCESTRY. 
See GRATITUDE. 


See ADVERSITY. 
See HUMILITY, &c. 
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 OBSTINACY AND PERVERSENESs 


T is oftener through pride, than through any de- 
fect of underſtanding, that men with ſo much 

obſtinacy oppoſe opinions generally received: They 
find the firſt rank of the right fide taken, and they 
diſdain the ſecond. 

Obſtinacy in a weak man, is worſe than tyranny 
in a man of ſenſe. 

Tenacious perſons ſhould be very careful of pre- 

poſſeſſions. - tt — 

One error perſiſted in, frequently produce 

Others. 

Some perverſe ſpirits will not even do Tight 

things, butina Oy manner, 


OCCASION AND OPPORTUNITY 


N great affairs, we ought not with ſo much ap- 
I plication to ſeek occaſions, as to make our ad- 
d vantage of thoſe that offer themſelves. 
There are few occaſions, in which we ſhould 
make a bad bargain, to renounce all the good that 


is faid of us, on condition to have No ill ſaid 


_ of us. 
All our qualities aft uncertain and doubtful, whe- 


ther good or bad, and lie almoſt all of them at the 


mercy of opportunity. 


O Eco. 
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OO ECONOMY. 


O live above our ſtation, ſhews a proud 
N heart; and to live under it diſcovers a nar- 
row ſoul. 
In the reputation of a wiſe man, his oeconamy is 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed parts. 

I your means ſuit not with your ends, purſue 
| thoſe ends which ſuit with your means. 

” Frugality and Ty are the two hands of F or- 
wne. 

Prodigality | is ever attended with injuflice and 
© folly. 

| Getting, is often chance; but Keeping, VOY a 
urtue. 

| Keep a low fail at the entrance of your eſtate; a 
man may riſe in his expences with honour ; but he 
cannot decline without ſhame. 3 
Nothing goes nearer a man in his misfortunes, 
b than to find himſelf undone by his own TOY or 
any way acceſſary to his own ruin. 

It is rare to ſee a man decline in his fortune, 
| Who has not firſt declined 1 in his wiſdom and pru- 
dence. 

| Love and reſpect are aol found in loſt for- 
tunes; and adverſity ſeldom meets with the return 
| of friendſhip. | 
: Proſperity” s friends are generally Ain 8 ſe- : 
vereſt enemies. 

Money in the PE gives act. ies 4 in the 
bead adorns; but both will in neceſſity ſerve. 


Vor. II. N He 
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He who keeps his accounts will keep his family, 
1 7 he who neglects them, may be kept by the pa- 
ri 

Better abridge petty charges, than ſtoop to petty 
gettings. 

As no man can be extravagant or covetous with: 
out doing an injury to another, it is impoſſible for 
any one to be honeſt without having a due regard 
to the laws of economy. 

Oeconomy in our affairs has the ſame effect upon 
our fortunes, which good-breeding has upon our 
converſations; there is a pretending behaviour in 
both caſes, which inſtead of making men eſteem- 
ed, renders them both miſerable and Conte 


tible. 


Every thing is dear that is ſuperfluous. 
Balance your expence by the juſt weight of your 
- own eſtate, and not by the poiſe of another's ſpend- 
ing. 1 . 
 Amaſſer en Saiſon, 
Deſpenſer par raiſon, 
Font la, une bonne Maiſon. 


Pay what you owe, a and you ſhall know what is 

your own. 

We ſhould be juſt before we are generous. 

Lay up when young, and you ſhall find it when 
old. 

Spare when you are young, and ſpend when you 
are old. 

He that meaſures not his expences, ſo as to keep 

them ſomewhat under his annual revenue, cannot 


continue a fair ſubſiſtence. 


He 
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He that ſpends where diſcretion bids him ſpend, 


and ſpares where he ought to ſpare, will live with 


honour and credit. 
The pains of the oeconomiſt are Paid with 
eaſe. | 


It is better the world ſhould laugh at your oeco- 


nomy, than that you ſhould weep at your own pro- 


digality. 
In the reputation of a wiſe man, i oeconomy 


is one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of his pru- 
. dence. 


To know the value of oeconomy, the beſt way is, 


to be obliged to borrow money. 


A ſeaſonable gathering, and a reaſonable ſpend- 
. make a good houſe- keeping. 


By frugality we are enabled to be both juſt and 


generous; 


Without oeconomy no eſtate is large enough; 
with it, the leaſt is not too ſmall. 


The man who runs away from his accounts, will 
in time be glad that he could run away from him- 


ſelf. 


A wiſe man will plant as well as cut down. 


, Thoſe who look into their own affairs, will avoid 
| the doing or ſuffering many ming ä to 


them. 


Many men of large eſtates pay intereſt for their 


own money. 


'The man will be prved and greatly reſpected, 
who ſuffers not a juſt demand to be made twice 
upon him. 
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x80 


Early hours, and method and eaſe without 


hurry, will do every Ong in family manage- 


ment. 
A prudent man in the management of his affairs, 
will ſee with his own eyes, and diſpenſe with his own 


hands. 
PFrugality may be termed the daughter of 55 


dence, the ſiſter of Temperance, and the parent of 


Liberty. 
He whoſe voluntary expences exceed his reve- 


nue, who anticipates uncertain profits, and who 
quanders againſt his inclination, muſt be a beggar, 
be his 1 income great as it may. 


See GENEROSITY. See LIBERALITY. 
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See Businzss. 


J 
See Occ As lox. 
ORLATORY 


See ELOQUENCE. 
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OSTENTATION, VAIN- GLORY, 
AND VANITY. 


E WA RE of oftentation and vain- glory; an 


as a modeſt woman hides her beauty under a more 
careleſs dreſs. 

It is oſtentation, not virtue, when a man will have 
his good deeds publiſhed. 


Apologies, ceſſions, nay modeſty itſelf well go- 


| verned, are but arts of oſtentation. 
| A little vanity may be allowed in a man's train, 


but it muſt not fit down at a man's table. 

Without ſome. ſhare of vanity, men's ta- 
lents would be buried like ore in a mine un- 
wrought, 

If vanity doth not overturn all the virtues, it cer- 
tainly makes them totter. 

As much as a man hath of vanity and PI 
ſo much he wanteth of ſelf- Knowledge. 


Vanity is leſs infupportable than affected mo- 
deſty. 


following the new modes, than 1 in adhering to the 
old ones. 

To be covetous of applauſe, diſcovers a ſlender 
merit; and felf-conceit is the ordinary attendant of 
ignorance. 

Every man's vanity ought to be his greateſt 
ſhame, as his folly ought to be his een ſe- 
cret, 


The 


accompliſhed man conceals vulgar advantages, 
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Avoid ſingularity ; there is often leſs vanity in 
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The ſtrongeſt paſſions allow us ſome reſt, but va- 


_ nity keeps us perpetually in motion. 
There is no vice or folly that requireth fo much 
ſkill to manage as vanity; nor any which by 


ill management maketh fo contemptible a fi- 
gure. 


To be vain, is rather a mark of humility than of 
pride ; therefore, whoever deſires the character of 
a proud man ought to conceal his vanity. For in- 
| Nance, 


He who boaſts of the great company he hath kept, 
plainly confeſſes, that it was more honour than he 


deſerved. He who boaſts of his anceſtors, confeſſes 
he has no virtue of his own; and he who boaſts of 


his knowledge, proclaims his i ignorance. 


The vanity of human life is like a river, con- 
. Paſſing away, and yet conflantly coming 
on. 


Though vanity is ſaid to be the food of fools, yet 


the wiſeſt will taſte it. 


Let men ſay ever ſo much good of us, Ty tell 
us nothing that is new to us. 


The reaſon why other people's vanity is inſup- | 


portable to us, is, that it ſhocks our own. 


We ſpeak ill of . more from vanity than 


malice. 
Real mortifications are thoſe w hich are not known, 


vanity makes the others eaſy. 

We never confeſs our imperfeQtions but out of 
vanity. 
A man would have but Jittle pleaſure, if he di 
not flatter himſelf, : 


A man 


ap 


V1 
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A man gains nothing by being vain-glorious, but 
contempt and hatred. 


A man is little the better for liking himſelf, if no- 
body elſe like him. 


pany. 


It is as commendable” in a man not to 1 


a good opinion of himſelf, as It 1s ridiculous to: 


ſhew it. 
A wiſe man endeavours to ſhine i in himſelf, a fool 
to outſhine others. 


Men are more ambitious to diſplay the . of 


their head, than to cultivate the good diſpoſition of 
the heart. 


The covetous man wiſhes at leaſt for ſomething 
_ ſubſtantial, but the very with of a Vain man is a re- 


proach. 


begs for nothing. 


His pageantries are but larger toys, with which 
like a child he plays awhile, and then grows weary 


r 
It is falling in love with our miſiaken ideas, that 
makes fools and beggars of half mankind. 


I Vanity 1 is a folly we ought particularly to guar 4 
| againſt, for a reaſon very particular too: other vices 


are promoted by vice, but this is often nouriſhed by 
virtue itſelf. 


See PRIDE. See Serp-Appl. AUSE. 


He that boaſteth of himſelf et his com- 


He is an eternal beggar from all men, and yet 


PARENTS. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN, 


T is a great refletion upon TORE nature, that 
paternal inſtin& ſhould be a ſtronger motive to 


love, than filial gratitude; and experience tells us, 


that for one cruel parent, we ſee a thouſand unduti 


ful children. 


Reverence thy father, and thy ſon will reverence 


thee. 


Children ſweeten labour, but they make mis. 
fortunes more bitter : they encreaſe the cares of 
life, but they W the remembrance of 


Worthy children, who have folry Pede may 


improve by the bad n as well as by the 


good. 
Children who make themſelves judges of the me- 


rit of their duty, will be in 1 danger of Hacrificing 1 it to 
their inclination. | 


Some children act, as if they thonght their parents 


had nothing to do but to fee them eſtabliſhed 1 in the 


world, and then quit it. 
Children never ſhould be made parties in 1 the mil- 


7 underſtandings which happen between father and 
mother. 


No provocation from: a parent can juſtify a raſh 
Rep in a child. 


The loſs of a good mother, is a call upon the pru- 
dence of a worthy daughter, 


Where duty to a parent is wanting, all other good 
qualities are to be ſuſpected, 


1 There 


N 
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There is no great merit in performing a ory to a 
good parent. 
Parents ſhould take care, how they give cauſe 
to their children, to think meanly either of their 
juſtice, or their underſtanding, 
Who in his decline of life can expect a com- 
fort from his children, who never adminiſtered any 
to his parents in theirs? 
Me muſt love our parents who do their duty, 
and bear with thoſe who do not. 
A man cannot well rebuke in his child, what 
it ſees praCtiſed in him. 
He who loves two children unequally may ab 
the one proud, the other envious, and both fools. 
As children make a man poor in one ſenſe, ſo 
in another they inforce 1 and that * 8 
3 
A dutiful child idem or never faileth of his 
reward in this world, nor an undutiful one of his | 1 BY 
puniſhment. The days of the former, ſhall be 00 
long (i. e. proſperous) in the land, which hein 
Lonp his Gop hath given him. -M 
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PARTY. 
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opinion. 


GNORANCE makes moſt men go. into 
party, and ſhame Keeps them from going out 


Ol it. 
Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of 
a few. 


The real good of a nation conſiſts not in the 


private benefit of ſingle men, but in the general 
advantage of the public, and is made up not by 


the advantage of any one party, but of all. 
The ſpirit which actuates all parties is the ſame; 


the ſpirit of AMB1TION, of SELF-INTEREST, of 
_ OypRessIoN, and TREACHERY, which entirely 
reverſes all the principles a benevolent nature hath 
erected within us; all honeſty, all equal juſtice, 
and even the ties of ſocial happinels, the natural 
_ affections. 


'There 1s no party ſo juſt and reaſonable, that 


a man may follow its heat and violence with in- 
nocence. : 


Party 1s like faith without works ; they take it 


for a diſpenſation from all other duties, which! is the 
worſt kind of diſpenſing power. 
If there was any party entirely compoſed of 
honeſt men, it would certainly prevail; but both 
the honeſt men and the knaves reſolve to turn 
one another off when the buſineſs is done. 
Party is little leſs than an inquiſition, where 


men are under ſuch a diſcipline in carrying on 
the common cauſe, as leaves no liberty of private 


bt 
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In troubled water, a man can ſcarce ſee his 
face, or ſee it very little until the water be quiet 


and ſtand ſtill. So, in troubled times, we can 


ſee little truth; when times are quiet and ſettled, 
3 then only it 848 


See FAcTION. See GOVERNMENT. 


P A 8 TE. So. on © 


eſt paſſions. 
Our paſſions are like convulſion fits; though 


they make us ſtronger for the time, they leave 


us the weaker ever after. 


He that overcomes his paſſions, conquers his 


greateſt enemies. 


The pleaſure of 8 an inordinate deſire, of 


denying an impetuous appetite, is not only nobler 


but greater by far, than any that is to be had in 


the moſt tranſporting moments of their gratifi- 
cation. 


had 1 not firſt overcome himſelf. 
| The beſt way to ſecure our paſſions, 1 is to ſubdue 
our deſires. 


To rule ourſelf | is the greateſt dominion, and to 


govern our paſſions is the triumph of wiſdom. 


A wiſe man makes all his paſſions ſubſervient 


to his reaſon. 


He that would exerciſe a power profitable to i | 


gef and grievous to none, let him practiſe it on his 
paſhons, | 
He 


H E weakeſt ;adgments have the firong- 


eh NC 7 


Fas1vs had never overcome HaxxI BAL, if he 
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He who commands himſelf, commands the whole 
world; and the more authority we have over others, 
the more we ſhould command ourſelves. 

He who ſubmits to his Paſſions, is a ſlave to 
many tyrants. 

Govern your paſſions, that vey: may not t govern 
you. 

He, who ſubdues his luſts, is a greater conqueror 
than he who ſubdues nations; for they have ſub- 
jected the greateſt of conquerors, 

The duration of our paſſions no more depend 
on us, than the duration of our lives. 

There is ſuch an inherent injuſtice and ſelf-inter- 
eſt in the paſſions, that it is dangerous to follow 
them, and they are moſt to be diſtruſted, even 

when they appear to be moſt reaſonable. 

There is in the heart of man a perpetual ſucceſ 
| | fion of the paſſions, inſomuch, that the ruin of 
| one is almoſt always the riſe of another. 

To debate with any of the paſſions, is but a pre- 
E paratory for the admiſſion of it; would you eſcape 
| it, deny it at once. 
Oppoſe beginnings : what are but little at firſ, 
in time grow unmanageable. 

| 


It is not a folly to have paſſion, but to want 
min 

1 The little paſſions. fldom. change, and always 
| tend io their end; but the great Paſſions may be 


armed againſt tan re. = | re 
| | The noble e are ſeldom met with in 142 
| weak men. | 

| When the heart is open to the paſſions, it is v. 


| 
ll open to ſorrow. 
| | The great paſſions may bo ſtifled, ſeldom refined. 
We 


9 . 
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We ought to diftruſt our paſſions, even when 


. they ſeem moſt reaſonable. 
The moſt violent paſſions are formed in ſolitude. 


Every paſſion is followed by its own corrector. 
The happineſs of man in this life conſiſts not in 


FE: being without paſſions, but in becoming the maſter 
of them. 


Paſſions often beget other paſſions of a quite 


contrary nature: avarice ſometimes produces pro- 
| digality, and prodigality avarice : weakneſs often 
makes a man reſolute, and fear bold. 


Take what care we may, to conceal our paſſions 


| under the veil of religion and honour, they always | 
3 appear thro' the diſguiſe. 


It is eaſier extinguiſhing the firſt inclination 


danger of being hurried away with them, than we 
are of falling ſick, when we are in perfect health. 
Nature ſeems to have concealed in the inmoſt 
receſſes of our minds, ſome talents, and ſome one 
ability unknown to us: The paſſions alone have 


the power of bringing thoſe to light, and of fur- 


niſhing us ſometimes with more certain, and more 
compleat deſigns, than any that art is able to do. 


| While the heart continues ſtill moved by the 
remains of a paſſion, it 1s more inclinable to receive 


a new one, than when it is entirely cured. 


The paſſions are like fire and water, good ſer- 


vants but bad maſters, 


32 


| we have, than gratifying all thoſe that ſucceed 

| The health of the foul is no more to be de- 

| pended on, than that of the body; and, tho' we 
appear ſecure from paſſions, we are not in leſs 
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Our beſt paſſions have their mixture of ſelf-love, 
Paſſions were deſigned for ſubjection, when they 
over-rule, a man betrays the liberty of his ſoul. 
Paſſions are the blood of the foul, and are as ne- 


ceſſary to the health of the ſoul, as circulation | ls 
to that of the body. 


True virtue, though it aa the paſſions, 
does not extinguiſh tender ſentiments. We may 


bear like heroes, but muſt feel like men. 
People of real genius have ſtrong paſſions, and 
people of ſtrong paſſions have great partialities 


Perſons of ſlow parts have languid paſſions, and 

| perſons of languid paſſions have little partiality. 
The faults of the former ſhould be balanced with 
their excellencies; as the blameleſſneſs of the latter 
_ ſhould be weighed with their inſignificancy. 


The paſſions are to the mind, as the winds to 


1 a ſhip; ; they only can move it, and they too often 


deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, they guide it into 


the harbour if contrary and furious, they over- 


ſet it in the waves. 
Contradict yourſelf, and you will find reſt. 
The reſtraint of the foul from the appetite is 


y the greateſt holy war. 


The deſtruction of a man is the vehemency of 


his temper. 
The way to ſubject all things to thyſelf, is to 


ſubject thyſelf to reaſon ; thou ſhalt govern many, 


if reaſon govern thee : Would thou be crowned 
| the monarch of a little world? Command thyſelf. 


See Love. 


PATIENCE 
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PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 


RECIPITATION often ruins the beſt laid 


deſigns ; whereas patience ripens the moſt dif- 
ficult. 


Patience ſoftens wrath. 
Patient enduring a neceſſary evil is next to a vo- 
luntary martyrdom; for adverſity overcome, is the 


higheſt glory, and unwillingly e 1s the - 


greateſt virtue. 


Perſeverance in a righteous cauſe, and under the 


direction of reaſon, aſſumes the name of conſtancy, 


and is numbered among the virtues: but when 
preſſed into the ſervice of iniquity, and goaded on 
| by raſhneſs and folly, it is called obſtinacy, and can 
lead to nothing but ruin. 
It is either meritorious, or otherwiſe, bee as 
the purpoſe of it is good or bad, and the conduct 


diſcreet, or deſperate. 


In the diſaſtrous accidents of life, when our 
ſtrength and endeavours cannot help us, patience 
may. 

Bear great things that you may not repine at ö 
ſmall. 


"Confider your own faults, and you may be mer- 


ciful to thoſe who reſemble you. 


Patience is the ſureſt remedy againſt calumnies ; ; 
time, ſoon or late, diſcovers the truth. 


Let 
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Let every tongue its various cenſure uſe, 


Abſolve with coldneſs, or with ſpite accuſe ; 


Fair truth at length its radiant beams will raiſe, 


And malice vanquiſh'd, heightens virtue's praiſe. 


The Dutch ſay, that patience is a fine herb, but 
grows in few ſoils, 


Patience and perſeverance are able to overcome 


the greateſt difficulties, 


Impatience 1s generally the child of ſelf. parti- 


ality. 


Impatience is more irkſome than dans, 5 


Impatience under affliction, is worſe than the af- 
fliction. 


A man who is maſter of patience, is maſter of 


every thing elſe. 


Patience is the chiefeſt fruit of ftudy ; ; 2 man that 


| firives to make himſelf ſuperior to other men by 

much reading, gains this great advantage, that in all 

fortunes, he hath ſomething to entertain and com- 
fort himſelf withal. 


See before Fox rTITupr. 


PATRIOT 


PATRIOT AND PATRIOTISM. 


\VERY man by conſulting his own heart may 
q know whether he is, or is not a patriot; but 
tit is not ſo eaſy for the by-ſtanders to know it. 

| Being loud and vehement either againſt a court, 
or for a court, is no proof of patriotiſm. 


He whoſe paſſion runs high for either riches or 


power, bids fair for being no patriot. 
It is impoſſible that a man who is falſe to his 


friends and neighbours, ſhould be true to the ned 


| lick. 


| he Lins ces but doth alſo Rudy a and en- 4 


| deavour to promote B. 
Ihe patriot aims at his private good in the BY 
| lick; the knave makes the publick ſubſervient to his 


private intereſt he former conſiders himſelf as 


part of a whole, the latter conſiders bimſelf as the 
Whole. SI 

| There is, and ever r will be: a natural ſtrife be- 
| tween court and country. The one will get as 
much, and the other give as little as it can. 
The patriot gives the neceſlary ; if he gives more, 
it is with a view of gaining more to his country. 
But he will never barter the public good for his pri- 
vate gain. 

True patriotiſm ſeldom | is, but where the watt is 
| right, 

A true patriot will admit there may be honeſt 
| men, and that honeſt men may differ, 


Vol. II. 0: He 
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He that always blames or always praiſes, is no 
patriot. 

Were all ſweet and ſneaking courtiers, or were al 
3 ſour malecontents, in either caſe, the publick would 

tivive but ill. 
Moe be to the patriot, that makes the common 
people his rulers; he had better have been the loweſt 
mechanic among them.—Their praiſe may follow 
the vain, but ſeldom follows the virtuous. 
As patriot would hardly wiſh there was no conteſt 
in the ſtate; for ferments of the worſt kind ſucceed 
to perfect inaCtion, as ſtagnant waters tend to Ps 
faction. 

He that rages, rails and raves, ſeldom has muck 

patriotiſm, 

The fawning courtier, and the ſurly ſquire, often 
mean the ſame thing, each his own intereſt. 

A patriot will eſteem no man, for being of his party, 
Factious men not only impoſe upon others, but 
are apt to miſtake themſelves for patriots. 

The firſt and chiefeſt part of a good patriot is to 
overlook wrongs. 

Whilſt there are great poſts in the nation, i 
great men to fill them, patriots, either real, or ſeem- 
Ing, never will be wanting. 

Patriots are to courtiers, what women are to liber- 
of tines; as many as they have tried, they 5 to 
have found corruptible. 


A mock patriot is one who always pretends the 


publick, but means himfelf only; a true patriot pre- 
fers the intereſt of the e to every other conſi- 
deration. 


See hereafter PoBLIc SIR Tr. 


PEACE 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


PEACE cannot be laſting, except the con- 

ditions of 1t be reaſonable and honourable to 
both parties; for no people can live contented under 
ſach à law, as forces them to loath we: e wherein 
they are. 


It is the excellent property of a wife prince, to 


uſe war as he does phy ſick, carefully,” nen, 
and ſeaſonably. 


All ſtates Gabe to defire peace, wet 28 as to be 


! always prepared for war: 1 7 8 

A deſtructive peace and an unſuccefful war are | 
both fatal in their iſſue. _. 7, : 
It adds fire to the ſpirit of a ſoldier, to be 1 . 


that he ſhall either proſper ir in a 8 fair war, or e in 
a juſt cauſe. 


War is eaſily entered into, but peace i is not as ea- 


3 fly acquired. 


In civil wars, « all things are miſerable, but vietory 


l moſt of all. 


02 PEDANTRY. 
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PEDANTR Y. 


EDANTRY, properly ſpeaking, is an over- 
rating of any kind of knowledge we Pre- 
tend to. 
=  Pedantry is not confined to ſcholars only; 2 
mere courtier, a mere ſoldier, a mere any thing, 
is a pedant. 
Pedantry is a viee of the mind, 1 not of the pro- 
- holian;, 
A pedant is an unpoliſhed man of b and 
makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, 


A pedant in the general, is one, who! has more 
reading than good ſenſe, 


A man of learning, without knowledge of the 

world, is like one who has a deal of gold, but no 

mall money in his pocket. 

Pride is the characteriſtick of a pedant; his arto- 
gancy is founded on particular points of diſtinction, 

accompanied with the pedantic ſcorn of all fortune 
and pre- eminence, when compared with his know- 
* and un 


See KnowLevor. - 


PENETRA 


7 


4 


] 


C 
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P E NE T RAT TI O N. 


\HE greateſt fault in penetration is not its 
falling ſhort, but its going beyond the 


ak 


penetration has an appearance of divining, which 


flatters our vanity more than all the other qualities 
of the mind. 


A PENSION to a member of parliament is a 
continual bribe ;—a place at court not much - 


better. 
They will never value how much they give the 
Ian who are to ſhare it after it is given. 
The preferments and honours of this world are, 


generally ſpeaking, either the inheritance of folly, or 
| the recompence of vice. 
| A place at court, like a place in heaven, is to be 
| got by being much upon one's knees. 


It is only true honour, when a perſon honours the 
| place, not the place him. 
In corrupted governments, the place is given for 


| theſake of the man; in good ones, the man is choſen 


| for the ſake of the place. 


Neverſionary grants of places of GY nd honour | 
by princes are the bane and ruin of their own power, 


| as they, are of induſtry. 2 


As 
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As merit and abilities are not hereditary, places 
and penſions ſhould not be reverſionary, 


Penſions and places, properly beſtowed, are the as 
golden ſpurs to virtuous and great actions, and re- | 
0 to the honour of the donor. To reward = gre 
merit is to produce it. 1 5 : F the 

See ebene and CouRTIERS. nat 
PEOPLE, POPULACE. an 
HEY who carry the liberty of the people ly 

| higheſt, generally ſerve them as men do tus 


trouts, tickle them till they catch them. 
There is an accumulated cruelty in a number 
of men, tho' none in particular are ill- natured. 

I bere are as many apt to be angry at being 
8 well, as at being ill governed; for moſt men, to 
be well- governed, muſt be ſcurvily uſed. 

The ſimpler ſort of the people even when they 

ſee no apparent cauſe, are yet evermore jea- 

lous over the ſecret intents and purpoſes of wiſer 
men. 

The Voict or Tar ProeLE; inſtead of being, 
as it is too often impiouſly called, THE VOICE OF 

Gon, is generally the Voice or Dx LUSION, Which 

is prompted by thoſe who have intereſts or pal. 
ſions of their own to gratify. _ 

| There are three things very difficult to be con- 
quered, a RUDE MULTITUDE, an IMPETUOUS 

ToRRENT, and a RAGING FLAME. 


2 4 
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The immoderate favour of the multitude, as 
it can do a man no good, ſo it will undo as — 
as ſhall truſt to it. 

It was ſaid of the earl of Eſſex, that he was 
grown ſo popular, that he was too dangerous for 
the times, and the times for him. 

All popular diſcontents have ſomething of the 
nature of torrents ; give them a little room to run, 
| and they quickly draw off themſelves; but if you 
| offer preſently to obſtru& their courſe, they ſwell 
| and ſpread the more. 

F — Praiſe from the common people is general. 
y falſe, and rather foliows the vain than the vir- 
tuous. 


See LIBER T and LICENTIOUSNESS. 


PBRVERSBENEBSS 


See OnsTINACY, 


PERSEVERANGC E. 


See PATIENCE. 


PHILOSO- 
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PHILOSOPHERS AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HILOSOPHY eaſily conquers and triumphs 
P over paſt and future evils; but the — 
ones triumph over philoſophy. 
| Philoſophy with a little, often makes us more 
happy than an abundance; it being harder to 
overcome the evils of proſperity, than thoſe of 
_ adverſity. 


The philoſophers, and SENECA among the reſt, 


did not remove men's faults by their precepts, but 
only improved them by the ſetting up of pride; 
ſo that their virtues (as a father of the church has 
it) were but GLITTERING VICES, 


_ Philoſophy and religion ſhew themſelves in no 


one inſtance ſo much, as in the preſerving our 
minds firm and ſteady. _ 
The contempt of riches was in the philoſophers 


a ſecret deſire to revenge on Fortune the injuſtice 


| ſhe had done to their merit, by deſpiling thoſe 


goods ſhe had denied them : It was an art to 


ſecure themſelves from the diſgrace of poverty ; 
or a by-way to arrive at eſteem, which they could 
not come at by the ordinary one of riches. 


True philoſophy is the good phyſick of the mind, 


and the guide of life. 
| Where is the philoſopher who, knowing truth 
from falſhood, would not prefer the latter, if he 
conceived it to be adorned with the riches of his 


own imagination, to the tormer, if diſcovered by 


Or, 


2 
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Or, where is the philoſopher, who would not 
moſt willingly deceive the world to increaſe his 
own reputation, or to be diſtinguiſhed from it? 

The love of truth is the beſt philoſophy ; and the 


most eligible mode of philoſophiſing is, the plain 


and obvious rule of common ſenſe. 


PHYSICIAN AND PHYSICK. 


TT is with Juſtice as with ick men: in time paſt, 
when we had few doctors, as well of law, as of 


| phyſick, we had more Riu, and more HEALTH. 
But now we are deſtroyed by multitudes, and con- 
> ſultations, which ſerve to no other end, than to 


enflame both the DIsTEMPER, and the RECK- 


| ONING. 


It is a maxim, that law ad phyſick ſhould only 
be made uſe of for neceſſity. 


AeoLLo was held the god of phyſick, and ſons 


| der of diſeaſes ; both were originally the lame trade, | 


5 and Nall continue ſo, 


See PENSIONS, 


PLEASURE. 
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P L E A 8 U R E. 


E cannot rightly judge of pleaſure, who never 
| taſted pain. 


Pleaſures preceded by the greateſt difficulties are 


the moſt ſenſible. 


He that is violent in the purſuit of pleaſures, will 


not be very ſqueamiſh in the purchaſe. 


All earthly delights are ſweeter in the expecta- 


tion, than in the enjoyment; all ſpiritual pleaſures 


greater in fruition, than expectation. 
All fits of pleaſure are balanced by an equal de- 


gree of pain or languor; it is like ſpending it this year 
"9M part of the next year's revenue. 


The more rarely the objects of pleaſure occur, the 


more delightful they are. 


When moderation is exceeded, the moſt delight 
ful things may become the moſt diſguſting. 
It is the character of a wiſe man, to reſiſt pleaſure, 


and of a fool, to be enſlaved by it. 


Our pleaſures would be inſipid, if ſome diſappoints | 
: ment did not heighten their reliſh. 


When the idea of any pleaſure ſtrikes your ima- 


gination, make a juſt computation between the du- 


ration of the pleaſure, and that of the repentance 
likely to follow it. 


Indulging the pleaſures of the body, ſooner or 


: later becomes the torment of the ſoul. 


Few of our pleaſures are worth recalling ; ſome 
we are aſhamed of. 


The man of pleaſure judges of things, not accord- 


ng to reaſon, but according to ſenſe. 
Pain 


* - 
by 
* | 
£ 
”) 
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Pain is the offspring of pleaſure. 

The intellectuals of a man of pleaſure generally 
grow unſerviceable by too little uſe, and his ſenſes 
decayed by too much. 

The nature and value of pleaſures a are better diſ- 


ö covered by reflection when paſt, than by — im- 


reſfions when felt. 
The loſs of falſe j Joys recommends to us more ſo· 
lid ones. 


Pleaſures bring efferninacy, and effeminacy 


8 

A true philoſopher abſtains "Ie voluptuous plea- 
ſures, not out of temperance, but merely for plea- 
fure's ſake ; meaning as the evils which thoſe draw 
after them, are greater than the pleaſures by which 
they are accompanied. 5 

Fly pleaſure, and it will follow You. 


If virtue accompany our pleaſures, we ſhall reliſh 


them well, and need not fear their conſequences. 


The garden of pleaſure is beautiful, but bears 


aconite intermixed with roſes. 


It is the character of a wiſe man to leave pleaſures 


before they leave him. 
Innocent pleaſures are doubly enjoyed: They 


delight when preſent, and when paſt: They reſem- 


ble the ſupper that ATTicus gave to Sience 
PLEASING ON RECOLLEC TION. 


See PASSIONS, 


PLOTS. 
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See GOVERNMENT, = =» | {els 


POLITENESs Wa 


gee Goop- BREEDING. 


' POLITICIANS AND POLITICKS. 


N all public tranſactions, eſpecially political, the 
I judgments of men are paſſed as their different 
paſſions or intereſts inſpire them. 
A politician, like SampsoN, muſt carry his 
ſtrength in his head, not in his arms. 
9388 ambition and covetouſneſs, are the 

climax by which he aſcends to grandeur. 

In all marts of buſineſs he hath his factors, though 
: they do not ſeem openly to trade, 


In all affairs he makes himſelf neceſſary and W þ 
uſeful. | | | | | k 

He is very free in cooferring ſmall favours and i 
courteſies, to beget confidence, that he may deceiye 4 


in greater matters. 


| He makes ule of others as the ape did of the cat's WW 
foot, to pull the cheſnut out of the fire for his own 1 
| eating. | 0 
| Conſcience is the rudder by which he ſeems to | c 


ſteer his actions, but he turns it, as the wind blows, 
for his beſt advantage, 


He | 


CS 


1 
As for juſt ad nid; he looks apon chem to be 
4 the needle-work of idle brains. 
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He imitates the hawk which flies high, yet will 
deſcend to catch his Prey. 
He hath BRIARRUs's hands to oppoſe 45 


ſigns, as well as 5 ARG! us's eyes to penetrate couns 


ſels. | 
If at any time he diſburſes money for any hs 


E he uſes it as anglers-do their fiſh, to bait their hooks | 


and catch more. 


When he hath gotten. any perſon into tis net, 


he doth not inſtantly draw it; but when they 
are got into the tunnel, they are 3 at his 


Intereſt is the flar by which he ſteers, and hire 
he harbour of all his deftgns. 


Ne uſes virtue but to ſerve his turn, and c covets. an 
opinion of honeſty only to get faith, the better to 


bring about his deſigns and deceive. 

He makes uſe of Religion as a ſtirrup to get 
into the ſaddle, and fo upon the back of ho- 
Dour. 


So that hypocriſy is the ground and * of hi | 


buſineſs, and to find out occaſions, | is, he thinks, the 
knack of men of wit. 


He is very dextrous at giving out news, and bath 
3 mint always about him, to coin fuch as Ay! be 


current and ſeaſonable to his ends. 
Politicks, as commonly underſtood, are nothing 


but corruptions; and conſequently of no uſe to a: 


good king, or a good miniſtry : for which, reaſon, 
courts are OVer-run with them. 


Political 
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Political jealouſies, like the con Jugal, when once 


I raiſed, are hard to be ſuppreſſed, - 


See Cours and Cour TERS. 


P O P U Leon 0 E. 


See Pror rx. 


POPULARITY 


E is an al wah who "(ts is heart on 
being admired by the multitude. 
The praiſes of the croud make the head giddy; 


put the commendations of the good make the heart 
e 


He can never act his part well, Whole thoughts 


are turned more upon the applauſe of the audience, 
than the deſign of his part. 8 

= ought ever to be an exception againſt a man's 

5 receiving applauſe, that he viſibly courts it. 


The ſatyriſt faid very well of popular praiſe and 
acclamations, Give the tinkers and cobblers their 
provents again, and learn to live of yourſelf. 


The road to popularity is very plain, and any man 
who is baſe enough may eaſily travel it. 


Popularity is a vice from the moment it is ſought; 


it is only a virtue, when men have it whether they 
will or no. 5 


The 


TD. 
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- The immoderate favour of the multitude, as it 
can do a man no good, ſo it will undo as many as 


: ſhall truſt to it. 


Popularity, when it is purſued as an end, not as 


l a mean, is the nobleſt ambition; as it can be gain- 
3 ed but by virtue, and maintained but by prin- 


The confidence of the people once got and once 


| loſt, can never be regained. 


They ſeldom fail to puniſh him who courts them. 
© ho follows the voice of the people, muſt not 
only ſacrifice his own opinion, but the good of his : 


: country to their prejudices. 


Popularity 1s generally an appeal to the Pale 


from the ſentence dio by men of ſenſe againſt 
them.” 7 
It is ſtepping very low, to get big 
F OVER TY 


OVERTY is then only matter of diſgrace and 


_ reproach, when it is attendant on ſloth and 


idleneſs, or wantonneſs and prodigality. 


t, 18. 


Poverty on an old man's back f is an heavy bur- 


then. 


(corn, 


Poverty is not a ſhame, but DEMS aſhamed of 


The poor man that has fiffered the contume- 
lies, miſeries and diſappointments that attend bis 
condition, without baſe and ſervile arts for his 
redreſs, hath returned upon an | infolent world its 


Poverty 
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Poverty turns our thou ghts too much upon the 
ſupplying our wants, and riches: — enjoying our 


ſuperfluities, 


See Ricnyes., 


FT is a ſtrange deſire which men have, to ſeck 


Power, and loſe liberty; or to ſeek. power 


cover others, and to loſe it over a man's own 
„ 
The love of power is natural to men, and they 
never want a pretence to juſtify it. The evil man 
deſires it, that he may ſin with fulneſs and ſecurity. 
— The good man, that he may extend the capacity 
of his benefaction. 
Force governs the world, and ſucceſs conſe- 
crates the cauſe—What avail it, for the lamb to 
have the better cauſe, if the wolf have the Hronger 


teeth? 


Power is like avarice, it encreaſes with gra. 
tification. 


The purſuit of power is only 1 *. the 
intention is virtuous. 


It is dangerous to add power to thoſe, who only 


want will to do miſchief. 


Innocence is no protection againſt. tyrannical 


power; for accuſing is proving, where malice and 
force are joined in the proſecution. 


It is to no purpoſe to ſtand reaſoning, where the 


adverſary | is both party and Ae 1 
The 


To 
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The tyranny of power will puniſh his ſubordinate 
for a moment's conceived ad although his own 
hath been for days. 

It ſays to Subjection, — How dare you juſtify 
yourſelf? 

Power is ever weakened by the full uſe of i it, but 
encreaſed and ſtrengthened by moderation. 

Few men would defire power, were it not for 
the pleaſure they take in making others ſenſible that 
they are poſſeſſed of it. 

Men generally uſe the ſame methods to keep 
power, which they had condemned in others before 
they had themſelves obtained it. 

The fiend-like look of a tyrant in power, is to 
merit in ſubjection an arrow of death. 

How cautiouſly man ſhould be entruſted with 
power, or the rule over others, hath been manifeſted 
ever ſince the creation, even from the laſhing tutor 
to 85 prince on the throne. 


„Vf. 8 E, 


TE ought to be more afended at extravagant 
praiſe, than at injuries. 

Praiſes are ſatire when inſincere. 

Praiſe undeſerved is ſatire in diſguiſe, 
Praiſe ought alike to be deſerved and avoided. 

Honeſt praiſe is only paid in abſence. 


See CoMMEND ATION, See FLATTERY. 


Vor. II. N PRAYERS. 
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PRAYER 8 


RAVE Rs offered up in time of danger, and 


vows of alms gifts, are called by PExRSLIUsS, PRE- 
CES EMACES, Prayers of purchaſe.— Such prayers, 


ſays he, virtue bluſhes at, and the gods diſregard. 


Let our prayers be as frequent as our wants, 


and our thankſgivings as our bleſſings. 


To be always praying and doing of nothing, 


is like lazy beggars, that are ever complaining 


and aſking, but will do nothing to help them- 
ſelves; if we expect God's grace and aſliſtance, 


we muſt work out our hs as well as pray 
for it. 


The peaſant who called on Jue1TER to free his 


cart from the mire, was directed to ſet his own ſhout 
| ders to it frtt, 


See RELIG1ON. 


S ſtrong prejudices, however got, are the 


parents, ſo a weak underſtanding is the 

nurſe of bigotry, and injuſtice and violence its oft- 
ſpring. 

An inveterate prejudice may inſenſibly lead the 


wiſeſt and moſt virtuous into error, and injuſtice. 


When our thoughts are originally fallely bi- 
aſſed, their agility and force do but carry us 


the farther out of our way, in proportion to our 
ſpeed. 


11 


— aA, as 1 
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It is natural to take a light impreſſion of things 


which at firſt fall into contempt with us, for want of 


conſideration” — © | | 
Truth and reaſon often get the better of autho- 


rity 1n particular minds ; but truth and reafon with 


authority on their fide will carry numbers, bear 
down prejudices, and beeome the very genius of 4 
people. 

The moſt tenacious prejudices are always thoſe 


whoſe foundation 18 We leaſt fold. 


"ING CHarLes I. made this anſwer to the 
petition of right, (to the obſervation where- 

of he held himſelf obliged in conſcience, as well 
as of his prerogative), * That the people's liber- 
„ ties ſtrengthen the King's prerogative, and the 


* King's prerogative is to defend the people's liber- 


te ties. 79 

The firſt ground 1 prerogative was to ena 
able the prince to do good, not to do every 
ming 

The king who underſtands the prerogative beſt, 
will certainly uſe it beſt : *tis a thing of a very ten- 
der nature, and only to be exerted in matters of 
” higheſt importance, and moſt urgent neceſ. 
y. 

If prerogative will urge reaſon to ſuppott it, it 
muſt bear reaſon when it reſiſteth it. 

The king is the life of the law, and he cannot have 
a prerogative that 1s mortal to it. 


FI PRIDE, 
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pay. 


P & 1 D E 


F we were not provit oat we ſhould not 
ſo much complain of the pride of others. 
That pride which leads to a good end, cannot 


be a vice, ſince it is the beginning of a virtue. 


A proper degree of pride has this advantage, 


ö that it prepoſſeſſes ſeveral in our favour, while the 
baſhful are too often thought to deſerve nothing. 


To be proud of knowledge, is to be blind with 


: Baht; to de proud of virtue, is to be poiſoned 
7 with the antidote. 


Where pride and preſumption 80 before, ſhame 


and loſs follow after. 


If a man makes me keep my diſtance ; the com- 


fort is, he keeps his at the ſame time. 


Diſqdain not your inferior, tho' poor, ſince he 


may poſſibly be your ſuperior in ' wiſdom, and the 
f noble endowments of the mind. 


Pride always indemnifies itſelf, one way or other, 


and loſes nothing even when it renounces vanity. 


Pride is nearly equal in all men, and the difference 


is, only in the means and manner of ſhewing it. 


Pride would never owe, and ſelf- love would nevet 


Nothing flatters our pride more, than the truſt 


the great repoſe in us; as we look om it as the ef. 
fect of our merit, not their vanity, ſelfiſh view, 
or inability of keeping a ſecret, from one or othel 


of which, f it in the general rover 
Pride 
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Pride which inſpires us with ſo much envy, ſerves 


often to allay it. 


Pride 1s the parent of envy, Jealouly, quarrel 


and diſpute. 


We meet with great difficulty in conquering 


pride by reſiſting it: how potent muſt it then. be 
when flattered ? 
The glory of the proud ſoon turns to ſhatne. 


A proud man never ſhews his pride lo much as 


when he is civil. 
Our pride is often increaſed, by the retrench- 
ments we make from our other failings. = 


The ſame pride which makes us condemn the 
| faults which we fancy ourſelves to be free from, 
| inclines us to deſpiſe the good qualities * we 

have not. 


Pride in people of birth and fortune | is not only 


mean, but needleſs. 


And they are generally moſt proud of riches and 
grandeur, who were not born to either. 


The contempt which a proud great perſon brings 
on himſelf, is a counterbalance to his greatneſs. 


The only pride pardonable, is that of being 


above doing a baſe or diſhonourable action. 
Perſons who would exact a reſpect by a haughty 


| behaviour, give a a proof that — miſtruſt their 
con merit. 


Pride encreaſeth our enemies, and putteth 0 our 


friends to flight. 
Falſe bumility i is an artifice of pride, which de- 


baſes itſelf only to be exalted; and ſubmits only 


to gain ſubmiſſions, 
Contempt 
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Contempt is * worſe borne, than real in. 
1 
Pride in proſperity turns to miſery in eckt) 

Pride joined with many virtues choaks them all. 

Pride becomes not a rich en but is  inſupport- 
able in a poor man. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want ; and a great 
deal more ſaucy, 

Pride is ſcarce ever cured. 

Pride is the moſt uneaſy thing 1 in the world, and 


| the moſt odious. 


It is the ſworn enemy to content, 

It is to be feared, even in good actions. 

It loves no man, and is beloved of no man. 
Pride may lurk under a thread- bare cloak. 


Pride perceiving humility honourable, often bor: 
: rows her cloak. 


Pride ſcorns a director, and choler a counſellor | 


Pride ſcorns the vulgar, yet lies at its mercy. 
Pride ſeldom leaves its maſter without a fall. 


The proud man miſtakes ceremony for reſpect; 


as the vain man does praiſe for honour, and the 


ambitious man, power for glory. 


Pride generally defeats its own end, by bring- 
ing the man who ſeeks eſteem and reverence from 
falſe motives into contempt. 


The only true object for the pride of man is 


goodneſs. In this caſe, the proudeſt man is the 
| belt —_—: 


Pride is an invincible obſtacle to improvement: 
true genius is ever patient of correction. 


Pride, 


5 
2 


. 


at 


ts 


. 


concerned; it can only be, where a ſubmiſſion is 
expected. 


Pride is the ground of moſt paſſions and moſt 
frenzies. 


Of all paſſions, none fo ſoon and ſo often turns 


the brain as pride, 
Can we be ſurpriſed that proud men fo often 


forget others, who ſo ſeldom remember them- 
ſelves? 


Be not too punctual! in taking place of another : 


if he be thy ſuperior, tis his due; if thy inferior, tis 


his diſnonour; it is the man muſt honour the place, 
not the place the man. 5 
He that is truly great will never be proud— 


The moſt generous wines always carry the leaſt 


bead. 


SwiIr r ſays, that as much as a man hath of pride, 


ſo much he wants of ſenſe. 


Pride is the parent of atheiſm, as Folly is of pro- : 


phaneneſs. 
When pride, to gain its purpoſes, aſſumes the 
garb of meekneſs: it may be aptly . 5 


humility. 


JJC 


See KINGS. 


PRODI- 
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Pride, like adultery, cannot exiſt unleſs two be 
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PRODIGALITY 


\ O ſpend much without getting, to lay out 


all without reckoning, and to give all with- 


out conſidering, are the chief effects of a prodigal 
mind. 


folly. 
Thoſe that are paced to airy by vain 
profuſion, raiſe more contempt than commilera- 
| tion. 

A perſon who ſquanders away his fortune in ri. 
oting and profuſeneſs, is neither juſt to himſelf or 
others; his ſuperfluities flow in an irregular chan- 
nel, and the moſt unworthy are the greateſt ſharers 


of them, who never fail to cenſure mn, when his 


ſubſtance is exhauſted. 
The Grecians had a law, that denied: thoſe 


their father's ſepulchre that waſted their patrimo- 


N. It is wretched to ſee a houſe Augen by a pro- 
_ -eigal. - Fm 


than a covetous one. 

The miſer robs himſelf, the ah his heir. 
Of all troubles in life, a waſted fortune is mal 
grievous, as every want reminds us of its loſs. 

lle who parts with his eſtate before he dies, pre. 

pares himſelf for abundance of ill ulage, 


See OtcoxoMy. 


PROFES. 


Prodigality is ever attended by injuſtice and 


A prodigal man generally does more wu 
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See Busmnzss. 
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tain. 


Hafty promiſes are commonly followed with 
ſneedy repentance. 


We make promiſes according to our ic hopes, and 


keep them according to our fears. 
A haſty promiſe ought not to preclude better 


conſideration, nor be inſiſted on, if to the manifeſt 


diadvantage of the promiſer. 


He who 1s very ready to promiſe, 1 is ſeldom equal. 
ly ready to perform. 


The man who binds his promiſes by oaths, indi- 


realy confeſſes that his word is not to be taken, 
Be careful in your promiſes, and juſt in your per- 


formances : it is better to do, and not promiſe, than 


to promiſe and not perform. | 
Promiſes may get friends, but it is performances 


that keep them. 


Great men make promiſes, but good men ob- 
ſerve them. 

It is harder to get a benefit when promiſed than 
to get the promiſe of it. 


Depend not on - promiſes ; exert your abilities, 


| whatever they are, and you need not want a dinner. 


See Gxrar Mex. 
PROSPE- 


AKE no certain promiſe of what is uncer- 


— . 
- — 
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PROSPERITY. 


ROSPERITY hath always been the cauſe 
of far greater evils to men, than adverſity, 


and it is eaſier for a man to bear the latter patiently, 


than not to forget himſelf in the other. 
Proſperity is the parent of impatience. 
Thoſe who want the feweſt earthly bleſſings, moſt 


: regret that they want any. 
In great proſperity, as well as in oreat calamity, 
we ought to look into ourſelves, and fear. 


Proſperity ſets up merit as a mark for envy to 


ſhoot its ſhafts at. 


Proſperity often diſcovers vices, and adverſiy 


virtue. 
Proſperity deftroys fools, and endangers the wiſe 
A truly virtuous mind will more fear two days 
of proſperity, than an hundred of adverſity. 


It is eaſier to procure proſperity, t than to re- 


| tain it. 
The ill uſe we make of our proſperity, ! is often 
the cauſe of our misfortunes. 


Proſperity gets followers, but ln diflin- 


: guiſhes them. 


Proſperity knows not the worth of patience. 
Proſperity takes no counſel ,and fears no calamity, 
| He who in proſperity, maintains an equable and 


modeſt mind, is worthy of his good fortune: But 
ſuch a RARA Avis flies more in the 1 imaginary than 
the material world. 


See ApversITY, See Ricuts, 
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P RUDE N C E. 


See DiscRETION. 


PUBL1C SF-1RK 17 


0 \ 8 ſelf-love is an inſtinct implanted in our 


4 nature for the preſervation of each individu- 
al; fo the love of our country is impreſſed on 


our minds, for the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
whole. 


An ill-natured man, or a man of a vicious pri- 
vate character, cannot have a public ſpirit; for cha- 
rity begins at home. 

It would be as vain to expect den in a rake, 


or honour in a harlot, as patriotiſm, or the Amor 


Fatriæ, 1 in a private debauchẽe. 


Bee F ne tele 


| QUALIFICATIONS AND QPALITIES 


T is with ſome good qualities as with our ſenſes; 


can never have any notion of them. 


Our bad actions do not expoſe us to fo much 
perſecution and hatred, as our good qualities. 


We ſhould not judge of a man's merit by 


his great qualities, but by the uſe he makes of 
them, 


There 


thoſe perſons that never had the uſe of them, 
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There are ſome whoſe defects become them; and 
others who have the misfortune. to diſpleaſe with 
their good qualities, 


There are ſome ſo light and tifing, that they are 


as far from having real _ as real good qualis 
ties. 9 


The art of knowing how to uſe indifferent quali- 
fications, gains, as it were, by ſtealth, the eſteem of 
the world, and often procures a man more reputa- 


tion, than real merit would do. 


Men are never fo ridiculous for the qualities they 
have, as for thoſe they affect to have. 


The true maxim for the government of a man's 
conduct, ſhould be this, ESS E QUAM VIDERI—14- 
ther BE than sEEM to be. 


»Tis not enough for a man to have good 


qualities, he muſt alſo have the, government of 


them. 


There are ſome great talents that are formed by 
bad qualities, 


All our qualities are uncertain and doubtful, whe- 
ther good or bad, and lie too many of them, at the 


mercy of opportunity. 


A man has generally the good or ill qualities which 


he attributes to mankind. 


See Derzcrs, &c. 
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RAILLERY, REPARTEE, AND 
S AT J R E. 


AILLERY ſhould never de ab but with re- 


ſubject. 


Raillery is a decent mixture of praiſe and re- 
proach. 


who have leaſt to recommend themſelves. 
There is more raillery among the maden and 
more good ſenſe among the ancients. 


The polite rule of raillery, is to mention the faults 
of men as if you loved them. 


A man that is given to jeſting, will t never fail of 


hatred and contempt. 


A ſally of paſſion or extravagance is W 
forgiven, but 8 in cool blood, is never par- 5 


doned. 


Raillertes are not good, unleſs iy be lively, 
ſhort, and full of ſalt; the length enervates and 
ſpoils tem. 


It is a degree of belts, to delight to fob it in others; ; 


and the moſt audacious inſolence to rejoice at the 


diſgrace of human nature. 


True raillery ſhould be a defence for good and 


virtuous works, and ſhould only deſign the deriſion 


of extravagant, and the diſgrace of vile and diſho- 
nourable things. 


It 


gard to failings of ſo little conſequence, that 
the perſon concerned may be 1 915 himſelf on the 
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The talent of ridicule is generally found in thoſe 
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It ought to have the nature of ſalt, to which it is 


- uſually compared; which preſerves and keeps ſweet 


the good and ſound parts of all bodies, and only 


frets, dries up, and deſtroys thoſe humours which 


putrefy and corrupt. 
As much diſpoſition as a man hath to ſatire and 


raillery, juſt ſo much doth he want of good nature 


and benevolence. 


He that ſcoffs at the crooked, had need go very 


_ upright himſelf. 


Beware of biting jeſts; the more truth they carry 


with them, the deeper wounds they give. 


Raillery is no longer agreeable, than while the 


whole company is pleaſed with it, and leaſt of all to 
L except the perſon rallied. 

Satire is a ſort of glaſs, wherein beholders diſco- 
15 ver every body's face but their own. ” 
True ſatire muſt be founded in good-nature, and 
N quected by a right heart. 


He that loves his jeſt better than bis fiend, may 


have his jeſt, but loſe his friend. 


He that makes others afraid of his wit, had need 


to fear their memory. 


apt to cut thoſe they are en on, as when they 


It is with wits as with razors, who are never fo 


have loſt their edge. 


Thoſe whoſe teeth are too rotten to bite, are : beſt 


of all qualified to eren that defect with their 
: breath. 5 


See Cuxsure, AC. see Wir. 


REASON. 
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* 0 


dictates of our reaſon. 


ö Fortune breaks us of many faults Which Reaſon 
never could do. 


There is an exceſs of happineſs and miſery, that 


is beyond our ſenſibility. 


We never paſſionately deſire the thing which we 
only deſire from the dictates of reaſon. 


The proper uſe of reaſon, is to act reafona- 
bly; otherwiſe you only prove with what abilities 
| you are formed, and with what guilt you milapply 
; them. 
| Nothing is more «Mgr to us than reaſon, 
when it is not of our ſide, 


We quarrel fo often with i * that it maketh us 
afraid to come near it. 


A man that doth not uſe his reaſon, is a tame 
beaſt ; a man that abuſes it, is a wild one. 


Reaſon hath occaſion for experience, but experi · 


ence is uſeleſs without reaſon. 
None are foes to reaſon, but thoſe whom reaſon 


diſclaims. 
A rational being that acts unreaſonably, degrades 


himſelf below the bryte. 


RELIGION. 
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EL 161 O N 1s the beſt armour, but the worlt 

. 

Its obligations are, To love Go, love ourſelves, 
love our fellow-creatures;—from the firſt, proceeds 
piety; from the ſecond, wiſdom; and the third Pro- 
duces ſocial virtues. 

Virtue is that, which muſt tip the preacher's 
| tongue, and the ruler s ſceptre with authority. 
True religion is founded on the love of virtue 
and the deteſtation of vice; on a ſenſe of that obe. 
dience which is due to the will of a Supreme Be- 
ing; and of thoſe obligations, which creatures form- 
ed to live in a mutual N on one another, 
lie under. 25 
Rigour Gl makes ill . better, but 
many times it makes them mere hypocrites. 
Zeal doth well in a private breaſt; but modem 
tion in a public ſtate. 
All parties blame perſecution, when they feel the 
fmart of it; and all practiſe it when they have the 
rod in their hands. 
Whoever ſpeaks againſt religion, deſerves to be 
torn to pieces by the mob whom he endeavours to 
unchain. | 
True devotion is the true ſource of repoſe ; that 
only has a power to Tupparr* ate,” and to {weeten 
death. 
By a little knowledge of nature, men become 
Atheiſts; but a great deal turns them back again, 
80 life of ſound devotion. 


Religion 
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Religion | in a magiſtrate ſtrengthens his authority, 


becauſe it procures veneration, and gains a repute 


to it. 
The worſt that good men can fear, is the beſt that 


evil men can wiſh for, which | is the diffolution of Fthe 
ſoul in death. 


Religion is beſt underſtood, when beſt prac- 


Zeal miſapplied | is pious frenzy, 
| He who in the purſuit of worldly affairs, neglects 


l the duties of religion, ſhews the greatneſs of his co- 
I vetouſneſs, and the weakneſs of his faith. 


Too much devotion leads to fanaticiſin; j tos 


L much philoſophy to irreligion. 


n 


limſelf. 
| Nothing but religion | is capable of changing pains 
N into Pleaſures. 


Religion has nothing more 10 fear, than not her 


1 ing ſufficiently underſtood. 


Have a particular care of your beendet wid ac- 


| tions; bear it always in mind, that Gop ſees you 

| now, and that your conſcience will be a witneſs 
© againſt you afterwards. 

| Omit not praying, if you would deſiſt from ſi 
ning. 
We may as e expect to be at caſe with- 
1 out health, as to be happy without holineſs. . 
A beggar, to whom a profeſſed atheiſt had ſaid, 
What a wretched ftate have you been in if there 
be not an hereafter ?” replied, e And what a ſtate 
vill you be in if there be?“ 


There is no reſource againſt Gop, but with Gop 
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fuffers a man to be without ſatisfaction in proſperity, 
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A little learning may incline men to atheiſm, 
but depth in it brings, them about to religion 
again. 

A due fenſe of religion is the moſt powerful mo- 
tive to direct man's conduct for the ann of his 

fellow⸗- creatures. 

A pious zeal may be active, and yet not pernici- 

ous, and may ſhine without burning. Intemperate 
zeal is like the SiRlus in Ho . 

Mloſt men adapt religion to their intereſts, inſtead 

of adapting their intereſts to religion. 

A due contemplation of Divine Providence, | 18 q 

certain cure of all misfortunes. 

The ſoul is in heaven, even whilſt it is in the fleſh, 

| if it be purged of natural corruptions, and taken up 
with divine thoughts. 

| The belief of a Gob is the beſt foundation of al 


pleaſures, and an entire dependance on him never 


nor comfort in adverlity : So that if he errs in it, he 
_ errs with pleaſure. 


The cares of the world, the heat of youth, or tte Re 
allurements of vice, may for a while ſuppreſs an great 
early tincture of devotion impreſſed on the mind, WW Ti 
but it will not fail to break out again, when diſcre- WW flieth 
tion, age, or misfortunes have brought the man to A 
himſelf. "The fpark may be covered and hid, but out d 
cannot be entirely extinguiſhed. | of vir 


5 Bigotry, inſtead of promoting the cauſe of 11 
gion, is but too apt to inſpire an averſion of it in 

others. 
A firm truſt in the aſſiſance and dete don of 
heaven, produces patience, cheerfulneſs, and all 
other 
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other diſpoſitions of mind, that alleviate thoſe cala- 
mities which we are not able to remove, and which 
human nature in itſelf could never obtain, 
Hopes and cares, anger and fears, divide our 
L life: would you be free from theſe anxieties ?—- 
| think every day will be your laſt, and the ſucceed- 
ing hours will be the more 1 becauſe unex- 
| pected. 
Pear God, and thou art ſecure from every one 
. 
Tue fear of Gap brighteneth te heart. 
| Thefavour of Gop 1 is the neareſt of all ends to be 
| obtained, 
Ne that hath no courage, hath no . 
The ſtrength of the heart, is from the ſoundneſs 
q of the faith. 
| The Worp or God, is the medicine — the 
heart. 
He that omitteth the practice of religion, doth 
not ſufficiently believe the reward that is annexed | 
to it. | 
| Reſignation to the Providence of Gov, makes the 
greateſt afflictions eaſy. 
| Truſt in Gop, is a caſtle of defence to him that 
V 
A ſtate of temperance, ſobriety and juſtice, with- 
out devotion, is but a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid condition 
of virtue; and is rather to be ſtiled ptuloſophy than 
I- religion. 
in The pleaſures of the religious man are eaſy and 
portable, ſuch as he carries about him in his boſom, 
of vithout alarming either the eye or the envy of the 
al world. 
er 
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2 FPkiloſophy 
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Philoſophy teaches us to forgive our enemies Re. 
| ligion to do good to them. 
Philoſophy teaches us to endure afflictions, Re- 
ligion to cm” them, by turning them into ble: 
ings. 
Philoſophy and Religion ſhew whernſelves/ in no 
one inſtance ſo much, as in the preſerving 0 our r mind 
firm and ſteady, 
Rectitude of will is a greater ornament and per: 
fection, than brightneſs of underſtanding; and to be 
divinely good, more valuable than any other wildon 
and knowledge. 
Religion is the foundation and crown of all vir 
tues. | 
No man can ſubſiſt long out of ſociety, x nor ſod. 
: ety without religion. 
Religion, if it has taken proper hold of the hear 
is the moſt cheerful countenance. maker in the 
World. 
e a principal part of our religion, to do goo 
to our fellow-creatures. 
Religion without Piety, hath Gage more al 
chief in the world, than all other things put tog 
"ther; 
Let our prayers be as frequent as our wants, and 
our thankſgivings as our bleſſings. 
In the morning, think what you have to dh 
for which, aſk God's direction and bleſſing; 
night, what you have done, for which you muß 
aſk his pardon. 3 
Taake an exact account of your bis. nor feart 
look upon the ſcore, but be fearful of f | 


By 
Pu 
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| to deſpair, becauſe a man is ſinful, is to be worſe 
| becauſe he hath been bad. 


Fear to do any thing againſt that God whom 
thou loveſt, and thou wilt avoid doing any _ 
againſt that Gop whom thou feareſt. 


It is a great injuſtice to religion, to conceive e that 


it is an enemy to mirth and cheerfulneſs: Its true 
ſpirit exhilarates as well as compoſes the ſoul. 
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J the written precepts of their great CREATOR; for 
: without his inſtructions, we are as little qualified 
to know our duty, as we are to perform it, with- 
C out his aſſiſtance. 


b | with too much zeal purſue what is uſeleſs to that 
| | purpoſe. 


money, the other never talks of religion, but when 
there is occaſion for it. 

3 

FE 
nothing; whereas, if the unbeliever be ſo, he is 
| undone for ever: But even here, the firſt has the 


| advantage, if health and N be ers of 
4 | value, 


RB r n Y * 


See RAILLERY, 


They who would be wiſe and good, muſt ſtudy 


He that conſiders how ſoon he muſt cloſe 
| tis life, will find nothing of ſo much import- 
E ance as to cloſe it well; ey will not, therefore, 


A man of true e piety, that has no deſigns * 
carry on, like one of an eſtabliſhed fortune, always 
. makes the leaſt noiſe. One never pulls out his 


Should the religious man be miſtaken, he loſes 
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R E P E NT A N C E. 


S every fin is a degree of danger, fo every 

: well employed opportunity is a — of 
return to hope and pardon. 

Repentance without amendment, is like conti. 

nual pumping in a "ny without mending the 

leak. 

Our repentance ſhould ever be a remorſe for 
the ill we have done, and not a fear only of the 
ill which may happen to us. 

Happy is the man who leaves his vices befor 
f the power of committing them leaves him. 

| Make an even account with repentance at the 
end of every day; fo ſhall you have but © one day 
to repent of before your death, 

Me cannot ſet about our repentance too ſoon, 
as we know not how ſoon it may be too late. 

A diſpoſition to a ready conviction, and a quick 
repentance is a greater proof of wiſdom, than never 
to have erred; becauſe repentance is always a 
virtue, whereas not to have erred, may often be 
no other but luck. 


See CENSURE, &c. 


REPROOF. 


—— — — 
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F A 0-6-8 


unblameable converſation himſelf. 
A reproof has more effect when it comes by a 


1 fide wind, than if it were levelled directly at the 


perſon, 


You will ſnew more diſcretion i in imwoding your 


con faults, than wit in reprehending the Inge 
of others. 


Inſtructions are entertained with better effect, 
| when they are not too perſonally addreſſed. We 
may, with civility, glance at, but cannot with- 
| out rudeneſs and ill manners, STARE UPON, the 


1 faults and imperfections of any man. 
Good ſenſe bears reproof with mildneſs. 


Pride has oftener a greater ſhare than good na- 


| ture, in our reprehending others for their faults; 


and we reprove them, not ſo much to amend 
© them, as to make them believe we are free from 


| tnoſe faults ourſelves. 


See ADMONITION and Apvice. 


REPUTATION. 
See FAME, 


RETIRE- 


E who reprehends others, ought to be of an 
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| RETIREMENT AND SOLITUDE, 


A WISE retreat is no leſs glorious than a cou- 
rageous attack; and it is the character of a 
conſummate merit, to be able to live in a retreat 
with honour, after one has lived in pubick wy 
ſplendour. | 
When a man draws bimſelf. into a narrow com- 
Paſs, Fortune has the leaſt mark at him. 
He who retires from the world, ſhould firſt be 
ſure he can bear with himſelf. ; 


It is ſaid, a man muſt be a God, or a brute, who 


can live alone. 


The fruit of abſtinence from the affairs of this 
: world, is peace of mind. 
He only can properly retire who has been en- 
gatged in the buſineſs of the world. 3 
Every man's country claims a ſhare in him; 
he therefore muſt deſerve retirement, before he has 
a right to enjoy „ 

To retire in the vigour of youth, is like putting 
on a night cap, and going to reſt in the morning. 

Though the continual traverſes of fortune may 
make us out of humour with the world, yet 
nothing but a noble inclination to virtue and bi- 
loſophy can make us happy in retirement. 
Ihe pleaſures of a wiſe retirement far exceed 
the noiſy honours of life. 

He who reſigns the world is in conſtant poſſel 
ſion of a ſerene mind; but he who follows the 


pleaſures of it, meets with nothing, but remorke 
and confuſion, 1 


„ 666 


Solitude 
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Solitude makes us love ourſelyes, converſation 
others. 


We are generally fools in company, becauſe we 


dare not be wiſe alone. 


It requires greater talents to fill up and become 
a retired life than one of buſineſs, 


The love of ſociety 1s natural, but choice of 
company 1s virtue, Without A Fs the table 


is a manger. 


Solitude damps thought and wit; too much com- 


pany diſſipates and hinders it from firing. 


Solitarineſs is the fly enemy that doth moſt {e- | 


parate a man from well doing. 


H E moſt illuſtrious revenge, is to pardon 
where we might deſtroy. 


The greateſt misfortune in ſome affronts i is, that 
we cannot revenge them. 


The beſt att we can uſe to conquer and be re- 
venged of our enemies, is to do them all the good : 


we can. 


The fevenge of one injury, uſually expoſes to 
more. 


Favours are written in ſand, but! injuries are en- 
graven in marble. 


Forgiveneſs is better than puniſhment; for the 


one is proof of a 4 Fentie, the other of a | ge 


nature, 


In taking revenge, the very haſte we make is f 


criminal, 9 
He 
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He that ſtudieth revenge, keepeth his own wounds 
open, which otherwiſe would cloſe of themſelves. 


In taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy, but in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior ; for 


it is a prince's part to pardon. _ 
None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, than thoſe 
that are moſt forward in doing them. 


It is true valour to remit a wrong; and the great- 


eſt applauſe, that you might hurt, and would not. 
None ſhould be ſo ne, as to refuſe a Pro- 
Per ſubmiſſion. 


He whoſe very beſt actions all be ſeen with fa- 


vourable allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate 
and forgiving. 

| There cannot poſſibly be a greater extravagance, 
than for a man to run the hazard. of loſing his life, 


10 gratify his revenge. 


Forgive any, ſooner than yourſelf, 
Revenge is attended with more miſery than any 
other paſſion whatever. 


The beſt ſort of revenge is not to become like the 


injurious. _ 
The diſcretion of a man deferreth his anger, and 


it is a glory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. 


There is more glory! in forgiving, than pleaſure | in | 


revenging. 


| He whoſe conſcience upbraids him for an injury 
to another, gives ample revenge in the puniſhment 


he receives from himſelf. _ 
To err, is human; to forgive, divine. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 


another, than when the injury began on his part, the 
kindneſs ſhould begin o on ours. 


A wile. 


WI 
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A wiſe man hath no more anger than ſhews he 
can apprehend the firſt wrong, nor any more re- 
venge, than juſtly to prevent a ſecond. 

Our paſſions are like the ſeas, agitated by the 
winds; and as Gop hath ſet bounds to thoſe, ſo 
ſhould we to theſe: So FAR THEY SHALL GO, 
AND NO FARTHER, . 

| There is not any revenge r more heroic, than that, 
which torments envy, by doing good. 

| The moſt effectual and moſt noble revenge, is a 
4 generous and well-diſtinguiſhed forgiveneſs. 
[ Forgiveneſs | is very often the cunning of re- 
venge. | 
| He is below himſelf, that is not above an in- 
jury. 
An innocent man may be Ange revenged 
of his enemies by perſiſting in well- doing, and a 
wicked man by reforming his life. 


See ArrrRONTS, ANGER, INJURIES. 


RICHES AND RICH MEN, 


Eis the richeſt man, ha deſires no ſuperfluity , 
and wants for no neceſlary. | 
The diſcontented rich are poor; and they unhap. 
py, whom ſmall misfortunes ſubdue. 
To be diſcontented with riches, is accumulated 
poverty. 
We may ſee the ſmall value Gop has * riches, 
by the people he gives them to, 


| He 
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He is rich enough that needs neither flatter, nor 


borrow, and truly rich that is s ſatisfied : Want lies in 


deſire. 


Io deſire little, makes poverty equal with dicks 


He who wants, is not rich; nor he who wants 


not, poor; riches are to be meaſured <4 their 


ule. 
A little wealth will ſuffice u us 80 live well, and leſ 
0 die happily. 


A man ſhould not deſire more riches, than woch 
as he can get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerful- 


ly, and leave contentedly. 
Great want proceeds from great wealth, and makes 
riches almoſt equal with poverty. 
| Riches would be but little eſteemed, if they did 


"Hot furniſh vanity with the | d of having what 


others have not. 


Command your wealth, or it will command 


you. 


Prize not yourſelf fo what you have, but for 


what you are. 


Niches are given us, that by the proper uſe of 
them, we may pals life eaſily, but life i is not given : 


us that we may heap up riches. 

It is not an abundant coming in that maketh rich, 
but by the few occaſions of ſpending. 

It is none of the leaſt of God's favours, if wealth 


flows not in upon us; for many of us would have 


been worſe, if our eſtates had been better. 
Rich men are not rich, but for the ſake of the 


poor; and the poor are poor, for the benefit of the 


= rich, 
Riches 
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| Riches and power invite the ſmoothneſs of flattery, 
but check the freedom of true friendſhip. 

Riches create more wants than they ſatisfy. 

The affluence of gold brings with luxury, the 
corruption of manners, and the contempt of the 
lows: | T5 

If a man's deſires increaſe with his riches, 1s he 
not by ſo much the more miſerable, the more "me 
poſlelles : ? 

_ Riches ſhould be admitted into our houſes, but 
not into our hearts; we may take them into our pol- 
ſeſſion, but not into our affections. 

Money is like manure, it does no good until it is 
ſpreud; there is no real uſe of riches except it be 1 in 
the diſtribution, the reſt is but conceit. 

I is difficult for a rich perſon to be right-rinded, 
or a right-minded perſon to be rich. 

Great riches are great ſnares. 

| Riches ought to be uſed as the materials of ſome 
action, and not upon every occaſion alike. 
Riches are bleſſings, if not perverted; they are 
the rewards of induſtry, and the inſtruments of cha- 
rity, the firtt of Chriſtian virtues. 

Though want is the ſcorn of every wealthy fool, 
an innocent poverty is yet preferable to all the 

guilty affluence the world can offer. 

From the manner of men's bearing their conditi- 
on, we often pity the proſperous, and admire the 
unfortunate. 


Many men an wealth, but few know how to 
be liberal. 


Riches and power never want advocates. 


The 
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The means to grow 1 rich, are thrift, diligence and 
method. 

Poverty with honeſty, | is far a happier choice than 
plenty with wickedneſs: 

He that keeps up his riches. and lives Poor- 


ly, is like an * that carries gold, and eats thiſ- 


tles. 
If money be not our - ſervant, it Ain be our 
maſter. 
Little ſhame, - little conſcience, and much indul: 
try, ſeldom fail of making rich. 
Moderate riches will carry you; if ow have more, 
you muſt carry them. 
Rich men and fortunate men, have need of much 
Progence. SE 
Riches abuſe thoſe, who know not ow to uſe 
: them. „ ona "0 
An unequal Iftijbution of riches, which exhibits 
a ſmall number of. citizens in opulence, and a great 
multitude in extreme poverty, cauſes the inſo- 


lence of the former, and the debaſement of the 


latter. 
| Perſons who have nothing, find-it extremely dif- 


ficult to get any thing; but thoſe who have money, 


eaſily make their fortune. 


Riches are gotten with pain, kept with Care, and 


loſt with grief. 
| riches. 
Riches have made more covetous men, than co- 


© vetouſnels hath made rich men. 


4 fool. 


The 


Vouth has the pains of getting, age of loſing ts 


Riches ſerve a wile man, but command a 
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The abuſe of riches | is was than the want of 
em 71 | 
Riches Marpen pain, and "NE pleaſure. 


They are only a bleſſing, when they are well got = 


and well uſed, 
To rich men, the greateſt pleaſures of ſenſe, ei- 
ther grow dull for want of dimculty, or hurt by ex- 
ceſs. 8 

The true end of riches (next to doing good) 


are eaſe and pleaſure ; the common effect, care 
and trouble. 


Unleſs a rich man will, in ſome i live like 
a poor one, he is not the better for his riches; his 


life will be the worſe and the ſhorter. 


Among all the ſatires upon human nature, to 
which folly and prodigality have given occaſi - 
on, none is 8 levere with a bond or a ſettle- 


ment. 


If thou art rich, firive to command thy money, 
leſt thy money command thee. If thou knowelt how 


to uſe it, then it is thy ſervant; if not, thou art its 


ſlave. 


They who are of opinion that money will - 10 


every thing, may very well be ſuſpected to do every 
thing for money. 


Wealth cannot confer orcatneſs, for nothing. can 


| make that great, which the decree of Nature has Or- 
| dained to be little. 


See AvARICR. See ConTENT. 
See HAP PIN Ess. 
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See Censvas, Nc. 


See KNOWLEDGE. 


SECRECY AND SECRETS. 


M AN without ſecrecy, is an open letter for 
every one to read. 
The reſervedneſs that proceeds from the great 


command one has over himſelf, is indeed Aa real tri- 


umph. 
e pay tribute to as many perſons as we diſcover 
ourſelves bo... 
Never reveal your ſecrets to any, except it be as 
much their intereſt to Keep them, as it is your's they 


ſhould 
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ſhould be kept. Only truſt yourſelf, and another 


ſhall not betray you. 


He that hath entruſted his ſecret to another, hath 
made himſelf a ſlave. 


Secrecy is the key of prudence, and the ſanQuary 
of wiſdom. 


\ 


Never impart that to a fiend, which may im- 


power him to be your enemy. 


Know the ſecrets of your own houſe, but of none 


other. 


Tell your ſervant your ſecret, and you make him 


your maſter. 


It is wiſe not to ſeek a badet and honeſt not to 


reveal it. 


Secrets are troubleſome burthens to thoſe who a are 
not intereſted in them. 


Hie delights in contempt, who openeth his griey- 


ance to another. 


Openneſs has the miſchief, ; though not the malice 
of treachery. 


The beſt maxim concerning beets 4 1s neither to 
hear, nor to divulge them, 


A good man has but few ſecrets. 


| Secrecy and celerity are the two poles, upon 


which all great actions move; and the nobleſt de- 
| ſigns are like a mine, which having any vent, is 
| wholly fruſtrate and of none effect. 


| See SiLENcE, See TALK ATIVENESS. 
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' SELF-APPLAUSE, SELF-CONCEIT, 


AND VAIN- BOASTING. 


EL F-AP PLAUSE is generally puniſhed 
by univerſal contempt : He that praiſes him- 
falf remains a debtor to all others. 


A fly on the axle-tree of a chariot wheel, cries out, 


What a duſt do I raiſe ?—the ſame fly on the horſe's 
buttock, At whata rate do I go? 

He that does not know that he 1s weak, 18 but 
weak | in knowledge. 


A little betrayed efteem of one's s ſelf generally 
5 hinders a great deal from others. —Poaſting may get 


aapplauſe from fools, but it puts a wiſe man to the 


expence of a bluſh. 


If we would have the applauſe of others we muſt 


avoid applauding ourſelves. 

Men of thè beſt judgment are chan moſt ready 
to conſult the opinion of others. 

Opinion of ourſelves, is like the caſting of ſha- 

dows, which are always longeſt when the ſun is at 
the greateſt diſtance. 


He who only ſecks plan from a has : 


his happineſs in another's keeping. 


A conceited man has not any knowledge that he 


does not know he has, and {ſeldom the twentieth part 


- of what he thinks he has. 


Vain-glorious men are the ſcorn of wiſe men ; the 
| admiration of fools; the idols of paraſites, and the 
flaves of their own vaunts, 


- - 
x s * wah pe : > + No 
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No man is content with his own condition, though 
it be beft, nor difſatisfied with his wit, though it be 
the worſt. — 


Every virtue, qualification and tie; acquire 
a real luſtre from modeſty. 


There is no degree of contempt that ſelf-opi- 
nion can ſhew for others, but their hatred will 
equal. 


Self-opinion, or falliciency; generally gives tis 
world ample ſatisfaction for any offence it gives, in 


Þ this, that it is a thouſand to one, that its Poſſeſſor 
ever impro ves. | 


Self- opinion and confidence are in the general, as 
ſure marks of ignorance and folly, as diffidence and 
modeſty are of ſenſe and knowledge. 

Littleneſs of mind is the cauſe of ſtiffneſs in opi- 


nion; and it ĩs not eaſily that we believe my thing 
beyond what we ſee. 


| To be covetous of applauſe, diſcovers a lender 
| merit; and ſelf-conceit is the ordinary attendant of 
| 1gnorance. 


Every man's vanity ought to be his greateſt 
ſhame ; and every man's folly oven to be his great- 
eſt ſecret. 

We choofe to talk ill of ourſelyes, rather than not 
talk at all of ourſelves. _ 

The extream pleaſure we take | in talking of our- 
ſelves, ought to make us afraid that we give but lit- 
tle to thoſe that hear us. 

Self. exaltation is the fool's paradite. 


The obſtinate man has a fool for his compa 
mon. 


R 2 The 


Aim. 
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The comfortable opinion men have of themſelves 


keepeth up human ſociety, which would be more 
than half deſtroyed without it. 


A man's accuſations of himſelf are altos beliey- 


ed, his praiſes never. 


A man never ſpeaks of himſelf but with loſs. 
None are ſo truly empty, as thoſe who are full of 


themſelves, 


We often value ourſelves from miſtaking our 


defects for virtues ; as when we are obſtinate, we 
boaſt of being flcady.. 


The ſelf-ſufficiency and inſolence of thoſe, for 
whom high offices are created or ſought, are ever in 


Proportion to their demerit and ignorance. 


The natural abilities of the conceited man, are, in 
his own opinion, ſuperior to all the acquiſitions of 


knowledge and experience; ſo that he is a compleat 


admiral, general or judge, without any labour, the 


inſtant he happens to be e thereto, at the 
great expence of ſociety. 


The quickſilver fide only of the mind's glaſs Is 


ever ſo oppoſed to him, that he never gets a view of 
himſelf, fo for ever remains in deception and igno- 
krallce. 


It is much better to be ingeniouſly doubyfu 
than raſhly opinionative. 


A man who is always ſatisfied with himſelf, 
is ſeldom ſo with others, and they rarely with 


See Os: ENT ATION, Vain GLORY, 


AND Variry. 
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| T is as eaſy to deceive ourſelves without perceiv- 
ing it, as it is difficult to deceire N without 
being perceived. 

We are never to be comforted on our being 
cheated by our enemies, and betrayed by our 
friends; yet, are often well enough pleaſed, to be 
both cheated and betrayed by ourſelves, 


We have not the aſſurance to ſay, in general, 
that we have no failings, and that our ene- 
mies have no good qualities; but let us deſcend 
to one and we are not far from beliey- 
m— | 

Our enemies come nearer the truth, i in the Hg 
ments they make of us, than we do 1 in thoſe we 
make of ourſelves. 

It is not that which men believe * us, will make 
us happy or miſerable, but that which we believe of 
ourſelves. 

He but little knoweth himſelf hs thinks he is 
able enough to preſerve himſelf, wiſe enough to 


direct himſelf, and good enough to * him- 
ſelf, 


See SELF-LOVE. 
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SEBLP- INTEREST AND 
s EI. F- LOVE, 


TE N mean fo very well to themſelves, that 
they forget to mean well to any other. 


" There | is ſeldom any gratitude in that mind where 


there i is much ſelf. 


| Intereſt lets at work all forts of virtues and vices 


as the occaſion requires. 


So, that intereſt which we accuſe of all our crimes, 


deſerves often to be commended for our good ac- 
tions. 


There is no fort af alice which ſelf-love Sa 


not offer to the wit for its uſe where occaſion hap- 
pens, and few there are who have ſufficient virtue to 
reſiſt the temptation. 


He that is to gain by the dead, generally hath 


but little. kindneſs for the living. 
Self. love is the greateſt of all flatterers, and 


more ſubtle than the moſt. ſubtle man in the 
world. 


Intereſt, which] blinds ſome prople, enlightens 
others. 5 


We often fancy that we love the perſons, who 


are greater in power than ourſelves, when it is in- 


tereſt alone that is the cauſe of this kindneſs, We 


devote not ourſelves to them for the good we deſire 
to do them, but for the good we wiſh to receive 
from them. 


Prudence, 


ſe: 


tet 


e 


amosttstntsd 


| all 
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Prudence, which conducts all human affairs, is 


nothing more than a circumſpect and well-informed 
felf-love : its oppoſite 1 is inconſiderateneſs and blind- 
neſs. 1 5 


Self is often a ſanctifier of actions, Which! in others, 


we thould have no doubt to condemn: 


Virtues are loſt in intereſt, as rivers are loſt in the 
ſea; and yet there are fill more people free Ren; in- 
tere than from envy. 

We forego our intereſt with more caſe than we 
do our taſte. 8 

Our ſelf-love bears more iopalicanty the con- 
demnation of our inclinations, than of our opi- 


nions. 


The fondneſs or indifference which the phi- 


f loſophers had for life, was nothing but a reliſh 


of ſelf. love, which ought no more to be diſputed, 


than the reliſh of the palate, or the choice of 0 co- 
lours. 


The name of virtue is more ſerviceable t to our in- 


| tereſt, than any vice can be. 


We ſhould have but a ſmall ſhare of pleaſure 


were we never to flatter ourſelves. 


Self-love and ſocial love are the ſame. 
To labour for the advantage of others, is of all 
the ſpecies of ſelf-love, the moſt refined and deli- 
cate, and is the moſt certain way to accompliſh its 


| ends. It is lending at intereſt under the appear 


ance of giving. 
Magnanimity deſpiſes all, in cider to obtain 


The 
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The education we commonly give young peo- 
ple, is a ſecond ſelf-love, with which we inſpire 


There is no paſſion in which ſelf-love reigns ſo 
powerfully as in love; we are always readier to ſa- 


 crifice the eaſe of thoſe we love, than to Part wh 
"0 own. 


We are not ſenſible of our good of ill fortune 


but 1 1n proportion to our ſelf-love. 


_ Intereſt ſpeaks all forts of languages, and acts all 


| forts of parts, even that of the diſintereſted perſon. 


We take more pleaſure to ſee the perſons, that 


we have done good to, than thoſe that have done 
good to us. 


Self-love makes every one believe fooliſhly that 


what is done Ca decorum is a Juſtice paid 
_ them. 


Though we are convinced that proteſtations 


of 3 are falſe, yet we prefer them to ſincerity; 
becauſe this falſhood has an air of reſpect on ſome 


occaſions, where candour and truth would be offen- 


: five. 


Self-love, rightly defined, is far from being 2 


| fault; as the man that loveth himſelf right, will 
do every thing elſe right. N 


Self. love is often rather arrogant than blind; 


does not hide our faults from ourſelves, but 5 
ſuades us, that they eſcape the notice of others, 
and diſpoſes us to reſent cenſures, leſt we ſhould 


confeſs them to be juſt, and to claim honours that 
in our gpinion we do not merit. 


SENSE. 
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LF EN E 
See Goop Wein 
s H A M E. 


. E reaſon why the pains of ſhame and jea- 


of th uſe in ſupporting them. 


It is not the ſhame of having committed a wicked 
action, but of detection, that often gives a bad 


$ man confuſion of face. 


A true ſenſe of ſhame is the beſt ſecurity to virtue 


and the foundation of modeſty. 


Shame is as firong a check to vice, as it is a 


powerful inſtrument of virtue. 


'A Y hide folly, as a vizard Hs” an ill fas, 
but then it is but for a time. 


| He who offends through ſpeech, offends rahly ; i 
who, through ſilence, ſafely. _ 


Silence is the wiſdom of a fool, ſpeech of a wiſe 


man, 


More men hays loſt, than ever ml their for- 
tune by the tongue. 


A prudent 


louſy are ſo ſharp is, becauſe vanity can be 
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the heart of a fool behind his tongue. 
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A prudent man hath his eyes open, and his 
mouth ſhut. _ 


No man ever repented of having kept ſilence; 


but many, that they have not done fo. 


Silence is the ſafeſt courſe for a man that dif. 


5 truſts himſelf, 


A man may eaſily utter, what be ſilence he hath | 
_ concealed; but it is impoſſible for him to recal 
what he hath once ſpoken. 


Silence in company, if not dulneſs, or modeſty, 
C is obſervation, or diſcretion. 


Either be ſilent, or ſpeak ſomething that i is bel. 


ter; but where it is good to ſpeak, it is ill to be 
ſilent. N 
The ſullen, elancholy, auſtere, - grave, and 5 
5 ſilent obſerver is ſeldom beloved. 
Though ſilence is not always the mark 66:4 a 
wiſe man, yet noiſe and impertinence certainly diſ- 
cover the fool. 5 


Some ſay that hurt never comes by filence : but 


they may as well ſay, that good never comes by 
ſpeech; for where it is good to ſpeak, it is ill to 
be ſilent. 


The greateſt wiſdom of ſpeech, is to know when 


and what, and where to ſpeak : the time, mat- 
ter, manner; the next to it, is ſilence. 
| Happy is he, who knows enough to hold his 
tongue, and not to ſpeak. | 


In the company of ſtrangers, ſilence is ſafe. 
The tongue of a wiſe man lieth behind his heart; 


He 


> tha © iv. nd. a. 
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He that holdeth his peace, doth not repent. 


Buy ſilence, we have this advantage, we 3 
a mens follies, and conceal our own; it is 
friend that never betrays. 
Few men, that would cauſe WY and diſtance 
merely, can ſay any thing by which their end 
will be ſo effectually anſwered as by ſilence. 


Men are angry when others do not hear them, 


yet they have more realon to be afraid when 
they do. 


To liſten with attentive flaws e e eficern, 
and gains reſpect, more than oratory does, though 
nerved with the energy of a DEMosTHENEs, the 


correct judgment of a QUINTILIAN, and the flow- 
ing periods of a CicERg, + 


See Cour ANx and CoxvxksATIOx. 


See Srcnnev. See TALKATIVENESS. 


O 1 N. 


See VICE. 


See TRUTH, 


SS LAW DER 


5 


See CENSURE, &c, 


SLAVERY. 
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See LIBERTV. 3 


FR See TEMPERANCE. 
See RETIREMENT. 
See Grier. 
8TATES AND STATESMEN. 
| See Cov RTS, &c. See Gov PE T, &c. 


Bee KNoOwLEDGE, See LEARNING. 


sus 
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LU FP10 10% 


MAN may ſo overdo a thing in looking too ” 


far before him, that he may ſtumble the 
more for it. 
He that leaveth nothing to chance, will do few 
things ill, but he will do very few things. 
Suſpicion is rather a virtue than a fault, as long 
as it doth like a dog that watcheth, and doth not 
bite. 
A wiſe man, in truſting another, muſt. not rely 
upon his promiſe againſt his nature. 


Early ſuſpicion is often an injury, and late ſuſj- 


picion is always a folly. 


A wiſe man will keep his ſuſpicions muzzled, 
but he will keep them awake. 


There can no rules be given to ſuſpicion, no 


more than to love. 


Suſpicion taketh root, and beareth fruit, from 
the moment it is planted. 


| Suſpicion ſeldom wanteth food to hop it up in 


health and vigour. It feedeth upon every ng 


it ſeeth, and is not curious in its diet. 


Suſpicion doth not grow up to an injury till it 


breaketh out. 
When our Caſpicion of another man is once 55 


covered by him, there ought to be an end of all 


further commerce. 


He that is never ſuſpected, is either very much 
eſteemed, or very much deſpiſed. _ 
A man's 
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We ſeldom en talking too tle, but very : 
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: A man's intereſt is not a ſufficient ground 
to ſuſpect him, if his nature doth not concur 
0 th.-:- 


”— weak man hath leſs ſuſpicion than a wiſe one, 
but when he hath it, he is leſs eafily eured. 


n remedies for ſuſpicion as often increaſe the 
_ diſeaſe, as they allay it; and a fool valueth himſelf 
upon ſuſpecting at a venture. 


TALEKATIVENE Ss. 


HE tongue is a wild beaſt, very diffi- 


often talking too much. 


The ſoul of a wiſe man is repoſed at the root of 
his tongue; but the ſoul of a fool 1 is ever dancing on 


the tip. 


Some men are | Gott for want of matter, or aſ- 


ſurance but many talkative for want of ſenſe. 


He can never ſpeak well, who can never hold his 
tongue. It is one thing to peak much, and ano- 


ther to ſpeak pertinently. 


The wiſe man, whilſt he holds his tongue, r 


| more than the fool whilſt he ſpeaks. 


is hard to perſuade, that that man can py wiſe- 
ly who talks fooliſhly. 


It is a great misfortune, neither to have wit 


enough to ſpeak, nor judgment Fnough to hold 
one's tongue. 


The 


cult to be chained ain, when once let 
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The reaſon why ſome people ſpeak ſo much, is, 


that they ſpeak only by memory. 
A wiſe man thinks before he e what is fit 


for him to ſay ; but a fool ſpeaks, and then thinks of 


what he has been ſaying. 


Much tongue and much judgment. ſeldom 8⁰ to- 
gether, for talking and thinking are quite two dif- 


ferent faculties; and there is commonly m more depth 
where there is les noiſe. 
| Men's fortunes are oftener made by their tongues 
than by their virtues; and more men's fortunes are 
overturned thereby, than by their vices. 
Think to day, and ſpeak to-morrow. 
Confine your tongue, or it will confine you. 
Speak well, or ſpeak nothing; ſo that if others be 


not better by your lilence, 1 0 willr not be worſe by 


ö your diſcourſe. 
9e Chameleon, which | is ſaid to feed upon no- 


thing but air) hath of all animals the nimbleſt 


tongue. 


When vanity does not make us talk, we talk but 
very little. 


Openneſs has the miſchief, though not the malice, 


of treachery. 


Be always leſs willing to ſpeak than to hear ; what 
thou heareſt thou receiveſt, what thou ſpeakett thou 


giveſt. It is indeed more glorious to give, but it is 


more profitable to receive. 


Moſt men make little other uſe of their ſpeech, 


| than to give evidence againſt their own under- 
} landing. 


A great 
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A great talker may be a man of ſenſe, but he 
cannot, who will venture to rely on him. 

| There is fo much danger in talking, that a man, 

: ftricly wiſe, can n hardly be called a ſociable. crea- 

ture. 


A fall tongue and an empty brain are ſeldom 
parted. CO 


There is no ſweetneſs in a cabbage twice ſodden, 
or a tale twice told. 


See Com any, ConvensariOn, SecreTs, 
SELFP- "APPLAUSE, and SILENCE. 


T4157. 


T is as common for men to change their taſtes, 
as it is common for them to cg: their | in- 

clinations. 5 
A good taſte f is the effect of judgment more 
than „„ 

When our merit declines, « our taſte declines 
us. o 
We forego our intereſt with more e Care, than we 
do our taſte, 


AT O's rule is, to cat to lire, and not to 
live to eat. 
Phyſick is the ſubſtitute of temperance and ex- 

exciſe 
Hunger 


2 
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Hunger, which is the poor man's torture, is the 
rich man's medicine. 

The temperate man's pleaſures : are > chin be- 
cauſe they are regular; and all his life 1 is calm and 
ſerene, becauſe it is innocent. 


Eat little at dinner; and leſs at ſupper for the 


health of the whole body is tempered 1 in the forge of 
the ſtomach. 


Exceſs of wine neither keeps en nor performs 


promiſes. 
As fortitude ſaffereth not the mind to be dejected 


with any evils; fo temperance ſuffereth it not to be 


drawn from honeſty by any allurements. 
Self-denial is the moſt exalted pleaſure; and 
the conqueſt of evil habits, the moſt glorious trĩ- 
umph. 
As temperance is the mother of all other virtues, 
ſo is intemperance of all other vices. | 


Xx M P Tar 1 0 N. 


EMPTATIONS are beſt 88 by be- 
C ing avoided, and it is ſafer to fly from them 
than to contend with them, as the impulſes of 


nature are too often ſtronger than the efforts of 


reaſon. 


bauches the moſt innocent intentions, breaks the 


| moſt laudable reſolutions, and cancels the ſtrongeft 
| obligations; wherefore, they who would be virtuous | 


evet ſhow avoid it. 
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The pleaſure which, on reflection, ſucceeds the 


its higheſt gratification. 


1 


E T us make haſte to live every my 10 4 wi 
man is new life, 


Moſt men take care to live long, but few to 


live well; yet it is in every man's power to do 
6 


"the latter, but in no man's to do the former. 


do it, and thinks nothing due to us for it, al- 
1 though it be a debt, that — itſelf cannot 
Pay. 
Time is what men with fot moſt, and uſe worlt 
We take death to be before us, but it is behind 
us, and has already ſwallowed up all that is paſt, 
Wherefore, let us uſe the preſent, and truſt no- 
thing to the morrow'; for delay is jul ſo much 
time loft. 


' Dilpoſe of the time paſt to ablervation and reflec- 


tion; time preſent to duty | and time to come to 


Providence. 
Our time makes the richeſt part of the = 
lic treaſure; therefore every hour we miſpend of 
it, is a Kacrilegious theft committed againſt our 
country 
When by human weakneſs, and the arts of the 
; tempter, we are led into temptation, prayer 1s the 
thread to bring us out of this labyrinth, 


_ reſiſtance of a powerful temptation, exceedeth far 


We can call nothing our own but our time, and 
| yet every one fools us out of it, that has a mind 
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There is not any thing more precious than time, 
and yet nothing is more prodigally waſted. 


none to ſpare. 


ploy it. 
We all ” us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
ns have much more than we know what to 40 With: 
One to-day, is worth two to-morrow. 
We ought to reckon time by our good actions, 
and place the reſt to the account of our not having 
Wi 
| Since you are not ſare of an hour, throw not away 
| a moment. 
Time flies ſo faſt, that if we uſe not to day, we 
| may want a to-morrow. 


| long life, and yet how inconſiſtently do we alſo with 
for the expiration of every period of time, and the 
* I ficceffion of the next. 


| will not bear ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer from 
2 (ravelleg 1 time : ſerver. 


THE TIMES 


for good or bad men in 1 employment. 


8 2 TITLES. 


They who make the beſt uſe of their time, have 


To live | is not to ſpend or waſte time, but to em- 


There is not any thing more wiſhed for, than 


i In the morning, let us converſe with the dead, at 
IF noon with the living, and at night with ourſelves. 
If any reply, that the times and manners of men 


OOD or bad times, are only modeſt terms, 
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r 1 TLE 5 


ITLES, when conferred upon perſons who 
| have no perſonal merit to deſerve. them, 
are at beſt but the royal Ramp ſet upon baſc 
metal. 


or the recompence of vice. 

Though an honourable title may be conveyed to 
poſterity, yet the ennobling qualities, which are the 
| ſoul of greatneſs, are a fort of incommunicable per: 
fections, and cannot be transferred. 


Title and anceſtry render a good. man more 


5 illuſtrious, but an ill one more contemptible. 


Great titles rather debaſe than heighten the per- 
ſons, who know not how to fupport them. 
Titles, as they are often conferred, ſeem not ſo 
much the reward as the ſubſtitutes of merit. 
| Titles, when they are the reward of merit, reflect 
on thoſe to whom they are granted, and on their de- 
ſcendants, a luſtre, ſuperior far to that they might 
acquire by vain genealogies. 5 
Sive me, ſays Tacirus, blood acquired, rather 
than blood only inherited. 
Cheap honour darkens 4 and a numerous 
nobility brings a ſtate to neceſſity. 
The king can grant titles to any man, but cannot 
make a grntieman. 


TRAVEL 


The preferments and b of this world, are, 
generally ſpeaking, either the inheritance of folly, 


OUS 


nol 


| defending her, 
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TRAVELLING. 


RAVELLING Sitene makes a wiſe man 
better, but always a fool worſe. 


A man's morality is too often the price. 225 for 
travelling accompliſnments. 


A gentleman ought to travel abroad, and dwell 


1 at home. 


The fool wanders, the wile 1 man travels. 

It is a ſtrange faſhion, that perſons of rank and 
fortune, ſhould be carried away to ſee the curioſities, 
and learn the manners and cuſtoms of other coun- 


tries, before they know the leaſt of their own. What 
a figure muſt they make there if they be quef- 


| tioned! 


T. Rr oth; Ti H. 


R E A KIN G faith may gain riches, but at 
the expence of honour. _ 


Be not ſo much aſhamed of what 15 void 


of glory, as ſtudious to ſhun what is void of 
truth. CREE . 


There is no converſation ſo agreeable as that of 


the man of integrity, who hears without deſign 


; to betray, and ſpeaks without any intention to de- 
Ceive. 


When truth offends no one, it ROT to oa out 


of the mouth as naturally as the air we breathe. 


We often do Truth an ill office by our manner of 


Truth 
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Truth and juſtice are the foundations of life. 
We may upon ſome occaſions conceal the truth, 
but in no caſe deny it. 
The tongue and heart ſhould always go ) together 


what we ſay ſhould be maintained by what we 
do. 


One dlimtereſted and intelligen evidence, | is of 
more credibility, than numbers whoſe minds are 


clouded by ſelf- love or other A or blinded 


by 1 Ignorance. 
Truth is always TY . with itſelf, and 


needs no help; whereas a lie is troubleſome, 
and fets a man's invention upon the rack; as 


one falſhood needs a great many more to make it 


7 good. 


Truth is born with us, and we muſt do violence 
to nature to ſhake off our veracity. 


An honeſt man is believed without an oath; for 
his reputation ſwears for hin. 


Sincerity is, to ſpeak as we think; to do as we 


5 profeſs; to perform and make good what we pro- 


miſe; and really to be what we would ſeem and 5 
| , pear to be. : 


Did men take as much care to mend, as Fu 


g 35 to conceal their failings, they would both 
ſpare themſelves that trouble which diffimulati- 


on puts them to, and gain, over and above, the 


commendations they aſpire to by their ſeeming vir- 
tues. | 


A man that breaks his word, bids others be falſe 


to him. 
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Often what appears to us as ſincerity and open- 


neſs of heart, is but a ſubtle MORAN to gain 


the confidence of others. 
We often confeſs our faults, to repair, by our * 
cerity, the damage they have done us in the minds 


of others. 


It is nat in the power of a weak man to 15 Eo 


cere. | | | 
It is harder to diſſemble the. 8 we 
have, than to feign ſentiments which we have 


He that makes light of oaths of office, wants but 
an inducement to make light of the higheſt ſanc- 
tions. 


Truth never leaves room for ſlfep oach 3 a ge⸗ 


nerous confeſſion diſarms flander. 


Sincerity doth not half ſo much good in the world, 
as its appearance only does miſchief, ==_ 
Truth begets confidence, hough it often makes 


en emies. 


Truth is to the — as light 1 is to the 
eyes. 

The arts of deceit and cunning continually grow 
weaker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to them 


that uſe them; whereas uuth and integrity gains 
. we by ule, 


A lie is ever troubleſome ; ; it is like building up- 
on a falſe foundation, which continually ſtands in 


need of props to ſupport it, and proves at laſt 


more chargeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtan- 
tial duc at firſt upon a true and ſolid founda- 


A liar 
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A liar is the laſt man that finds himſelf found out, 
and whilſt he takes it for granted, that he makes 
fools of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous and 


contemptible. | e 7 
Truth will be the uppermoſt one time or other, 


like cork, though kept down in the water. 


The thoughts of paſt truth is the beſt of all bleſs- 


ings below; how terrible then muſt be the thoughts 
of the reverſe! Pon 


See Lvixc, Vain-oLoky and VANITY, 


See OsTexT ATION, 


VI CBE AND VIRTUE 


beauty, nor ſobriety not to love wine. It is not 


abuſing the creatures that is a virtue, not omitting 
the uſe of them. e . | 


Virtue is like precious odours, fragrant by bong 
cruſhed; for proſperity beſt diſcovers TOW,” but ad- 


verſity beſt diſcovers virtue. 


Ceaſe to be vicious, and you will RY to 15 


Do all you can to be good, and you will be ſo. 


If we would live long, let us live well. There 


: are two things which ſhorten life, folly and wicked- 
neſs. 


As fin proceeds from a miſtaken love & our- 


ſelves, ſo virtue proceeds from a true love of 


oy” 


Every 


T is not chaſtity to be inſenfible of youth and 


Cc 
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Every time we indulge the thought of a ſin, we 
have been guilty of, we commit it again. ] 
Nothing 1 1s blame-worthy that is not vicious; and 


| nothing is vicious, the cauſe of which is in Fortune, 


not ourſelves. 
The virtuous man 1 18 he, who knows how to ſub- 


due his paſſions. 


He who thinks no man above him but by his 
yirtue, none below him but for his vice, cannot 
be obſequious or aſſuming in a wrong place. 


There needs but one bad inclination to make 


a man vicious, but many good ones are neceſſary 
to make him virtuous. 


Every ſtate and condition of life attended with 


virtue, is undiſturbed and perfectly delightful, 


Virtue in retirement and obſcurity is like a coal 
under the aſhes, waſting away itſelf, and profiting 
nobody. 

As the bodily i diſorders of parents are often tranſ- 
mitted to their children, it is no wonder if thoſe of 
the mind be alſo tranſmitted. 

Every vice and folly has a train of ſecret and 
18 puniſhments linked to it. 

Men ſeldom commit one fin to pleaſe, but they 
commit another to defend themſelves. = 

We ealily forget our own faults, when aer 
takes notiee of them. 

Virtue upon neceſſity | 1s juſt as long-liv'd, as the 
fear that occaſioned it. 

Sin has ever this quality, that it betrays itſelf 
without any accuſer, 1 
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The bare name and pretence of virtue is more 


ſerviceable to a man's intereſt, than any vice can 


be. 
Hypocriſy is the homage, that vice pays to 


virtue. 


One crime wad the foundation * many; and 


the ſame perſon who begins with luſt, my con- 
: dude with murder. 


Vice is infamous though 1 in a a prince, and virtue 


| honourable though in a peaſant. 


Virtue is made for difficulties, and grows Rronger 


and brighter from ſuch trials. 


The only remedy againſt fear, is the mire 
of virtuous actions; for thoſe who do no evil, fear 


none. 


It is virtue only that repels fear, and fear xa 


that makes life troubleſome. 


It 1s not virtue to bear calamities that we do 


not feel. 


When a man has once got a habit of virtue, all 


: his actions are equal. 


The firſt ml towards virtue, is to abſtain from 


vice. 


It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extirpate the 
affections of the mind, but to regulate them, 

Trouble marches before virtue, and after vice; 
but pleaſure follows virtue, and vice is followed 
by repentance. 


He that 1 is VICIOUS in his pace, is diſeaſed in his 


mind. 


Every 
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Every degree of vice or virtue, is accompanied 
with a proportionable degree of miſery or happi- 
1 

Virtue is the greateſt ornament, and good ſenſe 
the belt equipage. 

A man ſhould be virtuous for his own fake, 
though no one were to know it; as he ſhould 
be clean for his own ſake, though no one were to 
ſee it. 

Virtues, like benefits, are doubled by being mo- 

deſtly concealed. 
Vice may revenge but it naturally fears Vir- 
tue. 1 
When our vices forſake us, we flatter ourſelves 
that it is we who forſake them, 


It is virtue that makes the mind invincible, FS | 
places us out of the reach of Fortune, though not out 


of the malice of it. 


| It coſts us more to be miſerable, than would 
make us perfectly happy: how cheap and eaſy to 


us, is the ſervice of virtue! 
An innocent man may be innocently revenged 


of his enemies, by perſiſting in well doing: and 


a wicked man, by reforming his life. 
One vice is more expenſive than ten virtues. 


Moſt men who are vicious, are only ſo, for 
me profit of villainy; for at the ſame time that | 


they commit it, they condemn it. | 
Every virtue gives a man a degree of felicity 


in ſome kind. Honeſty gives a man a good 


report; juſtice, eſtimation; prudence, reſpect ; cour- 


ſeſy and liberality, affection; temperance gives 
health; 
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health; fortitude, a quiet mind, ane not to be 


moved by any adverſity. 


It is a great encouragement to nd-doing, that 
when we are once in the — of virtue, it is 


our own for ever. 


A virtuous man lives not to the WORLD, but to 
7 his OWN CONSCIENCE. 
The conſciouſneſs of doing right, | is that reward | 
which Virtue beſtows on itſelf. 
Fortune may __ a man's greatneſs, but it is 


virtue muſt continue it. 


Ik virtue had no other reward, than the ſatis- 
faction of mind it ever brings, it would be amply 


paid for all the 3 it 11 meet with 
in this world. 


I )!hbe greateſt misfortunes of men, are thoſe wich 
befal them from their vices. 


We deſpiſe not all thoſe who le: vices; but 


we deſpiſe all thoſe who have no virtues at all. 


What prevents us often from giving up our- 


ſelves to one ſingle vice, is, we have a great many 


vlces. 


Intereſt ſets at work all ſorts of virtues and vices. 


Fortune diſcovers our virtues and vices, as 


light does objects. 


Vice is not more oppoſite to virtue than weakneſs. 
| Self-denial is the moſt exalted pleaſure; and 
the conqueſt of evil Os 18 the moſt glorious 


rial, 


Men bear more ode to the ſepulchres of the 


e than to the gorgeous palaces of the 
wicked. | R 


_ How 
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| How eaſily do people who give way to vice, 
paſs from bad to wore ! wy 

Happy is the man who leaves his vices, before 
the power of committing them leaves him. 

One crime is generally the parent of another. 

That man wants but an opportunity to put in 
practice the crimes he is not aſhamed to have 
imputed to him. 


He who offends in any point of law, Sten | 


in the whole; for firſt, he denies the authority of 
the law-giver; and then it may well be concluded, 


that had the ſame inclination prompted him to 


offend in any other, it would alſo have been the 
Caſe. 


If every one were allowed to tranſgreſs in the 


inſtance the moſt ſuited to his inclination, what a 
ſcene of horror would this world become; 

Bad habits are like the Jeruſalem artichoke, which, 
when once planted, there is no getting them out 
of the ground. 


He that has led a wicked life | is afraid of his own 


memory. 
The way to avoid great faults i is to beware of 
els; | 


Inward virtue, without outward action, muſt 
not expect the praiſe of the world. 


Till vice gets a habit, there is a remedy for it. 


Virtue and e are but two names for the 


fame thing. | 
Ey riches you may make friends ; by bonout 


and great places oblige many ; but by your virtues 


you may oblige the world. : 
Rickes 
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Riches may be waſted, honour loſt, but virtue 
will make you immortal, becauſe itſelf is ſo. 


As much as you excel others in fortune, ſo much | 
- ought you to excel them alſo in virtue. 


There is no happineſs without virtue, and no vir- 


tue without reaſon. 
There is no axiom more e mathematically certain, 


than that a virtuous man can never be miſerable, 
nor a vicious man happy. 


The perfection and height of virtue 1 never-can be 


; attained without the belief of a Gov. 


The two great ornaments of virtue are cheerful- 
neſs and good-nature, which generally go together ; 


for he that is not Pleaſed with himſelf, cannot Pleaſe 


others. 


A virtuous mind in a fair body, is a beautiful pe- 
: ture in a good light, 


Virtue is that perfect good which makes the com- 


pliment of a happy life. 


Virtue being ſuperior to meer probity, requires 
that good ſhould be —— and inſpires the deſire 
N 7 5 
Probity forbids, and virtue commands; probity 
is eſteemed, virtue is reſpected; probity conſiſts al- = 
moſt in inaction, virtue : (cls: Gratitude is due to 
* not to probity. 


Probity is the virtue of che poor; virtue ſhould be 
the probity of the rich. 


The praiſes that are given to ſome degrees of ho- 


neſty, and to ſome virtues, ſerve only to condemn 


the molt _ of mankind, 


- Virtue 
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Virtue is _— den by the glory thete 1 is in 
practiſing it. | 

A man of probity is governed by education, ul: 
tom, intereſt, or fear, A vutuous man acts with 
goodneſs. 

There is but a ſhort ſtep from the Practice of \ vir- 
tue to the hatred of it. 
A good man ought to be content if he hath no- 
thing to reproach himſelf. 
| A reſtleſſneſs in men's minds to be Cmeting 
they are not, and to have ſomething they have not, 
ts the root of all immorality. 

He who lives under the dominion of any one 


vice, muſt expect the common effects of it. If la- 
2, to be poor; if intemperate, to be diſeaſed = 


B luxurious, to die betimes. 


Virtue has, in the nature of things, a reward of 


which it cannot be deprived, and vice as ſure a pu- 
niſhment. 


He is the true lover of himſelf, who makes a life 


of reaſon and virtue his care. 
Flory follows virtue, as the ſhadow does the 
body. 


A life ſpent according to the rules of knelt and 


virtue, will have in itſelf ſuch comforts, that any 


pain of the mind, or Srief, will ſcarcely diſcom- 


Pole it. 
All vice is folly, b but all folly 1 Is not vice. 


Forr more on VI Kron, ſee hel Cour aGe 
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w A N T 
See Poverty, and fee RIchxs. 
See PEACE. 
W1-N 2 
See DRUNKENNESS, See TEMPER ANCE; 
W 18D © 


F he is only 0 who wants nothing, a very 
wiſe man is a very rich man. 


No mar is wiſe or ſafe, but he that is honeſt, 
A rich fool among the wiſe, is like a gilt empty 


bow! among the thirſty. 


Wiſdom is begot by "PIR nouriſhed by Expe- 5 


 rience, and brought up by Learning. 


Wiſdom is better without an inheritance, than an 


| inheritance without wiſdom. 


It is eaſier to be wiſe for other people, than for 


ourſelves. 


It ĩs a great folly to ſet up to be wiſe by one's 


Wiſdom 1s Vo the ſoul, what health 1s to the 


body. 


It 
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It is no ſmall point of wiſdom, to know our own 
talents. 


No. infelicity can make a wiſe man quit his 


ground, as nothing can be above him who | Is above | 


fortune. 


It is a great point of wiſdom, to find out one's 
own folly. So: 


The wiſe man draws more advantage from his 


enemies, than a fool from his friends. 


The wiſe man even when he holds his tongue, 


fays more than the fool when he ſpeaks. 


It is altogether vain to learn wiſdom, and yet 


live fooliſhly. 


It is not knowing much, but what is uſeful, that 
makes a man wiſe. 


The order of a wiſe man, is « he higheſt of orders. = 
He is a wiſe man, who can govern himſelf 1 in an- 


ger, fear and deſire. 
A truly wiſe man is ſeldom poor. 
A wiſe man knoweth a fool, becauſe he hath for- 


merly been ignorant himſelf: but a fool doth not 


know a wiſe man, becauſe he never was wiſe him- 
„ 


As men 1 advance in true wiſdom, they advance i in 


virtue and happineſs. 


Never tell your reſolution e e but when 
the caſt is thrown, play it as well as you can to win 


the game you are at. 


The greateſt wiſdom conſiſts in being acquainted 


with our own follies. 


Vor. Il. * 1 
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«i It is better for us to be wiſe and not ſeem 
1 ſo, than to ſeem wiſe, and not be ſo; yet men, 
| for the moſt part, deſire aud endeavour the con. 
1 | True wiſdom conſiſts | IN performing good and | 
pious actions. 


rr 
ee 


A wiſe man changes his mind, but a fool 
| never. 
= The difference bed the EF 5 the unwiſe 


man, is, the one governs his e the other 8 pa 
ſioons govern him. 1 
Wiſe men may learn 1 more of fools than fools can 1 A 


of the wife. | conf 
Wiſdom is the health, and folly the diſtemper of Wn V 

" the mind. very 
Tee are but two things (aig the heathen H 
1 philoſopher) which can reaſonably deſerve the tatio 


care of a wiſe man; the firſt is, the ſtudy of vir- E- 
tue, which makes him honeſt; the ſecond, the thoſ 
uſe of life, which makes him content: Yet how {MW jutie 
imperfect, how vain, without the fear and love 1 1 
of Goy, would even ſuch content and honeſty gain 
| prove? Es emir 
| | A wiſe man is provided for occurrences * an) 2 
= kind; the good, he manages; the bad, he vanquiſh- | rarel 
es; in proſperity, he betrays no preſumption ; in ad- 1 
verſiy he feels no e on t 
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ſome wit. 


| He that makes others afraid of his wit, had need 


to fear their memory. 


True wit conſiſts in fay1 ing a great deal! in a fo 


words. 


A witty man is a * companion, but a bad p 


confident. 


Wit only 1 is to be valued, as it is applied ; andi is 
very pernicious when accompanied with vice. 


He makes but a bad exchange, who, for the repu- 


tation of being pleaſant, loſes that of being wiſe. 


Little circumſtances of humour, often offend 


thoſe to whom they © are offered, more than real in- 
juries. 


gain the reputation of; a wit, pays dearly for his pre> 
eminence. 


Wit and wiſdom are different qualities, and are 


rarely ſeen together. 


Ne who for the ſake of his joke, puts a fool's coat 5 
on the back of his friend, may have his Joke, but 


loſe his friend“. 


1 2 Vivadity 


* What thaugh wit be tickling is 0. 


If ill "tis painful, whilſt it makes us laugh. 
Who for the poor renown of being ſmart, 


Would leave a ſting within a brother's heart ? 


0 fools are ſo troubleſome as thoſe who have 


He who has his faculties always on the ſtretch to 
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Vivacity ſhould never carry us beyond the bounds 
of prudence and diſcretion. 


He that is always affecting to ſhew his wit, will 


ſeldom fail of letting the world know he has 
. none. | 


It is in ſome meaſure having a fort of wit, to 


know how to uſe the wit of others. 


Wits muſt have a butt in converſation, or, like 
hungry pikes, they will fall foul of one another. 


Commit no buſineſs of importance to a Joker. 
He may be a wit, but cannot be wiſe, who laughs 


a friend into an enemy. 


Lewdneſs « or e expoſes the weakneſs 


To be witty in a matter of conſequence, where 


: the riſque is high, and the execution requires cau- 
tion or boldneſs, 18 impertinence and buffoonery. 


The ingredients of a gibing wit, are ill nature 


and impudence. 


All men have an inclination to be witty, but men 


55 of ſenſe avoid trying to be ſo. 


Nothing ſhews the weakneſs of wit more, than 
hat the beſt jeſt will ſeldom bear repetition. 


The keeneſt wit without judgment, is but a ſharp 


dagger | in a fool's hand. 


It is an unhappy v wit that ſtirs up enemies * 
tell. 
The definition 4 wit is ; only this : a propriety of 
thoughts and words; or, in other terms, thoughts and 


words elegantly adapted to the ſubject. 


He can never pleaſe long, who has but one ſort 


of wit, | 
Wit 
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Wit ſeaſons converſation, and is an amiable 
quality, but ought to be in the poſſeſſion of a wiſe 
man... --; 

Wit and delicacy mould be inſeparable. 
Wit in women generally ſerves to improve their 
folly. 
Wit and fine writing conſiſt not ſo much i in ad- 
vancing what is new, as in giving Ow known an 
agreeable turn. 

To ſpeak wit in a fool's company, is as bad as to 
whiſper 1 in it; both diſpleaſe, becauſe he underſtands 
neither. 


It is eaſier to tell what 1 is not wit and humour, 
han what is. 

True humour always is nous while the company 
laughs; falſe humour the contrary. 
True wit conſiſts in the reſemblance of legs, falſe 
wit in that of words. 


There are forty men of wit for one man of 
ſenſe. 


If judgment be the baſis of wit, its quicknek ill 
contributes to its juſtneſs; but if imagination be 
predominant, it is the mott fruitful fource of er- 
"ror. 
Stories: are dangerous in this, that the beſt expoſe 
a man moſt, by being ofteneſt repeated. 
Wit is not a merit, but an excellence. *Tis a 


natural giſt, and can no more be acquired than 
eauty. 


See RA ILLERX and SATIRE. 


WOMEN. 
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p R U D E N T woman is in the ame claſ 


of honour, as a wiſe man. 


Women are the firſt that are poſſeſſed of an 


opinion of their own 1 beauty, and 08 laſt that 
quit it. 


Women in love ſooner forgive great indiſcretions 


; than ſmall infidelities. 
Beauty in a virtuous. woman, is like the bel- 


lows, whoſe breath 1s cold, yet makes others 


burn. 


der to prevent infamy. 


When a woman has granted « one e thing, ſhe can 


Hardly afterwards deny any thing. One conceſſion 
is but a prelude to another. 


Mooſt women judge of the merit and perſo- 
nal accompliſnments of men, by the impreſſion 


they make upon them; and ſcarce will allow 
any to that man, whom they can ſee without con- 


cern. | 


Women generally conduct themſelves by i the 
heart, and depend for their manners, upon thoſe 


they love. 


Women go fanher | in \ love than men; but men 


oP them in friendſhip. 


Women 


| Reputation ſeems to be a greater tie upon wo- 
| men than nature, or they would not commit mur- 


th 
: fo 
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| Wonierr-are ſeldom cheated, - but thy are acceſ- 


' fary to it; for did they not flatter themſelves; 
men could not fo eaſily impoſe upon them. 
Although all the angels named in ſcripture, are 
of the maſculine gender, it does not follow that 
there were not female ones. In all the learned lan- 


guages, the moral excellencies, the polite arts, nay 


the ſciences, are nouns of the feminine gender. 
Men are ever what their fair partners would 


have them. It is in their power to change ſociety 


from vice into virtue, and to give mankind what 
form they would have them aſſume. 


Would women be more in the right, men would 


be lefs in the wrong. 


Women bear pain aud ſickneſs better than men, 
but not nee, being ſo much uſed to flat 


tery. 


© plot againſt herſelf. 


In love, contrary to religion, it is want of faith 


only that ſerves women. 


When a woman diſcovers to a man all the love 
| ſhe has for him, ſhe only employs herſelf to make 


him ungrateful. 
SHAKESPEARE has obſerved that pity, delicacy 


and ſoftneſs are the ornaments which adorn the 


lk women ſpent but half the time in u improving 
their minds which they do in adorning their per- 


. ſons, they would Fonquer the world. 


The young e who engages. to 3 her 
lover's addreſſes a ſecret, 1s generally: bronght into 


Women 5 
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Women as often diſcover where they love by 
their railing, as men when they lye, by their 
ſwearing. | 

The greateſt commendiitivn a woman can have, 
is not to be talked of one way or other. 

An honeſt woman is a hidden treaſure, which 
he that finds, is in the right not to boaſt of. 


Women will chooſe to intrigue with a man that 


wants ſenſe, rather than with one that wants man- 
ners and diſcretion. 


A man may eaſily inoſe upon a woman by a 


| pretended paſſion, N he have no real one 
for another. 


Women cannot endure a | jealous huſband, yet 


are well enough pleaſed with a jealous lover. 


| Women engage themſelves to the men, by the 
favours they grant them: Men, on the contrary, 
diſengage themſelves from the women, by the 


favours they receive. 


The utmoſt glory of a woman! 8 charakter is con- 
tained in a domeſtic life. 


Haggard looks and pale complexions, are the 
natural indications of a female gameſter. 


Virtue is the greateſt ornament of a wad 


5 and good ſenſe her beſt equipage. 


A woman had need be perfectly provided of 


virtue, to repair the ruins of her beauty. 


However a lewd woman may pleaſe a man for 


a time, he will hate her in the end. 


A woman of great ſpirit and little underſtand- 
ing expoſes herſelf to deriſion, reproach and con- 
Empt. 


How 
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How is the poor woman to be pitied, whois a 
once ſtrongly poſſeſſed of love and virtue! 


The reputation of a ſtateſman, the credit of a 
merchant, and the modeſty of a woman, prevail 


more than their power, riches, or beauty. 


Whatever a woman gains in conteſt with her huſ- 


band, ſo much is loſt in affection. 


Women in the general, only conſider what they 


wiſh to have, not what their huſbands can afford; 


which makes the ſaying good, that, A MAN MUST 


ASK HIS WIFE TO BE RICH. 


A termagant woman may vanquiſh her huſband, 


but it may be a dear-bought victory. 


The moſt becoming dreſs a woman can put 5 
is good humour; z it adorns both her body and ber 


mind. 


Women ſhould PR TO fo to improve their 


minds, that their merit may laſt longer than their 
beauty. k 


Rey are always to remember, that not 06 the 


preſervation of virtue, but the appearance too, is 
abſolutely neceſſary. 


Many women, truly virtuous, loſe their reputa- 
tion by not attending ſufficiently to thoſe appear- 


ances which their own innocence leads them to 


{ eſteem indifferent; but which the ſeverity of cenſure 


will conſtrue 1 into 8 ; 180 
The leaſt defect in wome n, who are ſo far 


abandoned as to make advances, is, to make ad- 


poances. 


Women are not ſenſible of all their coque- 


try. 
Fo Women 
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Women are not completely ſevere, but where 
they have an averſion. 
Women can more eaſily get the better of their 


paſſion, than of their coquetry. | 
Wit in moſt women ſerves n more to improve their 
folly than their reaſon. _ 
It is difficult to regulate the paſſions and minds of 
women, if the conſtitution is not conſenting. 


Nothing makes women advanced in years, who 


I have been once beautiful, more ridiculous, than to 
| forget that they are no longer fo, 


Women love to be called cruel, even when they 
are kindeſt. 


Of all the violent paſſions, love | is the molt unbe. 


coming of women. 
Women in their firſt inclinations, love the lover, 
: but in all the reſt, they love the paſſion. 
The man who inſults the modeſty of a wo- 
man, as good as tells her, that he has ſeen ſome- 
thing in her conduct chat Warrants his preſump- 
tion. 8 


The woman who bs the uſeful and the ele- 
gant, which diſtinguiſhes her ſex, for the reputation 


of learning, incurs more contempt by what ſhe 
: foregoes, than ſhe g gains credit by what the ac- 


quires. 


It is better for a ty that her lover: held: go 
9 diſpleaſed with her, than that he ſhould "ave 
her diſſatisfied with herſelf. 
Purity of manners is the diſtinguiſhing charate- 
riftick of women. | 
The uſeleſſneſs and expenſiveneſ of modern wo- 
men multi ply batchelors, es 


I: 


the 
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It is hard to account for the preference that is 
often given by a modeſt woman to rakes, when the 
moſt impudent of rakes loves modeſty in a wo- 
man. # 


|  Opinionative women are in danger, when they 
meet with a flatterer, who will magnify their 


- wiſdom, in order to take Ed of their 


folly. 


It is well for the world, that women do not know 2 
what tyrants they 28 be, by being meck and 


gentle. 

Women ſeldom with to be ſpoken of in any other 
light than as objects of ſight, and lo, "oy are ac- 
cordingly treated. 


If women guard againſt themſelves, they may bid 


| defiance to all the arts of men. 


Every woman ſhould have her heart in her own 


keeping, until ſhe find a worthy man to beſtow it 
upon. 


band out of his anger. 


Meekneſs and tenderneſs are the characteriſticks 
of the fair ſex; and without them, a woman is a 


perfect ms of the creation. 


Men profeſs themſelves the ſervants of women, 


in order to become their maſters. 


The firſt vice of the firſt woman was Cun10- 


SITY; be this a leflon to the ſex. 
When a woman gets over that delicacy Which is 


the ſure defence of modeſty, it will foon lie at the 


mercy of an invader. 


When 


A lively good-natured woman may ſmile a huC: | 
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When a wornan' s eye leads her choice, i imagina- 


tion can eaſily add all good qualities to the — 


appearance. 
The women are inexcuſable who play either the 


coquette, or Frey with a man of worth and inte- 


Srity. 


duty in the character of a good one. 


A learned woman with her own ſex, is as an n owl. 


among the leſſer birds. 


Women, when they begin to like, ſhould look 
| into their hearts, ſince love is not then far off. 


| Love ever makes a woman think meanly of her- 
ſelf, in proportion as ſhe thinks highly of the object; 


It is therefore to be wiſhed, that the affection of the 
man ſhould be firſt engaged. 

Women, as they are conſcious they ſtand i in need 
of protection, naturally love brave men. 


The man who ſeeks to engage a promiſe from a 
lady, muſt doubt either his own merit, or her ſtea- 

dineſs; and in either caſe ought not to be * complied 
Witn. 


F lippant women "Bog to ee with empty 
men, becauſe ſuch any Keep their ey in counte- 


? NANCE, 


They are afraid of wiſe men, but wiſe men ſhould 


not turn fools to pleaſe them. 


Moſt young women who begin a correſpondence $ 


with men, find themſelves miſtaken, if ey think 
ey can ſtop when they will, 


A ſingle 


A learned woman is conſidered as an unnatural 
Character; as their love of reading generally inter- 
feres with that houſewifry which is an indiſpenfable 
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A ſingle woman in a love affair, ought to fear 
nothing ſo much, as to be more in a man's power 
than her own. 

The utmoſt of a woman's character is contained 
in domeſtic life; and ſhe is to be praiſed, or 


blame worthy, according as ſhe fills the duties * 
2 daughter, ſiſter, wife and mother. 


* 


See Love. See MARRIAGE. 


THE WO R L D. 


HERE are but two ways or means in the 
world of gaining by other men, and that 
is by being agreeable or uſeful. 


Moſt men like people better with agreeable faults, 
than with offenſive virtues. 


The generality of. mankind fink in virtue, as 
they riſe in fortue. 
He that truſteth to the world, is ſyre to be de- 
ceived. 
The love of the world i is the cauſe of miſery. 
It is from the ſhortneſs of thought, that men 
imagine there is any great variety in the world, 
A man mult live long to know the world : and 
much longer to know how to make a proper uſe 
of that knowledge. & 
The firſt ſtep we take in the world, frequently 
wins us its favour, or ſets it againſt us, and the 


jmpreſiion lem wears out. 
It 


| 
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It is with men, in the commerce of the world, 
as with gameſters: among whom, he who does 
not cover his game, expoſes himſelf to diſadvan- 


tage; whereas he who beſt conceals 1 it, is 5 the ſureſt 


of ſueceſs. 
Learn to live well among ill. men; for until 


thou haſt obtained that art, thou knoweſt not how 


to live in the world, 
To the beſt and moſt i ingenious whilſt they live, 


the world is continually a froward oppoſite; a 
curious obſerver of their defects and imperfections; VE 


whole virtues after it as much admireth. 


He who would thrive greatly in the world, muſt 
1 not only pay court and flattery to numbers, but, if 
he has any diſtinguiſhed abilities or knowledge, 
ſhould, as little as poſſible, exert them in com- 


pany, or envy or fear will keep him from all. 


Whatever he diſcovers of either, ſhould be as if 
it ſtole inſenſibly from him. 


The world is a country no one can underſtand, 5 
or bring others acquainted with, except he himſelf 
| has travelled in it, the 8 knowledge from 


books will not be ſufficient. 


He who will not live agrecably with the wor, 


me world will not live agreeably with him. 
Two qualities which ſeem to claſh with one 


another, are yet abſolutely requiſite to thoſe who 
would make their fortune in the world, patience 


and boldneſs; patience, in order to wait for what 
may be called the critical minute ; and boldneſs, 


| 70 ſeize n. 


YOUTH. 
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„ 


fever of reaſon. 
Voung men change their inclinations through 


heat of blood, and old men keep theirs through | 


cuſtom. 
The fire of I is hardly a tor obſtacle to 


 falvation, than the CO and rn of 


Age. 


As we cannot hinder young men from being i in- 


conſiderate, we ſhould remember that they have but 
a ſhort time to be ſo. 


Would any wiſe and ſenſible man become young 


again, on the ſame conditions he was once ſo ? 


The prejudices of youth paſs away with it, thoſe 


ok old age laſt only, becauſe there is is no other age to 
be hoped for. 


be generality of young people 1 them- 


ſelves to be natural and unaffected, when they are 
only rough and ill bred. 


Few young people pleaſe in company ; the reaſon. 
15, that want of experience makes them poſitive, and 


what they ſay, k is rather with a deſign to pleaſe them- 
_ ſelves, than any one elſe. 


The remembrance of youth is a gh, 


The humours of youth and age differ ſo widely, 


that there had need be a deal of {kill to compoſe the 
5 diſcord into harmony. 


The 


OUTH is a continual drunkenneſs, It! is the 
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288 APOTHEGMS AND MAXIM S. 
The beſt rules to form a young man are, to talk 
little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has 


paſſed in company, to diſtruſt his own opinions, and 
value others that deſerve it. 


See A0 See Enucartion. 
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See RELIOCIOX. 
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Countries which ſtand in Need of Induſtry, require a wild and mode- 


rate Government. 
eee J sriärr or LAws, vol. i. p. 338. 


The Public Good conſiſts in every one - having that Property which 


was gow him by wo Civil Laws inviolably preſerved. 
Ibid, vol, ii. p · 184, 
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TO THE 5 


. 


H E following OBsERVATIONSs and Qux- 


RIES on the PoPERY Laws, were, as I have 
mentioned in my preface to theſe volumes, former- 
ly publiſhed in a pamphlet in the year 1761, and 
have fince been republiſhed with additions in the 
year 1778, previous to the Heads of a Bill, which 
then paſſed into a law for giving theſe people of the 


RouisH REL1G1oN leave to take Leaſes of Lands 
for any term of years, not exceeding nine hundred 


and ninety-nine, on which ſome certain rent, with- 


out any limitation one way or other, as to the SUM, 
is to be reſerved : But as pamphlets are not often 


preſerved for poſterity, and as it may not be diſa- 


greeable hereafter to know the reaſons which were 
then urged for the relaxation of thoſe laws, ſo far 
as has been the caſe, (which, as ſet forth in my 


pamphlet, were by all who read them then admit- 
ted to be juſt) and that, as a reward, not only for 


that very peaceable and moſt proper demeanour of 


| theſe people, which they have for a ſeries of years 
on all occaſions evinced, but their voluntary, pro- 


feſſed attachment, in the moſt ſolemn, ſacred man- 


ner, to the preſent government, ſome further in- 


dulgencies of thoſe in the following OBSsERVA- 
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ros, 8c: eſpecially mentioned, or others; on à fũ· 


ture further review of thoſe laws, by which, that go- 
vernment neither in a religious, nor a political con- 
ſideration, could be endangered, may yet be thought 
not amiſs to be vouchſafed to theſe people; for in- 


ſtances, in the very laſt ſeſſion, two motions for the 


purpoſe were made in the Houſe of Commons, 


one, for allowing them under certain reſtrictions to 
carry arms; the other, for rendering the manner of 
conforming from FO more eaſy and 8 


tiqus. 
A 


Nor yet, hath this ende of the indulgencies they 
have received, been confined to profeſſions, pro- 


miiſes, or vows; they have not only been induſtrious 
to have them ſignified to the world, but they have 
either inliſted, wherever they conceived they would 
be admitted, amongſt thoſe glorious ſelf. raiſed troops 
for the defence of the conflitutign and ſtate, or have 
moſt cheerfully contributed to the accoutring and 
equipping ſuch as were not ſo enabled themſelves; 
by the concurrence of which ſeveral circumſtances, 
this kingdom was, as ſurely ſaved from an invaſion, 


as that it now exiſts—I had it myſelf from, as 1 
conceive, undoubted authority. 


f OE SERVA. 


AN D 


RELAXATION of the laws in this big 
dom againſt the further growth of Popery, 
— been a queſtion, which hath a good deal 
exerciſed the underſtandings and reaſonings 'of 
men for fome years, without their having as yet 
come to any preciſe determination therein, although 
it is a matter, than which, there never was, artd'ift 
all likelihood never will be, one of more real conſe- 
quence to this (I believe I may. with ſafety venture 
to ſay) poor kingdom, as yet but in the ns of 
its thriving. = 


But if there ever was a time for the well a 
ing and effectually ſettling of this material point, 
upon a ſolid and laſting foundation, it furely muſt 
be now: It muſt be, when we have in the Hotiſe of 
Commons of this our new Parliament, more of that 
conſiderable and learned body of the long robe 
than any man -now-- living can remember; nay, 

more 
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more than appears in any journals, or any hiſtory 
_ extant; and ſeveral of them of ſuperior abilities, 
great eminence in their profeſſion, and of noted ho- 
nour and integrity ; and who, from their practice 
and experience, in the ſeveral courts of law and 
equity, have had ample opportunities, above all 
Others, of ſeeing all the inconveniencies which have 
attended theſe particular laws, It muſt be, when 
of late years it has at different and many times been 
_ expreſſed in both Houſes of Parliament in England, 
but more eſpecially by the Lower Houſe within 
theſe few days, that theſe laws are, as they now 
ſtand, a reproach to a civilized nation, and an af- 
front to chriſtianity; as they are the cauſe of pro- 
moting idleneſs, poverty and wickedneſs, and the 
emigration of numbers of its inhabitants: That they 
are againſt common right, and, ſeveral of them to- 
tally oppoſite to the principles of a free conſtitu- 
tion, wherefore, however fit they might have been 
when made, they ought now to be relaxed. It muſt 
be, when we have a viceroy, who has repeatedly de- 
clared, that he only wiſhes for an opportunity of 
ſhewing his zeal for the intereſt and welfare of this 
kingdom; but above all, when we are bleſſed with 
a King, a PATRIOT KING, who has given the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt convincing proofs, that he has 
not any thing ſo much at heart as the univerſal good 
of the ſubjects among whom he was born, and that 
he | is poſſeſſed of eyery virtue under Heaven. 


"Therefore then, to theſe authorities, and to theſe 
legiſlative powers, I, with the greateſt deference, 
yenture to inſcribe the following lines, not otherwiſe 
preſuming to attempt the diſcuſſion of theſe matters, 


than 


| gard to religion; for otherwiſe, although they were 
| as true as Truth itſelf, and were penned by all the 
wiſeſt men that have exiſted ſince the creation, they 


very nature to a thouſand miſchances, can it be ex- 
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than by bumbly ſubmitting to their unprejudiced 
conſiderations, ſome few hints and obſervations, by 
the way of queries, in relation to theſe laws. 


But before they ſhall be read by any, I muſt moſt 
earneſtly entreat that they will (if poſſible) diveſt 
themſelves of all prejudices, and eſpecially with re- 


would not avail. 


And firſt, Has it not been always held as an ax- 
10m, or ſelf-evident truth, that the number of inha- 
bitants, the encreaſe of tillage, and the encouraging 
of manufactures promote the riches of every coun- 
iry, where theſe are its objects? 


But yet, if in any ſuch country, at leaſt two-thirds 
of the inhabitants are by its laws diſabled from pur- 
chaſing lands, or taking any durable Property for 
themſelves and their Poſterities ; or from lending 
their money upon real ſecurities; or from acquiring 
any other than a perſonal ſecurity for it, liable in its 


pected, that under ſuch circumſtances, they ſhould 
labour for the procuring: of ſo precarious a pro- 


perty ? 


And are not theſe two-thirds who are thus dif- 
9 from induſtry, the poverty, not the wealth 
of the nation? Its weakneſs, inſtead of its ſtrength? 
And a dead weight for the other third for ever to 
drag after ther | ? 


Or, 


Din 
N 
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Or, if there:ſhould be among them a few in- 


perty, could they be blamed, under the aforeſaid 


circumſtances, if they either ſent it off, or tranſport- 
ed themſelves with it to ſome more favourable re- 
gion? And has not this been, too often, « one of the 
| cauſes of the ſcarcity of our caſh? 


Is there any thing on earth more certain, than 


that the more tenants there are in any cauntry to 
take lands, the higher the value of the lands will be? 
And is it poſſible, that the few of the higher degree 
gan be in a Rate of wealth, if three parts in four of 
thoſe from whom oy are to derive 1 it, are in ex- 
treme Poverty e 


Do not diſcouragements 4041 incapacities FER and 
depopulate the fineft countries upon earth? And 
can it be expected, that tillage will ever take place 


in any country, where all poſſible diſcouragements 
are laid on the Tiller ? 


Tf then theſe people were 1 to take durable ; 
_ leaſes, might not ſome of the millions of geres now 
under grazing, unprofitable mountains and bog 


be employed in agriculture; and would not ma- 


| nufactures flouriſh and hands encreaſe | in proper 
tion ? 


Aud would not theſe 3 100 the ke 


eſtates in many parts of this kingdom to the proteft- 


ant Landlords, and in proportion ſirengthen he” 
proteſtant intereſt ? 


Can 


4 active ſpirits, who could not be idle, and 
that they ſhould happen to acquire a monied pro- 


We" a” be away ” wn 
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an it be expected, that men will improve their 


lands by culture, or otherwiſe, when the conſe- 
quence of that improvement may be their certain 
ruin, or their * leaſed in 1 reverſion. 10 
others! ? 


Does not — ever give a. ready power ? 
And could not a man with 10,000]. in his cheſt, 


upon any riſmg or rebellion, do more ſpeedy and 


effectual miſchief, if he were fo inclined, than if he 


had five times the ſum lent upon a mortgage or 
judgment, or laid out in the purchaſe of a durable 


| valuable leaſe? 


And would not ſuch mortgage, judgment, and 
leaſe be ſome means of attaching him to our conſti- 
tution in affection and fidelity, and of engaging him 


in the prefervation of it? Or at leaſt, be pledges to 
the ſtate, and a certain ſecurity for his good and 


peaceable demeanour ? 


And would not then the true and real difference 


be, that in the one cafe, he might himſelf join in 
the diſturbance, but at the riſque of, (twenty to 
one) the loſs of his property, and as likely, the ruin 
of himſelf and family; whereas, in the other caſe, he 


miggkt either aſſiſt his friends with his perſon and for- 


tune, or TINY. ſupply them ; or conceal or trans- 
fer his effects; or remove them, himſelf and his fa- 
mily to any other gountry? And in which of theſe 


two ſituations would a wiſe State wiſh that they 
ſheuld be, whom it 1 leaſt) doth. not conſider as 


its fr ends ? 
g Does 
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Or, if here ſhould be among them a few in- 
duſtrious active ſpirits, who could not be idle, and 
that they ſhould happen to acquire a monied pro- 
perty, could they be blamed, under the aforeſaid 
circumſtances, if they either ſent it off, or tranſport- 
ed themſelves with it to ſome more favourable re- 
gion? And has not this been, too often, one of the 
i cauſes of the ſcarcity of our caſh? 


ES there any thing on ith more certain, than 
that the more tenants there are in any cauntry to 
take lands, the higher the value of the lands will be? 
And is it polſible, that the few of the higher degree 
can be in a Rate of wealth, if three parts in four of 
thoſe from whom _ are to ET it, are in ex- 
ane * 


Do not 3 and incapacities thin and 
depopulate the fineft countries upon earth? And 
can it be expected, that tillage will ever take place 

in any country, where all poſſible dicouragements 
are laid on the Tiller i $ 


If then theſe gle were 3 to take ebb 
: aſks: might not ſome of the millions of geres now 
under grazing, unprofitable mountains and bogs, 
be employed in agriculture; and would not ma- 
nufactures flouriſh and hands encreaſe i in propor 
tion! 1 


And __ not theſe at raiſe the ak of : 
eſtates in many parts of this kingdom to the proteft- 
ant Landlords, and in proportion aan the 
Proteſtant Intereſt | : 


| Can 
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lands by culture, or otherwiſe, when the conſe- 
quence of that improvement may be their certain 


ruin, or their improvements leaſed in 1 reverſion to 


| others! 2 


Does not ready money ever give a ready, power ? 
And could not a man with 10,000]. in his cheſt, 


upon any riſing or-rebellion, do more ſpeedy and 


effectual miſchief, if he were fo inclined, than if he 


had five times the ſum lent upon a mortgage or 


Judgment, or laid out in the purchaſe of a durable 
valuable leaſe? 


And would not ſuch rnortgage, judgment, and. 
leaſe be fome means of attaching him to our conſti- 
tation in affection and fidelity, and of engaging him 
in the preſervation of it? Or at leaſt, be pledges to 
the ſtate, and a certain ſecurity for his good and 


peaceable demeanour 3 


And would not then the true and real difference 
be, that in the one cafe, he might himſelf join in 


_ the diſturbance, but at the riſque of, (twenty to 
one) the loſs of his property, and as likely, the ruin 
of timſelf and family; whereas, in the other caſe, he 


mignkt either aſſiſt his friends with his perſon and for- 


tune, or ITEM ſupply them ; or conceal or trans- 


fer his effects; or remove them, himſelf and his fa- 


mily to any other gpuntry? And in which of theſe 
two ſituations would a wiſe State wiſh that they 


| ſhould be, whom it (at leaſt) doth not conſider as 


its friends? 


Does 
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Does it follow, that becauſe it may be neceſſary 
to deprive an oppolite party of every power to do 


evil, that they muſt alſo be deprived of almoſt every 
"Power to do good? 


Have not ſeveral of this religion. in the kingdom, 
at this preſent time, conſiderable ſums in the pub- 
lic funds? Have they not fo lent their money 
at very critical junctures, and at ſuch times, as 


might, almoſt to demonſtration, prove, that their in- 


tentions towards us, are, at leaſt, not fo. evil as 


the prejudiced and violent would have them — | 
to Be? 


"And py they upon any invaſion, nfuire&ion 
or other public diſturbance, eaſily transfer this ſtock, 
or ſo command this money as to be of that immedi- 
ate uſe which ſuch an emergency would require? 
On the contrary, would it not be alſo, in ſome de- 
gree, a pledge and ſecurity to the ſtate for their 
quiet and peaceable behaviour? 


Would a reaſonable toleration to theſe people in 
the exerciſe of their religion, and under proper regu- 
tions, ſo as not in the leaſt to endanger the eſta- 
bliſhed one, more or leſs prevent their conforming 
0 


Whether ROT teſtifying allegiance to the king, 


and diſclaiming the pope's authority in Temporals, 
may not be juſtly required of them * 
Cloyne's queries. 


Bp. of 
Whether 
* By an act lately paſſed (agrecably to their own earneſt with) 


viz. 13 and 14 of his e majeſty, they may take the oath of 
allegiance _ 


— 3 one —2 ns 
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Whether there is any ſuch thing as a body of in- 
habitants in any popiſh country under the ſun, that 
profeſs an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the pope's order in 
matters of an indifferent nature, or that in ſuch 
points, do not think it their duty to obey the civil 
government: ?——lbid. 


| Whether ſuffering perſons of the Roman religion 
to purchaſe forfeited lands, would not be good po- 


licy, as tending to unite their intereſt with that of 
the government ?- —lIbid. 


Were not the two laſt lten, in this king- 


dom, defeated and quelled by money advanced 
by the people of England, upon the credit of the 


ſtock of forfeitures here, by which they were to be 
reimburſed? 


And is there ſuch a ſtock now in the hands of the 
papiſts in this kingdom, as would be ſufficient to 
induce the people of England on any future occaſi- 
on (if ſuch ſhould happen) to advance their money 


to aſſiſt us! ? 8 | 1 


Is it not well known that a conſiderable part of 
the money of the Kingdom is in the hands of theſe 
people? If fo, and that they could lend the ſame 
upon ſuch ſecurities as I have mentioned, would it 
not be the means of raiſing a new ſtock of forfeitures 
for the ſecurity of the ſtate, and of keeping theſe 
people for eyer in awe? NT 
allegiance and the declaration before the judges of the King's- 


Bench, or any juſtice or magiſtrate where they reſide; and 


accordingly numbers have already taken, and are daily taking 
the ſame, 


— 
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Is there not a great difference between an eſtate 


_ which a man has inherited from his 'anceſtots, and = 


never had any trouble in getting, and an eftate; ot 


fortune which a man has acquired by his own w. 
ny and labour? 


Would not the latter be much more unwilling, 
and would it not be far more difficult to prevail on 


him to engage in any inſurrection and trouble than . 
the former? 


And for the runſons N was it good policy . 
in the Engliſh act, called the act of reſumption, to 
diſable the people of this religion from taking leaſes 


of, or Purchaſimg, the forfeited lands? 4 


Would not ſuch purchaſers, « or ſuch ens, be an 


eternal army for the Hate againſt me old Pepe 
tors? 


And: by their being thus diſabled, are not 
millions of acres of theſe lands, at this day, un- 


cultivated, barren, and ant abſolutely waſte? * 91 


Is there any thing: more wiſhed for by us, than 


| that the number of conformiſts ſhould every day in- 
creaſe, and yet have we not made the difficulties in 
the way of it almoſt inſurmountable? And is there 


1 4 principal obje ction againſt permitting "OY people to 


purchaſe inheritances, be, (as it is ſald it is) their being thereby 

intitled to vote at elections for Parliament candidates, may not 
this be eaſily prevented, by permitting none of this religion who 
bad ſuch a freehold, to vote, who did not take ſuch oaths as the 
members themſelves, as alſo all others who have ewployments 


or — are now by my obliged to take? | 


—_— FLY PR 


* 
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8 . 


nat an appearance in our conduct in this reſpect, 
not a little incanſiſtent ? | 


Do not we find by every Jay s experience, that 


old confirmed opinions are moſt difficult to be re- 
moved in matters of much leſs conſequence than re- 


0 ligion? ? 


And if this moſt deſirable work could be brought, 
about in a more eaſy and reconcileable manner, and . 
yet as effectually, would it not be better ? 


he | Then, ought not all the forms, modes and cere- 
monies, and all the public declarations required on 
.q conformity, not only be as little harſh, but on the, 


contrary as delicate and as tender as poflible ? And 


yet may it not be ſo ordered, that it ſhould be. to the 


full as effectual in its conſequences to the publick as 
1k; is nom And if it were ſo, is it not moſt likely, 


that thai numbers would then, be five to one hat 
they are n] ?2 


And ought not the religious part of theſe ceremo- 
nies, &c. to be penned by moderate laymen, in or- 


der to avoid that too great ſtrictneſs and harſnneſs 
5 which! the warm. zeal of the clergy for their religion 
is often apt to produce? And who, in the general, 
from their abſtracted way of life, and cloſe attenti- 
on to ſpirituals, & c. are not much acquainted with 
the civil policy of the nation PE 


| 


When the confliturion is ſound, and all dan- 
ger removed, may not too many penal laws from 


being theramedy, become the diſeaſe of the. * 


N ? 


Or 
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Or can there be any danger in the repealing, or 
relaxation of ſome of them by the legiſlature of a 


country, from which ſuch party or ſect are totally 
excluded, and when that very relaxation might, if 
abuſed or perverted, be revoked, as eaſily as it was 


made 7 


And might we not, were this the caſe, with reaſon 
| hope for more affection from them, than we can at 


— expect! 85 


Suppoſe then, that theſe people were Jt Tu to 
take leaſes for long terms of years, ſuch as might 
encourage them to build on and improve the ſame, 
from the hopes that their families after them might 
: enjoy the fruits of their * 3 and 1 
: bour! "the 


+ As fi waſte lands, either bog or mountain, it 
would be well for the kingdom if they could take 
them for any number of years, even equal to an in- 
| heritance. But let there be as little encouragement 
for informers as poſſible; it reprobates the mind, is 
the bane of union and harmony, produces heart- 
burnings, endleſs jealouſies and hatred, ſetting ſons 
Ang fathers, and brethren — brethren, and de- 

a ſtroys 5 


* After the publication of this pamphlet, a an 100 was paſſed, to 
enable theſe people to take ſuch long leaſes for years, as are 
mentioned in my addreſs to the reader; but as they may, 
were they for five thouſand years, and of ever ſuch value, be 


ſold upon a common FI ENI FAciAs, and are ſubject to the de- 


predation of an unjuſt executor or adminiſtrator, as aſſets in his 
hands, as they cannot, as the law now ſtands, (as it is ſaid) be ſo. 


entailed or ſettled, as to ſecure them properly to their poſterity; 
it may yet, perhaps, be thought not amiſs, to have one framed 


and paſſed for the purpoſe. 
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ſtroys the peace and happineſs of whole families, as 
hath been often the caſe on ſome of theſe laws. 


Alſo, ſuppoſe that they were allowed to take 
mortgages as proteſtants may, but not in poſſeſſion ; 


and in caſes of forecloſure, that proteſtants only 


ſhould be purchaſers of the lands ? And if their be- 
ing tenants by ELEc1T was fo ſettled, that they 
might be ſecure in it, and yet prevented, if it ſhall 


be ſo thought prudent, from becoming abſolute maſ- 


ters of the eſtate, would it not be the better? “ 


And 


* This it is apprehended may be the caſe, by two judgments 
being acknowledged to the ſame perſon, and as of the fame term, 
for a ſum of money equal to the value of the eſtate, at the rate, 
ſuppoſe, of twenty-five years purchaſe, which is but four and a 


half per cent; and the two bonds to bear intereſt at ſix per cent; 


then one moiety of the eſtate to be extended upon one of the 
judgments, and the other moiety upon the other judgment ; 
with a little further dextrous management, as having the eſtate 


found at ſomething leſs than the real value, &c. &c. But ſuch 
an apprehenſion muſt quickly vaniſh, when it is conſidered that 
ſuch tenant by EL EGI T, is not, as it is held, ſeized of the free- 


hold, but as of the freehold, that he is, in effe&, but in the per- 
ception of the iſſues and profits of the land until the debt is paid; 


that he can neither ſell, mortgage, or any way alien the land, of 


which he is ſo ſeized ; nor do more than transfer the ſecurity ; ; 


that he can only demiſe, or ſet it during his intereſt therein, the 
continuance of which muſt ever be at the will of the conuſor of 


the judgment, or his repreſentative, ſo that he could not with 
prudence, either build on, or improve it; and would it not, like 
leaſes for years, be aſſets in the hands of an executor or admini- 
ſtrator, for the payment of debts, and in caſe of an inteſtacy to 


be diſtributed according to the ſtatute ? But if it be an unſettled 


Point, whether a tenant by ELEciT, is, or 1s not ſeized of the 
freehold, might not this matter be ſo explained and ſettled, by a 
Clauſe in ſome Katute, t to the ſecurity of the lenders of this reli- 
gion againſt i 1n;ormers, &c. on the one hand, and the ſafety of the 
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. . Eee ES 
Whos 


| And ſuppoſe, that inſtead of a perſon. declaring) 


. in a full congregation (as by the preſent law her who! 
| is to conform is bound to do, but what is worſe call- 


ing Go to witneſs: it) that he fihds that the: Rali- 


gion which he has profeſſed from his cradle to that f 
day, is full of errors (and as ſuch ehumerates the ſe- ö 
veral points in which the Papiſts and the Church of tl 
England differ) and. that the Religion of the- Chureh be 
of England is the only true Religion; and being in th 
the way of: eternal. damnation (for the ſenſe! nay, 5 
the very expreſſions are almoſt tantamount) he begs 1 
the prayers of all good chriſtians; and then gets an he 
abſolution from our clergyman in terms as full, as br 
any popiſh prieſt may pronounce; I ſay, if inſtead iy 
of this, and all the other ceremonies, it was only 4 
required, that he ſhould take the oaths of allegiance al 
_ and abjuration, and ſubſoribe the declaration, and 2 
in one month after receive the facrament on a Sun = 
day in ſome well frequented pariſh church, and to 5 
file a certificate thereof; and ſo, on ſome one Sun- 1 
day afterwards in every year, or, in default there- - 
of, to be deemed” a relapſed Papift; to breed his * 
children Proteſtants, as they are now obliged to do; pil 
and to be ſtill ſubje& to premunire in all caſes he 
where theſe conformiſts are now ſubject, would it . 
not be as effectual to the full? And (as I ſaid be- 3 
fore) is it not likely, there woulck then be five” for 3 
one there | is now ? 5 - „ 5 
1 cannot = 
5 ſtate on the other, if; ib be thought their. being ſeized of the free 4 
held: of landj would endangers it. 7 las 
Elf the form of their recantation \ could be fo ordefed, as not | - 
to. require the enumeration of 7 of the errors in the Religion "ka 


the7ßß 
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I cannot but be aware, that to all I have here laid, 
it may be objected : 


1t, That they by no means love us, and there- 
fore. never can be real friends to us. 
And 


r * 


they are then to renounce, and yet be as effectual, would it not 


be better? Every one who hears them, cannot but know, that 
| theſe conformities are, nineteen times in twenty, not the effect of 
conviction, or choice, but the mere impulſe of a private worldly 
intereſt, perhaps to ſave themſelves and families from ſtarving. 
Is not then, the very thought of this exattion, enough to make a 
heart of any feeling ſhudder ? Is it not enough, if theſe conform- 
iſts for intereſt, ſhall, during their lives, keep from any ſhew of 


| the religion they have left, fo that they preſerve appearances in 


ours, and above all, that we are ſure of the education of their 
children? And can more than this be depended on, or more, re- 
ally in reaſon expected, although ten thouſand ſuch enumerations, 


oaths, and declarations, were required of them, and made and 


taken ever ſo publicly ? Then, what need that be, from whetice 
no profit is? It mars the very end we ſeekk 


But the true way of judging in every caſe in life is to change 
ſides. Suppoſe then that a proteſtant was to be this inſtant re- 


moved with all his effects to a popiſh country, and that the laws 


were the ſame againſt proteſtants there, as they are againſt pa- 


piſts here, and the method of conforming the ſame; could any 
honeſt-hearted proteſtant repair to the place of public worſhip, | 
and ſolemnly declare what I have before mentioned, and in the 


manner wherein theſe people here are required to declare? 


Yet the diſtreſſes and difficulties which attend the many requi- 


ſites and niceties in the preſent method of conformity, Mere never 


ſo manifeſt, as in the caſe of TOMLINSO and Ferran, deter- 


mined in the court of chancery here, and the decree afterwards 


affirmed by the laws of Great Britain, on an appeal: I am con- 


vinced that but for the act which hath lately paſſed for the re- 


laxation of theſe laws, in this and other particulars, twenty 

years would not have ſeen an end to the confuſion in property, 
and the troubles and diſtreſſes that the ſaid determination would 
have produced. See my Caſes on the Popery Laws, and dh 


Preface thereto. | 
Vo. II. * 
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And pray have we much love for them, or doth 
any ſect whatever love its oppoſites, eſpecially where 


any worldly intereſt 1s concerned ? It never was, nor 
ever will be ſo, and often without knowing why or 


wherefore, whilſt parents, paſtors who have large 
_ emoluments, tutors, and every perſon under whom 
we are reared, are induſtrious to inſtil ſuch 
prejudices and averſions in our hearts from the 


cradle. But I hope it won't be denied, that 


they love themſelves, and have affections for their 
families: And is it not with the individuals of a a 
Nate, as it is with nations at large, that wherever 
there is an union of intereſts, they never fail to 
Join in the maintenance and defence of com- 


mon rights, let the ſets, perſuaſions, and pro- 


feſſions of which they conkft, be as b 89 as they 


may ? 


2dly, It may be objetied; That they will do 
whatever the Pope ſhould either tell them it was 
meritorious to do, or at leaſt no fin, though it were 
in open breach of N law, religious, civil, or ſo- 


cial. 


I do believe it wat be admitted, as it is well 
known, that this implicit, flaviſh ſubjection of the 


underſtanding, mind, and conſcience of theſe peo- 


ple to this their ſpiritual prince, is in a great mea- 
ſure wearing away every day, in every country in 
Chriſtendom, even among thoſe who were the moſt | 
bigotted; but this is of little moment againſt my ar- 
gument. I do not mean that we ſhould alter, or relax 


any law agninſt them, from an unguarded depend- 


ance on their love and friendſhip to us, but by 
making 
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making our advantage. their 11 and alſo by | 


making it their intereſt to live quietly with us. 
And let us not, like the ſurly churl in the fable, de- 


ny them a ſhare of the fodder, the whole of which 
we cannot uſe ourſelves, which would firengthen 


them to work for us, and thereby make their num- 

bers, which ought, and would otherwiſe be its rich- 
es, be the poverty, the burthen, and the greateſt 
curſe of the community ; for let it be relied on, that 
as their WeaLTH muſt be ours, lo muſt their Po- 

VERTY be alſo. 


But further, I believe this will be allowed me, 
and not controverted by any, that in proportion as 
a nation increaſes in induſtry, manufactures and 
wealth, ſuperſtition and bigotry of courſe decreaſe , 


| for they introduce luxury, that mortal enemy not. 
{ only to them, but too much ſo even to Religion 


ſelf. 
2dly, It may be objected; that their religion and 


politicks are ſo blended together (in which they are 
particular in this kingdom above all others) that it is 
impoſſible ever to ſeparate them ; for inſtance, that 


they are taught by their prieſts from the inſtant 
they have any underſtanding, which is daily con- 
firmed to them, by all they have to do with as they 
grow up, that they can only have the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and be reſtored to free laws, by 
having a STUART upon the throne. 


There is no doubt, but this was the aſh, and 


might for many years have had the deſired effect; 
as, whilſt there was any chance of the reſtoration of 


that family, there were hopes of a like reſtoration of 
| » 3 BLS - as 
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this religion. But ſuppoſe this argument ſhould be 


now urged to any of the leaſt degree of common 


ſenſe among them, and of any ſettled, or fixed pro- 


perty, as a motive or inducement to his joining in 
any inſurrection, or engaging in a civil war; can it 


be ſuppoſed, or imagined, that he could be fo im- 
poſed on? Or that he would, on ſuch a hazard, riſque 
his life and property? Is there. not really and truly 
as much chance now, that the great Mogul ſhall 
ever gain the Britiſh throne, as one of that ſecluded. _ 
family? A throne now filled by a king born and 
bred, as I before mentioned, among us, and whoſe 
grand father and great grand father have ſwayed it, 
for above ſixty years, without the leaſt grievance to 
any the meaneſt of their ſubjects, or cauſe of com- 
5 Plaint from theſe very people themſelves. 


"Can it therefore be readily credited, that e any ſort 
of men, can be ſo hardened to common ſenſe, and. 
ſo inflexible to their own intereſts, as to attempt 
the diſturbance of a government thus rivetted, and 
thus invulnerable, from the combination of 0 ma- 
ny external and internal ſafeguards as now are, and 
till have been, under the reigns of this illuſtrious 
houſe? On the contrary, have they not given the _ 
moſt convincing proofs of their loyalty and attach- 
ment to the houſe of HANOVER, in their peaceable 
and quiet demeanour during two rebellions in a part 
of its dominions, an actual invaſion of this king- 4 
dom, and another afterwards threatened ? | 5 


And as a further proof on their ſide, 3 this 


argument, have we not had many of them at dif- 
erent periods both in our fleets and armies, and 


have | 
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have any troops whatever behaved better, or more 
ſteadily in both? And have not ſome had great 
commands in the firſt, and done ſingular ſervices to 
their country? * 


ily. And ln i me be isse tt i 
they were to ſucceed in ſuch an inſurrection, or 


war, the reinſtated prince would quickly reſtore 


their properties to thoſe who had loſt them, and 
would reward and recompenſe his friends, and the 


followers of his fortunes, with the lands and proper- 
ties of his enemies, and of thoſe who had ſo "ng 
conſpired to keep him out. 


Is not the experience of every nation in hiſtory 
full in the teeth of ſuch hopes and expectations? 
but above all nations upon earth, is it not eſpecially 


: ſo in this? Did. not one of this race confirm to ſe- 


veral 


* Were they now living, who were in being at the time theſe 
laws were made, however expedient they might have been then, 
and felt the weight of them, it might not be eaſy to reconcile 
them to us. They were deprived of many advantages of which 


they had the ſweets of poſſeſſion, but of which the preſent race, 
having never taſted, cannot feel as they did ; beſides, they have. 


been habituated from their infancy to a ſtate of reſtraint, ſubjec- 


tion and ſubmiſſion ; and there is no obſervation whatſoever more 
true, than that of all religions, or of all ſeQs of religions, there 


are no people ſo remarkably obedient as theſe are, not only to 


their ſpiritual, but their temporal ralers : Yet it is my ſincere 
opinion, that if theſe laws were relaxed, there would be three 
converts ſor one there is now, as their prieſts would then loſe 
the principal arguments which they now have to keep thoſe peo-- 

ple bigotted. In ſhort, they have, through a courſe of upwares 
of ſeventy yeals, performed a long political quarantine; a term. 
found ſufficient for emancipating the Jews themſelves, after an 


. long captivity in BABYLOR. 
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veral of thoſe who not only had oppoſed his father, 


but had purſued him to his deſtruQion, the very 


lands which belonged to thoſe who had ſtood by 


him, and followed his fortunes ? Did not another 
ſtir them up to reſtore him to the kingdom he had 


abdicated ; and when they had engaged for him 

with their lives and fortunes, did he not leave them 
in the lurch, forſaken and to their loſt fortunes 2 
And was not ever after the worſt word his ungrate- 
ful tongue could utter againſt them, thought too 


good for them? And were not the ſevereſt laws, 


nay the chief diſabling laws that have been made 
| againſt them, procured by his daughter, even after 
all diſturbances were quieted, and almoſt the very 
Inſtant that ſhe came to the throne EX 


For rent farther. very atertal conſiderations 
relative to theſe laws, and for one eſpecially, as to 
the inducing papiſts to educate their children | in our 
univerſity, by winking at, or not noticing, their 
non-attendance on religious duties, and thereby 
preventing numbers from being ſent to foreign 
ſeminaries, ſee the aforeſaid Bp. of CLOYNE's 5 


queries. 


A real love and zeal for the proteſtant religion as 


eſtabliſbed by lau, and for the proteflant intereſt, in 


the true and proper ſenſe of the expreſſion, is moſt lau- 
dable, and ſhould fill the breaſt, and fire the heart 


olf every man who loves that excellent religious in- 
ſſtitution, which of all others is the moſt pure; and 
that free and glorious civil conſtitution, which we, 
above all other nations upon earth, enoy, and is 
the envy of the whole world. 


But, 
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But, at the ſame time, it ſnould not be thought, 
but that ſuch enlarged, noble, and exalted notions 
as theſe, do moſt widely differ from that outrage- 
cus zeal and fury, that almoſt invincible reſentment, 

Pique and malevolence, which the little narrow 
minds of different ſects or parties in ſociety, both in 
religion and politicks do too often bear for each 
other; all ariſing from the early prejudices, errors, 

and legends which, as I have ſaid before, are inſti]. 
led into them from their very cradles, and by thoſe 
of their own party or ſect, confirmed to them every 
day as they grow up, too often even in our pulpits, 
eſpecially on thoſe unchriſtian-like anniverſary com- 
memorations of tranſgreſſions in the unenlightened 
times of bigotry and rage, ſome of them now al- 
moſt a century and half ago, againſt every idea of 
that Chriſtian charity which the prince of peace, be- 
nevolence and love, ſtill preached to his followers, 
(but they purſued not worldly intereſts) without 
being ever ſuffered to uſe any portion of that rea- 
fon, or good natural underſtanding with which they 
might have been endowed, 


Ard now, ſhould any of the hints which [ have 
here given, be the means of procuring the redemp- 
tion of theſe our fellow chriſtians and ſubjects, from 
ſome of the grievous diſtreſſes which have been fo 
inflicted on them for the deeds of their anceſtors, and 
to which they have ſo long as patiently ſubmitted 
of purifying our laws from abſurdity, and cleanſing 
our religion from the charge and ſtain of perſecution; 
of promoting that union and harmony which ſhould 
ver be between the ſame flock, and under the ſame 

Nee, 
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ſhepherd, and the ſame ſubjects, to the ſame 
prince, which muſt be the ſtrength of the whole, fo 


that an end may be for ever put to thoſe heart- 
burnings, feuds and animoſities between us, as have 


made us fiercer to each other, than the fierceſt ſa- 
vages, too often only for mere forms and ceremo- 


nies, it would be to me the et honour and 


happineſs, * | 


be ett of die hark; Bae whe tab publication of this 
pamphlet, been fo fatally and recently confirmed in both the 
northern and ſouthern diviſions of that boaſting country of li- 


berty, GREAT BRITAIx, by ſuch horrid favage acts of de- 
voaſtation, and outrages of cruelty, hardly to be equalled i in the 


hotteſt perſecutions of Popery, all committed by the various ſects 


of (Iam ſorry to have it to fay) Proteſtants, on account of the hu- 


mane and charitable intentions of the legiſlature of reſcuing theſe 


unfortunate people from ſome of the like laws againſt them there, 


as will be an eternal diſgrace in the annals of its hiſtory, and prove, 


that they who think themſelves good proteſtants from their animo- 
ſity to others, are in that reſpect no proteſtants at all. They alſo 


confirm what that excellent writer Mr. Appison ſays, that No 


man can be violent in any party without guilt : and that if po- 


e Htical diſtinctions were removed, religious enmity would ſoon 


4 ſubſide.” But ſurely it never could become the Church of 
England to abandon that moderation, by which it has been ever 
faid, ſhe permits every individual, ET SENTIRE QUE VELIT, 
T GU SENTIAT DICERE, to think as it will, and ſpeak as 
it thinks. 
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TEADS of a bill for explaining ſome doubts, 


{ons profeſling the popiſh religion, and the proceed- 
ings thereon, as well by ETECIT, as by Our- 
' LAWRY and Cusropi AM thereon, had paſſed the 


Houſe of Commons, as alſo the Privy Council in 


ibis kingdom, in the year 1761 or 1702, but were 
never returned from England. 


Alfo in the year 1774, heads of a bill were pre- 
ferred to the Houſe of Commons and printed, for 


enabling papiſts, or perſons profeſſing the popiſh 


religion, to take leaſes for any term of years, of 
any lot or lots of ground, lying within the precinct 


of any city or market-town in this kingdom, the 


precinct of ſuch market- town to be computed half 


a mile plantation meaſure every way, from the place 
where the markets of ſuch towns had been uſually 


held; but any leaſe thereof not to contain more in 


the Whole, than forty ſquare perches of ground, and 


ſuch papiſt not to be capable of holding in his or 


her own name, or in the name of any perſon or 


| perſons in truſt for him or her, more than one ſuch 
By lot. 


As alſo to take * for any term of years, of 


any lot, or lots of ground, in any part of the king- 
dom, except in cities corporate, or market- towns, 
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reſpecting ſecurities taken by papiſts, or per- 
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not exceeding in the whole 28, 48, or 30 plan- 


tation acres, but not to take more than one ſuch 
lot. . 


Heads of a bill had been ail in agitation, to give 


them leave to take leaſes for lives of lands, to be 


conſidered only as chattel intereſts; but theſe two 
laſt- mentioned bills were clogged with ſuch re- 


ſtraints, and unſatisfactory terms and conditions, 

that I believe verily, from what I myſelf have 
heard, there is ſcarcely a perſon of that religion in 
the kingdom, who would have thought himſelf 


obliged by any of the intended indulgences in ei- 
ther of the ſaid bills, if he would at "7 have accept- 
ed thereof. ff.... 8 


Heads of a bill were +6 brought | into the Houſe | 
of Lords, by a great perſonage, for giving them 
leave to take mortgages; which, though formed 


with all the caution that his well-known great abi- 


lities could direct, yet, from the temper of a ſet of 
_ conſtant opponents to any thing being done for 
theſe people, it met with the ſame fate that happen- 


ed to the others. 


To 8 there is ample room in this huge 


code of laws, for vaſt relaxation, in order to give 


ſome comfort to theſe diſpirited people, without pre- 

judicing in the leaſt the ſafety of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, the political ate, « or the community in ge- 
neral. * 


0 The act which I have mentioned in FEM addreſe to the read- 
er, for cnabling theſe people to take long leaſes for years, would, 
as it was thought by many, Prevent any more conformiſts of 

4 property 


my 
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property or conſequence ; but upon a ſearch made in the Rolls 
Office, I find there have been more of that claſs ſince, and among 
them five or ſix of their clergy, than in twice the ſpace before; 
one of whom is equal to an hundred of thoſe lower degrees, who 
are occaſional for the purpoſe of elections, &c. and they will mul- 
tiply moſt aſſuredly, as there is not any thing more certain, than 
that landed property without power and authority, has not that 

eſtimation which attends thoſe advantages; beſides, there is not 
any thing confirms bigotry more than reſtraints, nor (as I have 
mentioned before) that abates 1 it more than Wealth with i its almoſt 
ſure concomitant luxury. 


I have here, for the information and ſatisfaction of my ſuture 
readers, inſerted a liſt of converts certificates, from 1703 to the 
iſt of June 1778, diſtinguiſhing the number in every ten years 
during that period, as alſo ſuch as have been from thence to the | 
14th day of Auguſt, 1781, and it is as follows : 


Total 


From 1703 incluſive, to 1713 incluſive, 131 
'n © :-- to. $983 ©: Do. ans 
From | 1723 Do. » to 1733 | Do. 398 
From 1733 Do. to 1743 D 
Fem 1943 D to: inn Do. 649 
From 1 Do. +. do 16% Do. 918 
From 1763 Do. to. % De. 1276 
h 1998... Do. +=" 446 
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From 1778 Do. ny J Do. 164 
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TRAGEDY of ALMEY DA. 


1 


True Liberty eonſiſts in la wful Government, 
Which by reſtraining each from doing wrong, 


Aſſures their Rights to all. 


SOME 
Gs. RVATIONS 
UPON - 

E 


AND 
THE LAWS RELATING THERETO. 


SOME" 


OBSERVATIONS 
UPON 


What conceras the Publick, moſt properly admits of a public diſ- 
cuſſion ; but of late, the Preſs has turned from defending public in- 
tereſt, to make inroads upon private; from combating the ſtrong, to 

_ overwhelming the feeble. No condition now is too obſcure for its 

| abuſe, and the protector is become the tyrant of the people. In this 

manner, the Freedom of the Preſs is beginning to ſow the ſceds of its 
own diſſolution ; the great muſt oppoſe it from principle, and the weak 
from fear; till at length every rank of mankind ſhall be found to give 


up its benefits, content with ſecurity from its inſults. | 
| 3 . | Got.psmTH. 


T ſeems on all hands to be admitted, as a well 
known truth, that this is the only nation that 
we know of, where defamatory papers, wantonly 
abuſing perſons of every rank, from the highett 
ſtation to the loweſt in ſociety, or drawing them in 
ridiculous lights to the eye of the publick, are diſ- 
perſed all through (I may ſay) at leaft, three king- 
doms, as has been the daily ceaſeleſs practice here, 
for ſome time paſt, to the cruel ruin of reputations 
and characters, without either the name of an au- 
thor or a Printer, and without a poſitbility of the 
injured ever knowing, but by a violation of the 
| : laws, 
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laws, againſt whom to apply for that legal or other 
ſatisfaction, to which, as a member of ſociety, all 
muſt allow they were entitled; and this carried on 
by a ſet of wretches of very low degree for a liveli- 


hood, whoſe hopes of ſucceſs were founded only on 
that appetite for ſcandal, to which a conſiderable 


part of mankind is from envy, malice, and ſuch the 
black infirmities of human nature too much addict- 


ed; ſo that every man who owed il|-will to his 


neighbour, had only to draw up a paragraph for the 


Public papers, charging him with any the moſt fla- 
gitious crimes, (whether falſe or true makes no dif- 


ference) and for a price it was inſerted : So for the 


like conſideration, the character of an angel might 
be eme by the backen villain | in the commu- 


nity. 


Can this be properly called the ws of the 


preſs? Is it agreeable to chriſtian charity ? Is it not 
a diſgrace to humanity | ? Is it not a reproach to, the 


legiſlature where it is ſuffered? And does it not 


loudly call for redreſs? For, if in a ſociety there be 


any injury to which any of its members are ſubject, 
which there is no law either to prevent, remedy or 
puniſh, is not that ſociety ſo far abſolutely in a ſtate 

of nature, and every perſon reduced to the terrible 


_ neceſſity of protecting and righting himſelf? Nor is 


it confined to the individual, for others of the 
ſame family, are allo provogen 1 to a breach of the | 


- : 


Not the moſt 1 (and none feel more * 


ſibly,) nor even female innocence have eſcaped this 


yenom ; ſo that the perſon who | in the morning hath 
walked = 
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walked forth in happineſs, and in the full eſteem of 
mankind, hath had his fair repute aſſailed witng 
ſcandal and falſhood ; or returned home to his fa- 
mily, in whoſe eye every man wiſhes to appear re- 
ſpectable, and to cover, from their knowlege, what- 
ever may vilify and degrade him, a mark'd- out ob- 
ject of ſport and ridicule to the envy, malice and 
folly of the many, perhaps to the eternal loſs of his 
peace : For, to the mind which has not fortitude to 
bear, and to deſpiſe ſuch things, as theſe vile rep- 
| tiles do the laws, a town beſieged, or with the peſ- 
_ tilence in it, would be a ſituation far leſs dreadful ; 
and in truth, (as the learned author of my motto 
has obſerved) theſe infults which are received be- 
fore the publick, by being more open, are the more 
diſtreſſing, . and by treating them with filent con- 
tempt, we do not pay a ſufficient deference to the 
opinion of the world ; and by recurring to legal re- 
dreſs, we too often but expoſe the weakneſs of the 
law, which only ſerves to increaſe our mortification, 
by failing to relieve us. 


And could ſuch enemies to virtue, ſuch enemies 
to ſociety, dare to call the moſt rigid law that could 
be framed, to ſuppreſs them and their infernal pro- 
ductions, a ſuppreſſion of the liberty of the preſs ? 
and urge, that ſuch deſtroying fiends are, from that 
 liherty, to be let looſe to ravage on the world, as 
their furious malice of heart ſhall direct. 


Eyery real honeſt patriot maſt (as the ſame an- 
thor of my motto July obſerves) ever regard the 
preſs as the protector of our freedom; as a watch- 
ful guardian, capable of uniting the weak againſt 

the 
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the encroachments of power; and when it is em- 
ployed thus, it is of ineſtimable benefit to ſo- 
ciety.—But as the law gives us no protection 
againſt the abuſe of its freedom, fo it ſhould give 
calumniators no ſhelter, after having provoked its 
correction; but in ſhort, every man ſhould conſi- 
der himſelf as a guardian of the liberty of the preſs, 
and as far as his influence can extend, ſhould en- 
deavour to prevent its licentiouſneſs becoming, 4s 
it ever does, at laſt, the — of! its freedom. 


Now, [ hope, from what | is here advanced; that 
all who read it will be convinced, that ſhould ſome 
method be deviſed by the legiſlature, to regulate 
the freedom of the preſs, at leaſt fo far, as that if a 
wantonly malicious, wicked heart, ſhall pleaſe to 
vent its foul abuſe and ſcandal againſt characters, 
it ſhall not be by aſſaſſin ſtabs in the dark, but fo, 
that the injured, by knowing their aſſailants, may be 
enabled to apply for redreſs to the conſtitutional 
laws of their country, it could not reaſonably be 
complained of; nay, it may be conceived, that 
even the moſt furious demagogue could not, upon 


calm reflection, if ever he ſhould have ſuch a mo—- 


ment, but. allow, that ſociety is moſt jultly intitled 0 
4 to this very reaſonable condition. | 


Hh may not now be amiſs, to give the publick 
ſome few obſervations in this little tract, on the 
ſtrange and moſt illegal notions which have been 
propagated in ſeveral of theſe anonymous public 
papers of late, eſpecially | in a letter in one of them, 
ſubſcribed LiveRTvs : The principles laid down 
therein, are, in | the general, theſe ; © That every 

„man 


\ << 
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& man has a right to publiſh, as facts, whatever he 

« may think proper, either of government, or of 
„ any individual; and let the charges be ever ſo 
& heavy or injurious, either in a public or private 
&« conſideration, they are juſtifiable, and not to be 
* conſidered as a libel, nor the publiſher to be pu- 

&« nithed, unleſs the accuſed ſhall ſhew that the 

charge is not a fact, and that it was made with a 
malicious intent; nor ſhall the accuſed recover 
any damages more than they ſhall prove they 
have ſuſtained.” 5 


If ſuch principles are not ſufficient for rendering hu- 

man ſociety a conſtant ſcene of bloodſhed and mur- 
der, I ſhall ſubmit to the judgment of every diſpaſ- 
ſionate, ſenſible man but a few familiar inſtances 


may ſerve to explain this matter far better than 


volumes of arguments; and firſt, as to the abuſe 
of private characters. N 1 


Suppoſe then (and it is a tc I may be 
| allowed) that ſome malevolent perſon ſhould, out 
of ſome perſonal pique, charge ſome reſpecta- 
ble character in public print with ſome atroci- 


ous crime; for example, that moſt unnatural and 


ſcarcely to be credited fin of ſodomy, without 
mentioning the place where, or the perſon with 
whom ? Now, for this hbel (for ſuch undoubtedly 
it is) there are two remedies, one by indictment, 
the other by action the former for the public 
_ offence (for every libel has a tendency to break 
the peace, or to provoke others to break it, which 
offence is the ſame, whether the matter contained 
in 
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in it, be true, or falſe) the other to repair the 
| * in damages for the injury done him. 


In order to ſupport this action againſt the 


author, or the printer, according to the doctrine laid 
down in the aforeſaid letter, he is firſt to prove 
What? not a negative I hope, for that would be 
in this caſe totally impoſſible. O]! but he muſt 


do ſo, if he is to prove the falſehood of the charge. 


What then is the conſequence ? he is to be non- 
ſuited, to pay colts, and to ſtand for ever ſtigma- 
"tied and odicus in ſociety for the commiſſion 1 
a fin, of which he might be as innocent as a babe 

the inſtant 1 It is born. 


It is true, that in ſome caſes a negative may 
be thus far capable of proof and fatisfaQtory, 
| that is, by the proof of a contrary affirmative; for 
Inſtance, ſuppoſe the crime had been charged as 
committed at ſome particular time, and in ſome _ 
particular place, and that the perſon accuſed ſhould 
fully prove that he was at that time in another 


place, fo that it was impoſſible he could have been 


at the place mentioned in the charge, at the time 
in the charge. But what would this ſignify ? he 
muſt ſtill be non-ſuited according to the doctrine 
in this letter, unleſs he can lay open the heart of 
the accuſer to the view of the court and jury, and 
ſhew that the accuſation was from a malicious intent 
—And then again, ſuppoſe that the jury ſhould 
ſo conſider it from this proof of the falſeneſs of 
the charge, yet, by the doctrine laid down by 
LiszRTUs, he is not to get one ſixpence more 
man the actual damage he ſhall ptove he ſuſ- 


tained; 
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tained ; but the probable damage which might 
have accrued (as the law is and as it ought to be) 
is not to be conſidered ; and fo this moſt infamous 
of villains, the accuſer, is to go unpuniſhed, —[ 
know not how this may affect others, but I ſhud- 
der at the very thoughts of it as! am writing. i 


But how prodigiouſly will ſuch reaſoners affect 


to be ſurprized, when I ſhall ſay, that in this caſe 
of an action for the libelling of a private perſon, 


by our laws, the plaintiff or perſon accuſed is only 


LL. prove, that the defamation or ſcandal in the 


action mentioned, was publiſhed,” and though 
in an action brought for ſlanderous words, the 
defendant may juſtify, by pleading the truth of 
the charge; yet in an action brought for ſlander 


1 writing, the defendant ſhall not be allowed to 
make ſuch a plea, no more than on an indictment, 


or an information at the ſuit of the crown, (how- 
ever it may in the caſe of the action at law be ſhewn 
in mitigation of damages) and the wiſdom of the 
law in this is very conſpicuous, for words are often 


ſpoken in heat, and without intention of injury; 


wherefore, their effect may quickly die away: but 


written ſcandal is a cool deliberate act, which gives 
it a more durable ſtamp, and propagates it wider 


and further;“ beſides, the greater appearance of 
truth there is in any malicious libel, ſo much the 
more provoking it is; wherefore, the chief inten- 


tion of the law, in thus prohibiting perſons to re- 


venge themſelves by libels, is not only to reſtrain 
them from endeavouring to make themſelves their 
own judges, and oblige them to refer the deciſion 
of their grievances to thoſe whom the law has ap- 


pointed 


Verba locuta evaneſcunt ; litera ſcripta manet. 
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pointed to determine them, but alſo, to prevent the 


many miſchiefs and diſorders which muſt enſue, if 
the laws did not puniſh them ; there being in them 
a direct tendency to the breach of the public peace, 
by provoking the parties injured and their friends 
and families to acts of revenge, which it would be 


impoſſible to reſtrain by the ſeveral laws in being, 


were there no redreſs from public juſtice for inju- 


ries of this kind, which of all others are e moſt ſenſi⸗ 


bly ſell. 


Nay, it is generally thought, for the reaſons be. 


ſore mentioned, that it would be better for ſociety, 
if the defendant were not indulged to prove the 


truth of the charge in 1 of damages. 


But! is it not moſi turd; that a man ſhould be thus 
harraſſed, and his character brought into queſtion, 
from the anger or ſpleen of another, which I be- 
| heve will be allowed to be the cafe nine times in 
ten, rather than from any view to the good of the 
publick ? And may it not alſo be an inlet to the 
| increaſe of perjury, a fin which has long ſince 
grown to ſuch a pitch, eſpecially in this kingdom, as 
not only to be the foundation of a proverb, f but 
to endanger the ſecurity of all that is worth con- 


tending for in this world, . life and liberty? 
| And 


9 Jos rixiax' $ e of a libeller exaQly cerca 


with our laws at this day, f in theſe words: He who ſhall to the 
„ infamy of another, write, compoſe or publiſh a book, ſong or 
fable, or maliciouſly procure any of theſe acts to be done, is 


4 guilty of a libel.” And it is alſo the language of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, and of that antient writer BRAC TON. 


An Iriſn evidence. 


%%% '&c. $9 


And now let any man put his hand to his heart 
and ſay, if he can, that what I have mentioned as 
the law of the land, is againſt liberty, or that it is 
not conſiſtent with that true liberty, by which the 
rights of all are preſerved, or that it is againſt the 
true and proper freedom of the preſs. 


For, however it may be admitted, that every 
public meaſure 1s a proper object of political diſcuſ- 
ſion, and that every perſon in public ſtation and in 
public office, are amenable to the publick for their 
conduct therein, and that the liberty of expoſing 
and oppoſing by the pen, a bad adminiſtration, or 
the extortion and inſolence of office, is among the 
neceſſary privileges of a free people, and is perhaps 
the greateſt benefit that can be derived from the li- 


berty of the preſs ; yet ſurely, no man will be hardy 
enough to ſay, that the welfare of the ſtate has any 


thing to do with the private tranſactions of men, or 
that any individual has a right to tell ſtories (be 


they falſe or true) of, or make reflections upon his 
neighbour, which may injure him in his calling or 
reputation, and force him into the halls of juſtice 


for the defence of his character, to the ruin perhaps 


of him and his family, in the expence and loſs of 
time attending it? Was this to be the caſe, as I be- 
fore mentioned, we ſhould quickly experience a to- 


tal warfare, a perſect hell upon earth, 


And it will, I hope, be alſo admitted, that ſuch an 
_ expoſing and oppoſing of government, ought ne- 


ver to be, but where there is an unqueſtionable cer- 


tainty of mal-adminiſtration : For government is a 


facred thing, and ought to be eh and reve- 
TD od renced 
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renced by every ſlate that wiſhes its own ſecurity 
and proſperity ; and if thoſe in the adminiſtration 
are not only to have their public conduct cenſured 
at the will of every private man, but to be abuſed, 
traduced, and defamed as to their private characters, 
and rendered contemptible in ſociety, can govern- 
ment ſubſiſt? If the rulers of the people are to be 
brought thus into contempt, muſt it not follow of 
courſe, that their authority will be diſregarded, and 
ſo in the end, the laws cannot be executed? 
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Another Waere confideration for the Ka SED 
ing of libels, is, that the expoſing the private fail- 
ings of perſons, corrects not the vice, and does but 
ſerve io harden the man; for then the fear of the 

world's opinion, which is a reſtraint to many in the : 

' repetition of their vices, is thereby entirely re- 
moved; beſides, a good name is no lefs wounded 
with flander for the time, although it be falſe, than 
it is with a juſt crimination; wherefore, it is better 
for ſociety, that the vices of fifty private men ſhould 

remain unpubliſhed, or that a thouſand of theſe ſor- 
ry authors and printers ſhould ſtarve, than that one 

virtuous character ſhould be falſely aſperſed or de- 
famed. It is alſo held for the aforeſaid reaſon, that 
ſcandalous matter is not abſolutely neceſſary to 
make a libel , it is enough if it induces an ill opinion 
to be had of a perſon, or ſerves to make him con- 
temptible and ridiculous. So ſcandal is expreſſed 
by ſigns or pictures, or other emblematical deſig- 
nations, taken from a man's ſtation, occupation ar 
profeſſion 1 in life, which ſo mark him, that every 
perſon in the ſame ſociety, mult as clearly know 

| the perſon who is meant, as if his name had been 
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ſet down at length in capital characters. Theſe, I 


ſay, if exhibited either in writing, or print, are 
_ deemed allo fibelious; as they equally create ill 
blood, and provoke the party to acts of revenge 
and breaches of the peace, as that which is . 
ed by ann, or by printing. 


And yet theſe injurious people have conceived, 


that unleſs the chriſtian and ſurnames of the perſon ; 
who is the object of their detraction be at full. 
length, it cannot be deemed a libel; but be it 
known to them, that from the beſt authorities in 
our laws, a defamatory writing, expreſſing only one 
or two of the letters of a name, in ſuch a manner, 
as, that from what goes before, and what follows 
| after, it muſt needs be underſtood to fignify ſuch 
{ perſon, in the plain, obvious and natural oonſtruc- 
| tion of the whole, (and would be perfect nonſenſe, Z 
| were it ſtrained to any other meaning,) is as pro- 
perly a libel, as if the whole name had been at large 
expreſſed ; for it would bring the utmeſt conterapt 
upon the law, were it to ſuffer its juſtice to he 
eluded by ſuch trifling evaſions; as it would be a 
_ ridiculous abſurdity to ſay, that a writing which is 
underſtood by every the meaneſt capacity, Kane | 
_ poſſibly be underſtood * a judge and Jury.“ 5 
er l. 2 The 


* Such attacks upon an eſtabliſhed great reputation, would pe 
like caſting filth at the ſun; and for ſuch a character to notice 
them in the leaſt, would be a degradation thereof. When 


Puli iv king of Macedon was told that a perſon had libelled him, 
and that every one wiſhed he might be baniſhed, he made an- 


ſwer, Better he ſhould fo ſcale of me where we are both 
known, than where we are both unknown.“ 


So, the good emperor Tirvs being once ſolicited to proſecute. 
ſome ps {on who had ſpoken of him with the greateſt diſreſpect, 
« I muſt 
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The profeſſion of a printer is uſeful and neceſ- 
fary, and printers have been often the means of 
ſaving from the utmoſt perils; but ſhall they there- 
fore enjoy a dangerous privilege not allowed to any 
other men? Shall a printer alone be permitted to 
turn the liberty of the preſs into its tyranny ? and, 
inſtead of making it the ſcourge of evil doings and 
the terror of bad men, make it dreadful to juſtice, 
truth and honeſty, and an aſſaſſin of the moſt ſa- 
cred characters? Shall he alone be permitted to 
trample om reputation and truth, and only be ex- 
empted from the reſentment of the law? It is ac- 
knowleged, that in a free ſtate it is not only allow- 
able, but even neceſſary to permit a candid diſcuſ- 
ſion, however free, of any public meaſure, or of the 
eonduct of any man fo far as the publick is con- 
cerned with either; what then could be the danger 
to the freedom of the prefs, in a printer's being 
obliged to put his name to ſuch a publication? All 
liberty is founded upon law; it is the privilege f 
doing whatever the law does not forbid; and there- 
fore, if the liberty of the preſs is the palladium of 
our conſtitution, law is the bulwark of that palla- 
Eun. * In ſhort, without ſome reſtraint of the fe- 


_ rocioul! neſs 5 


4 muſt beg to be excuſed ;” mobs the generous prince, « for 5 
Lif he hath aſperſed my character undeſervedly, he ought rather 
esto be pitied for his ignorance; or the infamy which mutt attend 

his falſhood; than be further puniſhed; and if he hath re- 


proached me deſervedly, it would be a flagrant act of injuſtice 5 5 
| 2 to puniſh him for ſpeaking the truth. oo 


I * The emperor Tizzx10s, though be was Stall cruel 
and ſuſpicious, yet in the beginning of his reign, wherein he be- 
| haved with ſuch gentlenets, moderation and greatneſs, as would 


| have 
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rociouſneſs of natural liberty, might not every man, 
even the moſt worthy, from en vy, malice or reſent- 
ment, be every day in the midſt of maſked batte- 


ries; or, like our troops in marching through the 
woods in America in the laſt war, be wounded to 
death by thoſe they could not fee ? 


; Yet, as to libels | upon adminiſtration, and thoſe 


concerned therein in a political capacity, I have 


been long of opinion, that it is the noticing of them 


only that in moſt caſes makes them of any conſe- 


quence; for, beſides that few men know much of 
the nature of polity; there is not any thing better 
known, than that moft of the complaints againſt 
government, with which the daily news papers and 


publiſhed pamphlets are filled, proceed more from 


faction or diſappointment, pique and revenge, than 
from truth, or any real view to ſerve the publick or 
the country; wherefore, it were to be wifhed, that 
all theſe productions, unleſs where the charges there- 


in are molt flagrantly pointed, tending to ſediti- 


on and tumult, ſhould be left unnoticed ; if fo, 
they would die with the day, nay, few of them 
would even be read; they may be compared to 
| ſparks of fire, which, if neglected, will expire 
of themſelves, but if blown up, may grow into 
flames, ls 


have done h6nonr to the beſt of princes, when he was told of 
ſeveral ſlanderous reports and lampoons which had been vented 
againſt himſelf and his miniſters, inſtead' of ſeeking ro puniſh the 


offenders, © In a free ſtate, ſaid he, © the meaneſt citizen ſhould 

have full liberty to utter his thoughts in a matter wherein he 
A 5 N Dk 41 6 2 | . >. . 57 

js ſo intimately concerned, the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
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Beſides, if they were to be unnoticed by the ſtate, 
unleſs in ſuch caſes as I have mentioned, men 


would quickly grow aſhamed of being made ſuch 


fools and tools of, as daily is the caſe, nor would: 
they ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed on, as they too 


often are, with ſpeeches and pamphlets, faid to be 
from our colonies, not oen line or ſentence of ſeve- 
ral of which was ever ſpoken or written there, and 


muſt have been wafted through the air, or carried 


| hither by birds of paſſage, if they arrived at the 
times they are ſaid to have come. 


But how veinly am I now ang when it is a 
thouſand to one, if a line of this will be read by one 
of thoſe inflamed people? And if it ſhould, it will 
be with a firm reſolution at ſetting out, not to give 


5 a line of it credit; for ſo do they deceive them- 


ſelves; and that this is a fact, every man who fre- 


quents the public coffee-houſes both here and in 
England, cannot but know,; nor do they wiſh to be 


undeceived. 
Er aps VULT DECIP DECIPIATUR. 


And yet, I do mio verily believe, what I have 
partly ſaid before, and a late ingenious writer on 
this ſubject hath more fully expreſſed, ** That no 


man in his ſober ſenſes can poſſibly perſuade him- 


e ſelf to think, that where blaſphemous, immoral, 
treaſonable, ſchiſmatical, ſeditious, or ſcandalous 
libels are puniſhed by Engliſh laws, the liberty 


A 


cc 


of the preſs, properly underſtood, is in the leaſt 


£6 infringed or violated : The liberty of the preſs is 
6: indeed eſſential to the nature of a free ſtate, but 
Ti this 
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« this conſiſts i in laying no previous reſtraints upon 


publications, and not in freedom from public 
«* cenſure for criminal matter when publiſhed ;” he 


proceeds as follows: 


« Every freeman has an undoubted right to lay 
« what ſentiments he pleaſes before the publick: 


to forbid this, is to deſtroy the freedom. of the 
12 preſs; but if he publiſhes what is improper, miſ- 
„ chievous or illegal, he muſt take the conſe- 


= quences of his temerity. 


„That to ſubject the preſs to the reſtuictive 


power of a licenſer, as has been formerly done, 
„ both before and ſince the revolution, is to fabject 
all freedom of ſentiment to the prejudices of one 
„ man, and make him the arbitrary and infallible 


judge of all controverted points in learning, re- 
* lHigion and government.” But to puniſh (as the 


law does at preſent) any dangerous or offenſive 
writings, which, when publiſhed, ſhall, on a fair and 
_ impartial trial, be adjudged of a pernicious ten- 


dency, is neceſſary for the preſervation of peace and 
good order of government; as it is of religion, the 
only ſolid foundation of civil liberty. Thus the 


will of every individual is ſtill left free, the abuſe 
only of that free will, is the e of eg! . 
| ment. 


A man may be allowed to keep poiſons in his 
| cloſet, but not publicly to ſell them as cordials; and 
to this we may add, that the only plauſible argu- 


ment heretofore uſed for reſtraining the juſt free- 


dom of the preſs, ** The hat it was | neceflary to pre- 
vent 
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vent the daily abuſe of it,“ will entirely loſe its 
force, when it is ſhewn by a ſeaſonable exertion of 
the laws, that the preſs cannot be abuſed to any 
bad purpoſe, without incurring a ſuitable puniſh- 
ment, whereas it may never be uſed to any good 
one, when under the controul of an inſpector; fo 
true it will be found, That to cenſure the li- 


& centiouſneſs, is to maintain the liberty of the 
oy PO.” A 


: And i 


* But of all the outrageouſly, licentious, ſavage papers, that 


ever yet diſgraced a civilized nation, the one which at the time 
of the publication of this pamphlet, was called Tur Moxiros, 
raged the foremoſt ; inſerting for half a crown, (as it was ſaid) 
y every ſcandalous, defamatory paragraph, of any individual what- 
ever, that envy, malice or malignity ſent to the preſs, either actu- 
ally named, or ſo deſcribed, pourtrayed or characteriſed, that it 
was equal thereto, whether it was truth, or wicked invention; {6 
that the peace of mind of many worthy families, ſome to my 
cn certain knowlege, which had before lived in comfort and 


e was thereby totally deſtroyed: As they would alſo 
or double the ſum, beſtow the wreath on a CATILIX E. But to 


ſhew the wicked ingenuity of theſe incendiaries of the times, it 
was confidently aſſerted by them, that the principal engine of 
thoſe moſt infernal productions, was rewarded for his iniquity; ; 
and that it was a deep ſtroke of Machiavelian policy, in order 
to promote the paſſing of that moſt injurious of all aQs, (as they 
termed it) the Sr AM Ac, to all perſons of ſmall fortune in the 
tranſaction of their affairs; eſpecially thoſe who were ſuitors in 
the courts, and ſuch: as lived in the remote parts of the kingdom, | 
: where theſe ſtamps v were not to be had, which ſhox t] ly after paſſed. 


It is true, chat many ferfivle ber dds wiſhed at the time, that 
this tax had been rather laid upon articles of luxury, and ſonſe 
mentioned ſervants (as in England) and dogs, for as to the ſaving 
clauſe in this act, as to perſons ſuing in Forma PaurkRis, it is 
of little chnſctitience whether this law ever exiſted or not; whilſt 
by the eſtabliſhed rule of every court, both of law and equity, as 
abſurd, as it is in truth a 5 no perion't is to be admitted to 
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And in ſome few caſes, but of abſolute neceſſity, 
courts of juſtice have in themſelves a power in- 


P ON 11 8 K 1. S,. K. 


ſtantly to puniſh ſuch offences offered to them, 


without any conviction or trial, in two ways, by At- 


tachment and Fine; which power, as it ſeems te 
be in the teeth of a free confſtitution, nay, againſt 
the very charter of our rights, and has at times, even 
of late years, been carried to an alarming extent, 

eſpecially 1 in our ſiſter kingdom, under ue; phraſe or 
expreſſion of a contempt of court; and as Thave ſaid 
every thing I could collect, or myſelf conceive, as 
eſſential againſt the prevailing infamous practice of 


defamation and libel, I think it incumbent on me, 


fue or defend as a PU ER, (which is being exempt from office 


fees,) unleſs he poſitively ſwears he is not worth five pounds 


| beſides the matter in queſtion ; ſo that if he has five pounds va- 

lue of furniture, or in any other articles, though not a penny be- 

ſides, to buy bread for himſelf and perhaps a family, he is not to 
be admitted; whereas, ten times the ſum may not pay the ex- 


pence of even one day, either on a trial at law, ora hearing in a 
court of equity : Beſides, he is to pay the tees of common writing 


clerks i in offices, which are not ſmall. 


But the augmentation bill, .and ſome other extraordinary y ex- 


pences of government, together with a conſiderable decreaſe j in 
the revenue, occaſioned by the encreaſe of the Irifh gallon, made 


2 further tax abſolutely neceſſary; and this was thought the leaſt 


burthenſome, eſpecially to the poor, as it did not imu: ediately : 
aſfect the neceſſaries of life; and that inſtead of reſtraining tbe 
true and proper freedom of the preſs, it would ſet it on ſuch 
grounds, as to put it out of the power of art, or influence to in- 
jure it, as truth muſt be its guide. As to the analogy which has 
been mentioned between this and the American ſtamp- act, it is 


as fooliſh, as it is wicked; they were unrepreſented, we have laid 


it on ourſelves, and if true liberty be injured by it, which I be- 
| Heve no wiſe and candid man will ſay, licentiouſgeſs is only to 


blame. 
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far as from a length of practice and experi- 


ence Jam capable, to ſtate this matter of comempt, 
and the tremendous proceedings thereon fully, yet as 


ſhortly as the nature and importance of them will 
admit of. 


But, for the better underſtanding of the reaſon- 
ing I ſhall uſe for this purpoſe, it may not be amils 


to mention firſt the principles on which it is found- 


ed, which are the two following Weder 18 Ma GNA 


CHarTa: | 


25 No freeman ſhall be takes i nor impriſoned, r nor 


diſſeiſed, nor outlawed, nor exiled, nor deſtroyed 
« in any manner; nor will we paſs upon nor con- 


demn him, but by the lawful judgment of his 


<* Peers, or by the laws of the land. » 


«A freeman ſhall not be amerced for a little of. 


e fence, but according to the manner of his of. 
n 


fence, ſaving his contenement, & c. but none of 


the ſaid amercements ſhall be, but by oath of 
good and lawful men of that vicinage. WW. . 


=.) 


E 


This being premiſed, it is to be known, that 


there are two ſpecies of contempt, which courts of 


juſtice claim a right to puniſh, to wit, actual and 
ern e | 


As to their power in puniſhing the former, it is 
of the very eſſence of juſtice, without which it could 


not exiſt ; for without an immediate power of co- 


ertion, where proceſs is reſiſted, the courts could 


not get on: It is abſolutely neceſſary for the main- 
tenance of N . and therefore moſt legal. 


; 8e 


— 
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$9 for protecting the ſuitors of the courts, their 
counſel, attornies or agents, in the tranſaction of 
the buſineſs thereof, and in puniſhing ſuch as inter- 
t them therein. The other is unneceſſary, war- 
ranted by no poſitive law, and therefore illegal: So 
that on this latter contempt they have been miſled, 
by aſſociating the lawful attachment for actual, with 
the unlawful for confirutTive contempt, 


But of this conſidered high offence, there cannot pF 
5 be a juſter definttion than lord Cokk's, which lays, wo 9 
This word cantempt is uſed for a kind of miſde- | 
% meanor, by doing what one is forbidden, or not 
« doing what one is commanded by a court of 1 
« Juſtice.” And by old Judge CRokE's ELIz a! 
' BETH it appears, © That one may be impriſoned 61 
« for a contempt done in court, by any diſobedi- 3 
< ence, miſbehaviour and indignity offered, but 
« not for a contempt done out ef court, or a pri p 
4 vate abuſe.” However, it has been the uniform 9 
practice on any obſtruction to the execution, or fla» b 
grant abuſe of the proceſs or proceedings of the 1 
Court, or hindering others from conforming thereto, [1 
and ſuch like; upon poſitive affidavits thereof, to if | 
award- an immediate. attachment ; and this from a 1 
power or prerogative annexed to courts of law, as 
a neceſſary incident thereto, and for which there is 
no ſtatute or poſitive law, nor any requiſite to war- 
rant it.“ . 
But 


| ® In the caſe of Nox ru againſt Wicerws, an attachment was 
moved for at once againſt the defendant, for abuſing an officer 
who ſerved the proceſs upon him, and for ſpeaking contemptu- 


| dus words of t ww court: But a doubt aroſe, whether the rule 
mould 
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But as to the proceedings of courts by attach- 
ment, for a conſtructive contempt, which does not 
oppoſe, nor in any ſort impede their legal proceed- 
ings, but is only by ſome idle contempt of the per- 
fon, underſtanding or demeanour of any of their 

officers, nay, even of themſelves, expreſſed our of 
evurt, merely in words, whether written or unwrit- 
ten, and ſuch like, the uſual phraſe of the ſentence, 
wherein, eſpecially to any underling of the profeſſion, 15 
is, laying by the heels, I will be bold to affirm, it is as 
foreign to the idea of our conſtitution, as a popiſh 
inquifition ; and if perſevered in, would, in its con- 
| ſequences, be to the full as fatal as the other could 
be, as I ſhall ſhortly fnew from the proceedings 
thereon; and 85 this has been too much the prac- 
| tice at times, is indubitable from ſeveral in- 
Kanes. o or nl yr”, 


I did myſelf hear a judge, Tos ſince . , 
who was eſteemed as able and as honeſt a man, as 
ever filled the ſtation he was in, in this kingdom, 
declare from his ſeat, in the caſe of marrying with- 
out conſent a ward of the court, that in theſe matters 
of contempts, the arms of the court were as long as 
| thofe of the giant in the fable, which he could ex- 
tend from any PR in the —_— to its oppolite 
one. 


Firſt, 


ſhould be abſolute, c or only to ew cauſe; the rule in chancery 
requiring two affidavits to deprive the party of the benefit of 
ſhewing cauſe; whereupon, a ſupplemental affidavit was filed, 
but the point was not determined. However, Ld. Ch. J. HAxp- 
Wick E ſaid, He ſhould be unwilling to eſtabliſh a practice, that 
* would put it in the power of one hardy perſon to hinder ano- 
© ther of an opportunity of defending himſelf before he was re- 
* e Rrained of his liberty. Bo 
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F irſt, then, the proceedings upon theſe attach- 
ments in courts of law, upon conſtructive con- 


tempts, (which are pretty nearly the fame as upon 
actual ones) are as follow : 2 


The inſtant that any unfortunite perſon bath 
bas to offend, or that it is conceived he 


hath offended any of the ſaid courts, or any of 
their chief or ſubordinate officers, in any of 


the ways aforeſaid, upon affidavit thereof, (nay, 


it hath been upon their bare allegation or ſug- 


geſtion) without any appeal, indictment or informa- 
tion, an attachment is awarded; and the perſon 


ſerved therewith, is to enter into a recognizance or 


bond, to appear at the return of the writ.— Indeed, 


if the offence be done in court, and appears from LE, 
| confeſſion, the view of the judges themſelves, or ex- 


L amination, the court may record the crime, and 
commit the offender directly for Judgment : But in 


the firſt caſe, there is uſually no more than a rule to 
ſhew cauſe, unleſs the contempt be of a flagrant 
nature, and poſitively ſworn to; in which caſe, the 


party is ordered to attend in perſon, and in cuſto- 
dy, which muſt appear by the certificate of the pro- 
per officer; (as muſt every one againſt whom an 
attachment is actually granted) and if he ſhall be 
apparently guilty, the court in diſcretion will either 
commit him immediately, in order to anſwer inter- 


rogatories to be exhibited againſt him concerning 
the contempt complained of, or will ſuffer him to 
enter into a recognizance or bond, to anſwer ſuch 


interrogatories: If he fully anſwer, and can ſwear 
off the contempt, he is diſcharged; but the proſecu- 


or may proceed W him for perjury if he can 


lee 
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ſee cauſe. Ignorance of the law will be no juſtifi- 
cation, but may be offered in mitigation.—If he 
ſhould deny part of the contempt, and confeſs other 
parts, he ſhall not be diſcharged as to thoſe denied, 


but the truth of them ſhall be examined; and if his 


anſwer be evaſive as to any material part, he ſhall 


be puniſhed in the * manner as Dit he had con- 
feſſed it. 


The court, it is ſaid, mall not bail a man taken 
up for a contempt, unleſs he give ſecurity to anſwer 
interrogatories. Formerly, the party's own ſecu- 
rity uſed to be thought ſufficient; but, of late years, 
two ſureties have, in ſome caſes, been inſiſted up- 
on; ſo that a man may be confined for ever. The 
interrogatories muſt be tendered to him within four 
days, or he may move to be diſcharged : But, by 
the practice, they need not be filed, until fo long 
after ſuch ſecurity be given, as the court ſhall order, 
_ unleſs the party be in SOOT Whew no r at 
al; is requilrte. 


With reſpe&t to courts of 3 it is faid, that 

hey never ſuffer perſons to be examined on interro- 
gatories, to bring themſelves into contempt : But 
where a contempt is expreſsly ſworn againſt them, 
will give them leave to be examined, by way of 
purgation, on perſonal interrogatories, in order to 
clear themſelves. If the contemnor denies the 
contempt, the proſecutor may take out a commiſſi- 
on to examine witneſles to prove it, and the con- 
temnor hath often not been permitted to name 
more than one commiſſioner; nor to examine any 
witneſſes at large for himſelf, but. be confined to on 
crols 
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croſs examination of the proſecutor” 8 withelſes, on 


proper affidavits. At times indeed, the court hath 
indulged the contemnor with the hberty of examin- 
ing witneſles to particular points. However, lord 


chancellor KIx G declared, he thought the rule very 
hard; and that, as the proſecutor might examine 
one in contempt on interrogatories, he ought to be 
content with his oath : And in the caſe of WII K ins 
and Epson, in the equity court of the exchequer in 
England, 8th Dee. 1924, where the party charged 
with a great contempt had denied it, the proſecutor 


| had liberty to falfify the denial: But this, it is noted 


in the eaſe, is only in great contempts; and in the 


fame caſe, they gave the contemnor leave to move 


for an order for liberty, to examine witneſſes on his 


part, to fortify his denial of the contempt.- 
Buns. 244. So that theſe laſt ſeverities have been 


ſomewhat relaxed, . as to the aforeſaid e- 


: amination. 


The courts of ity, 1 ein hook lefs 
merciful to a ſuppoſed criminal, than courts of law, 
where no teſtimony is received to falkfy the exami- 


nation. 


As 10 me ſecond matter, relpertion fines | im- 


poſed for the offences I have mentioned, of fully 


equal importance with the firſt, as it tends to the 


| deprivation of both property and liberty, I ſhall ob- 
ferve on it, as briefly allo, as the 1 nature of it will 
admit. 


I am not now unaware that it may 5 ſaid, dete 


is a difference between amercements and fines; 
| there 


there is, I will allow it, and yet it is now fo ordered, 
that it is a diſtinction almoſt without a difference as 
to the impoſition: But there is this material differ- 
ence in the conſequences, that an amereement muſt 
be affeered; that is, ſet upon the offender upon the 
_ oaths of his companions or Parts; whereas a fine, 
notwithſtanding it is ſaid, that it is to be impoſed 
for great offences only, and amercements for little 
ones, yet the firſt have too often been impoſed 
not only 1gnorantly, but arbitrarily or wantonly, as 
"whim or the preſent temper of mind hath directed; 
for inftance, among many others in the memory 
of numbers now living, a ſheriff fined a large 
fum for not having a | ek behind a judge of 
aſſize whereon to hang his hat whilſt he ſat on the 
bench, as his lordſhip had ordered; Another — but 
ſoft! enough - the ſtation awes my pen. Where 
fore, however honourable and to be revered the of- 
fice of a judge, when properly filled, may be, yet 
no friend to the conſtitution of his country, can ever 
- wiſh that this office ſhould be placed above the very 
fit inſpection of it. I do not here ſpeak of, nor even 
mean to glance at any now exiſting character or 
characters, it is of human nature I ſpeak, and the 
danger from its frailty, of an unlimited power com- 
_ mitted to its truſt or diſcretion. * 5 


Now, theſe IE whether impoſed by courts of 
record, or at the aſſizes, are eſtreated into the ex- 
chequer, and thereupon proceſs is to iſſue immedi- 
ately; whereon at length the goods, body, lands, 


heirs, executors and adminiſtrators of the unfortu- 
7 nate 


* How beautiful, and, at the ſame time, how nervous are the 


following lines of the immortal SHAKESPEARE on this frailty of 
human 
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nate offender, are all liable thereto, as the king is 
the plaintiff. And what is then the remedy for hs 

unfortunate culprit, condemned without a trial, to 
perhaps eternal ruin? Why, he is to plead to the 
eſtreat of this fine, if the court of exchequer wilt 
permit him, for he cannot otherwiſe do it, who are 
_ alſo (which is enough to make one ſhudder) to ap- 
prove of the plea he is to plead, or it cannot be re- 
cei ved. So that if he has not a treaſury at his back, 
he had better at once ſubmit to be impriſoned. * 


In England, no man, it is ſaid, is appointed a 

judge without the report and opinion of the lord 

chancellor, as to the knowlege, abilities and integri- 
ty of the perſon who is to fill this truly high and moſt 


— 


human nature, in | his inimitable comedy of Me a ASURE F OR Me A 
-SUART---- | 


Man, proud man, 
Dreſt in a little brief authority; 
Moft ignorant of what he's moſt aſſured, 
His glaſſy eſſence, like an angry ape, 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep : Who, with our ſpleens 
Would all themſelves laugh mortal. 


There are a few other lines alſo which are fo appoſite I cannot 
omit them : 


Could great n men thunder, 
As Jove himſelf does, Jove would ne'er be quiet; 
| For every pelting, petty officer Tho 
3 | Would uſe his heaven for thunder— 
| Nothing but thunder. 


** Mone bye our happy contiitution, if a judge axcogds the 
limits of his juriſdiction, an action lies againſt him. 2 2 L UTW. 1565. 


Hand. 
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important ſtation ; { that ignorance, partiality and 
folly, can hardly ever be the determinators there of 
the three moſt principal bleſſings on earth, liberty, 
life and property. And it is faid, that the late lord 
ORrokp, when prime miniſter, uſed to declare, 
that if ever the houſe of commons was to be the 
road of preferment to the bench, there was an end 
of the conſtitution of England, notwithſtanding that 
there they hold the oftice during: . behaviour ; 

| here, but during Plegfure. * 


Since then it is the faſhion upon all occaſions to 
N appeal to the wn who thence (nor is it to be 
wondered 


: Hind, . A FORTIORI, hould he ones his power, to the | 
_ deprivation of a freeman's liberty. And in England, counſel- 
lors and attornies have not been wanting, in ſuch caſes, to proſe- 
cute even ſecretaries of ſtate. But though theſe powers have 
been at times abuſed, yet, whilſt courts of juſtice exiſt, in ſome 


mk 7 in order to preſerve true freeway, they muſt of neceſſity 5 
uſed. 5 


In theſe, it is thought, there is but little if any difference, as 
to the advantage to the ſubject, whilſt preferment or additional 
ſalaries or emoluments may be in the caſe; as to a proof of 
which, let us regard ſome other elevated orders in ſociety; nay, | 
ir has been thought by ſome of no inferior knowlege, that it 
wou'd be better if the matter remained here as it is; as relief can 
be more eaſily and expeditiouſly had, whilſt the office is but 
| during pleaſure, as the proceedings by Scirt Factas and the 
previous neceſſary ſteps thereto, are moſt difficult, tedious and 
expenſive: And then, what countenance or aſſiſtance a ſuitor 
might in ſuch a caſe receive, is a matter worthy of mature con- 
ſideration; whereas we have the grand committee of grievances 
to apply to on occaſion. At the ſame time, it mult be admitted, 
that their preſent revenues are by no means equal to the ſupport 


of the dignity of the ſtation; and that there is not any officer in 


ſociety more valuable, or more to be reverenced, than a knowing, 


patient and impartial judge; nor can man be in a ſtation wherein 
he may more truly be faid 40 bear the image of bis CREATOR. 
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wondered at) have conceived the higheſt opinion of 


their own conſequence, and are all, even the loweſt 
of them, become politicians and judges of govern- 


ment, as Reſolvers upon all occaſions, to the abſo- 
lute neglect of their callings, and are at all times the 


ready tools and inſtruments to every incendiary, or 
diſappointed factious leader: I ſhall fo far comply, 


as to aſk them a few queſtions relative to the prin- 


cCipal matters now in agitation; and ſubmit to * 
calm conſideration and reflection, if the groſſeſt ab- 
ſurdities and inconſiſtencies are not daily practiſed 

on them, to inflame and rouſe them to ſedition, 

and the ruin and deſtruction of every thing that is 
dear and valuable to ſociety.— And firſt, if grand 
quries ſhall once act partially, and in favour of a 


faction or party, are not the people themſelves de- 
 Kroying this great pillar, this envied bulwark of our 


conſtitution ? And can they complain, if that much- 
dreaded ſubſtitute, an information, ſhould be 
purſued? For ſurely, the injured have a right 
to juſtice | in | ſome ſhape, or by ſome. means or 


other. % 


If the civil power ſhould be 3 or * 
contemptible, by wanton infamous libels, and there- 


by rendered inſufficient for the execution of juſtice, 


ſhall they complain if the . be brought! in to 


its aid ? 


5 Shall they complain; that perſons 1gnorant of 
the laws have been at times made judges in the 
land, and yet allege, that juries ought, whenever 
they ſhall think proper, take upon them to judge 5 
of the law as well as of the fact? And ſhould this be- 
5 "2; Aa dome 
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come the common practice, may not molten images 
or wooden ſtatues, ſerve as well to ſit upon the ſe- 
veral benches in the courts of juſtice, as the moſt 
knowing and learned in the laws? But will men be 
ſo hardy, and eſpecially when they are upon their 
oaths, and ſo at the hazard of their ſouls, to deter- 
mine matters of which they are entirely ignorant, 
where the properties, the lives and liberties of others 
are concerned? and ſhould it be ſo, would not per- 
ty or faction determine the whole 3 


Can any printer, who ſhall wickedly inſert every 
ſcandalous, abuſive paragraph which is ſent him, be 
fo abſurd as to conceive, that he has removed the 
injury, by afterwards inſerting the juſtification of 
the perſon accuſed, if he receives it? May not num 
bers of thoſe who read the firſt, be many miles from 
the place where it was publiſhed, when the ſecond 
appears? and how ſuperiour among mankind (un- 
fortunately) is the number of thoſe who would be as 
prone to doubt the truth of the juſtification, as they 
Were to credit the charge? But how will it add to 
| the offence, (if it can admit of any addition) ſhould 
large revenues ariſe from the inſertion of both? 
Should it be ſaid that the author of this has felt the 
ſmart of their laſh, he may with ſafety aſk them, 
Who has not? nay, not even the moſt virtuous, 
than whom none, I will again ſay, feel more ſenſi- 
| bly, however falſe the ſlander may be. 


But is it not exceſs of cruelty to compel an indi- 
vidual in this terrible way to juſtify his character ? 
Is it not inconſiſtent with the liberty of a free coun- 


try ? Is it not, as if all the furgeons of a city, in or- 
der 
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der to promote their buſineſs, were to ſally forth at 
pitch dark night, and wound with Weapons every N 
one they met? _ 


But, by the "TOP of EST in which too many 
: eternally are, they are inducing ruin upon ruin on 
us every day; by the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, 
they are deſtroying its freedom ; from the appetite 
for ſcandal, (which is unfortunately too predomi- 
nant in mankind) they are by the numbers and fre- 
quencies of publications, and the expence and idle- 
neſs they create, deſtroying the induſtry of the la- 
bourer. Such are their wretched politicks! And ſo 

have theſe incendiaries reduced this once- moſt-ho- 
nourable city, by the feuds and diſſentions which 
they have created in it, that there is hardly an ho- 
neſt, prudent man to be found, who dare venture 
now to be a repreſentative thereof; and ſhortly, in 
all likelihood, no perſon of credit or character there- 
in, or who regards his peace and ſafety, will dare to 
be an alderman thereof; and eſpecially, if (as is the 
mode at preſent) the very inſtant he is inveſted 
with the robe he is to be ſtigmatized, and the mob 75 
halloo'd at him. SE 


5 My anten wiſhes then, are, from theſe few hints, 

(for I could have ſaid much more) to enable my 
fellow ſubjects rightly to diſtinguiſh ſatire from 
abuſe; the free diſcuſſion of public meaſures from 
private calumny; and the conſtitutional liberty from 
5 the diſgraceful licentiouſneſs of the preſs. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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